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RuTOtage— 'Sam  SUck'-CaUed  to  the  Nova  Sootian  Bar- 
Sntem  the  Army  CommMsariat  Department— Tranrferred  from 
tte  War  Office  to  the  Horae  Gnardg— Mmote  on  the  Datribotion 
of  IGUtary  Poata— XraTelling  Allowance  Regulationa. 

Tms  record  of  the  official  career  of  the  late  Lord 
Haliburton  does  not  pretend  to  be,  in  any  received 
sense  of  the  word,  a  biography.  No  one  would 
have  disclaimed  snch  a  project  more  vehemently 
than  Lord  Haliburton  himself.  And  when  his 
widow  requested  me  to  undertake  the  preparation 
of  a  brief  memoir  of  her  husband,  she  impressed 
upon  me  that  it  could  amount  to  no  more  than 
'  the  bare  truths  of  a  strenuous,  and  intelligent, 
and  highly  conscientious  official  life,  whose  high 
sense  of  duty  kept  aU  other  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions away.'  Yet  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control  conspired  to  bring  Haliburton 
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before  the  public  eye  in  a  measure  which  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service, 
whether  on  the  active  list  or  en  retraite.  His 
powers  as  a  controversialist,  and  the  leisure  which 
was  enforced  upon  him  by  his  retirement,  made 
him  the  champion  of  causes  which  were  unpopular 
in  proportion  as  they  were  misunderstood. 

His  main  task  was  to  expound,  at  a  very  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  British  Army,  the  real 
theory  of  Lord  Cardwell's  reforms ;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  but  for  him,  the  nation 
might  have  found  itself  plunged  into  schemes  of 
reconstruction  which  would  have  rendered  the 
task  of  our  soldiers  in  South  Africa  impossible  of 
accomplishment.  In  so  doing  he  ran  counter  to 
the  full  tide  of  popular  sentiment,  and  he  incurred 
no  small  share  of  misrepresentation  ;  while  only  in 
the  limited  circle  of  tiiose  who  appreciated  the  true 
nature  of  the  problems  of  army  administration  were 
his  efforts  ackmowledged  at  their  true  value.  Some 
of  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged  have 
become  obsolete,  or  have  found  their  own  solution ; 
not  always  a  solution  of  which  Haliburton  approved 
or  would  have  desired.  But  accurate  thinking 
and  a  complete  mastery  of  the  art  of  exposition 
can  never  be  out  of  date.  And  I  venture  to 
think  that  there  is  room,  even  in  this  age  of  book- 
making,  for  a  sketch,  however  inadequate,  of  an 
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honest,  clear-minded,  ana  most  capable  public 
servant,  whose  early  bringing-up,  in  what  is  now 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  rendered  him  absolutely 
fearless  of  official  etiquette,  and  taught  him  to 
maintain  against  all  comers  his  honest  opinions 
founded  on  knowledge  and  true  judgment. 

Arthur  Lawrence  Haliburton  was  bom  at 
Windsor,  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  December  26,  1832. 
To  his  dying  day  he  was  intensely  proud  of  being 
a  Canadian,'  and  on  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage 
he  quartered  in  his  coat-of-arms  the  maple  leaf 
and  beavers  of  his  native  Province,  with  the  stags 
and  thistles  of  his  ancestral  home.  His  forbears 
claimed  descent  from  a  famous  Border  family, 
the  HaUburtons  of  Mertoun  and  Newmains.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  bunch  of  Haliburton 
brothers  had  emigrated  to  Jamaica,  which,  how- 
ever, they  shortly  quitted  for  Massachusetts  ;  and 
thence,  after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Boston, 
Arthur  Haliburton's  great-grandfather  removed 
himself  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  lands,  vacated 
by  the  countrymen  of  Evangeline,  invited  settlers 
of  British  blood.    Here,  in  1796,  was  bom  Thomas 

'  In  the  autnmn  of  1897,  shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Civil  Senrioe,  he  was  made  the  channel  of  an  appeal  to  the  Colonial 
Office  for  the  grant  of  a  decoration  to  the  descendants  of  the  United 
Empire  loyalists.  It  was  refused,  on  the  advice  of  the  Dominir  j 
ICaiitiy. 
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Chandler  Halibniton,  better  known  as  'Sam 
Slick,'  the  inventor,  according  to  Artemns  Ward, 
of  '  American  homour ' ;  a  man  wlkose  pithy  sayings 
and  whose  abundant  store  of  anecdote,  jest,  and 
aphorism  are  lit  up  by  the  keenest  observation, 
and  by  no  small  political  prcRcience. 

'Sam  Slick,'  the  Yankee  clockmaker,  and 
parent  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  was  in  real 
life  an  accomplished  lawyer,  who  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-two  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  who 
discharged  high  judicial  duties  in  that  Province 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1856  he  finally  retired 
to  England,  where  his  reputation  as  a  humorist 
and  man  of  letters  was  well  established.  He 
mingled  in  the  best  literary  society  of  the  day,  and 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Launceston,  the  little  Cornish  borough  which  in 
later  years  gave  Lord  Lalsbury  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  parliamentary  life.  Memories  of  '  the  old 
judge,'  of  his  wonderful  speeches,  his  geniality, 
his  whimsical  talk,  were  current  till  very  recently 
among  his  former  constituents,  who  no  longer 
enjoy  the  distmction  of  a  representative  of  their 
own.  Among  Judge  Haliburtou's  most  cherished 
possessions  were  a  waUdng-cane  and  snufEboz  tLat 
had  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson.  These,  in  due  course, 
descended  to  his  sen ;  and  when,  in  March  1897, 
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the  latter  complied  with  the  iequest  of  Mr.  Bayard, 
the  United  States  Minister,  for  '  a  scrap  of  Sam 
Slick's  chirography,'  he  sent  him  these  precious 
relics  as  a  further  souvenir.  The  donor  felt  him- 
self fuUy  compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  heirlooms 
by  the  charming  letter  in  which  Mr.  Bayard  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  'a  gift  which  would 
radiate  its  power  to  give  pleasure  in  regions  and 
scenes  beyond  the  broad  Atlantic' 

Arthur  HaUburton  was  one  of  a  numerous 
family;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Lawrence  Neville,  of  the  19th  Light  i)ragoons,  died 
during  his  boyhood,  and  some  years  later  the 
Judge  married  the  widow  of  a  Shropshire  squire,' 
a  lady  who  long  survived  him,  and  whose  trenchant 
and  vivacious  talk  was — within  the  present  writer's 
recollection — the  delight  of  London  drawing-rooms. 
Together  with  his  two  brothers,  Arthur  Hdliburton 
was  educated  at  hie  father's  alma  mater,  fling's 
College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  th"  oldett  university 
in  the  Colonies,  and  the  only  one  possessing  a  Royal 
Charter.  The  place  of  its  original  foundation  had 
been  New  York,  but  after  the  great  disruption 
of  1775  it  had  migrated  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
that  loyal   atmosphere   had   retained   the   Tory 

'  Sarah  Harriet,  daughter  o£  WiUiam  Mostyn  Owen,  of  Wood- 
house,  Shropshire,  formerly  married  to  Edward  Hosier  Williams,  of 
EatOQ  Maacott,  Shrewsbury. 
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traditions  of  its  Oxford  prototypee.  It  preserved 
the  ancient  and  orthodox  classical  curriculum ; 
it  was  faithful  to  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar,  and  to 
the  Latin  grace  before  and  after  meat.  Among  the 
pupils  of  a  generation  senior  to  the  Haliburton 
brothers  were  the  two  distinguished  soldiers.  Sir 
John  Eardley  Inglis,  the  defender  of  Lucknow, 
and  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams,  the  defender  of 
Kars.  In  1899  the  University  conferred  upon 
Lord  Haliburton,  as  he  had  then  become,  the 
distinction  of  an  honorary  D.C.L.  degree. 

His  original  vocation  was  for  the  law ;  it  ran, 
indeed,  in  his  blood,  for  his  grandfather,'  as  well 
as  his  father,  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Nova 
Scotian  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  and  his  elder 
brother  Robert '  was  already  practising  in  the 
Colony  with  success.  Arthur  Haliburton  was  duly 
called  to  the  Nova  Scotian  Bar  in  1865,  and  his 
legal  studies  and  legal  training  were  destined  to 
be  of  invaluable  service  to  him  hereafter.  But  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  turned  his  ambitions 
into  a  different  channel.  These  were  the  days  of 
purchase,  and  a  commission  in  the  Line  was  not 
within  his  reach  ;  an  opening,  however,  was  found 
which  brought  him  into  that  close  connection  with 

'  William  Hereey  Otis  Haliburton. 

'  Thomas,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  died  early  in  life  at  Boston, 
but  not  before  his  musical  accomplishments  had  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  the  Amerioan  Mozart. 
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the  British  Anny  which  sabsistcd  to  the  end  of 
his  official  life. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  caught  Englai\d 
without  even  the  nucleus  of  a  commissariat  estab- 
lishment. In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  of  the 
past,  and  the  memories  of  the  Peninsula  campaigns, 
a  Parliamentary  Committee,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Army  and  Ordnance  expenditure,  had 
recently  reported  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  department  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  had  formed  its  decision 
on  the  ground  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Com- 
missariat Department  were  all  based  upon  a  state 
of  war,  '  which  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  inasmuch 
as  it  appears  on  the  highest  evidence  that  no 
training  in  time  of  peace  will  fit  a  commissary  for 
his  duties  in  the  field  during  war.' 

This  '  highest  evidence '  was  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,'  then  Military  Secretary  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  who,  as  Lord  Raglan,  was  destined, 
within  four  years'  time,  to  see  a  British  army 


>  Reports  from  CommitteeB  (1880),  vol.  i.  240.  For  Lord 
Fitzroy-SomorBet's  evidence  on  this  point  see  onswere  to  questions 
3203-3212 ;  and  General  Sir  George  Brown  was  charsfiteristically 
positive  *  that  the  Commissariat  in  time  of  peace  affords  no  training 
whatever  for  field  service  in  time  of  war,'  see  questions  7810,  7811. 
On  the  other  side,  see  questions  put  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  7346  and 
7347,  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's  evidence  before  the  Chelsea  Com- 
mittee on  the  Condition  of  the  Army  before  Sebaatopol  (the  *  Whom 
shall  ve  hong  T  '  Committee),  question  14126. 
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rotting  in  the  Crimean  winter  for  the  very  want 
of  that  peace-trained  stafi  the  utility  of  which 
he  had  decried.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  were  carried  out  and  the  existing 
arrangements  swept  away  in  spite,  it  should  be 
added,  of  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury,  which  at  that  date  was  the  Victualling 
Department.  So,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  it 
was  necessary  to  transport  a  formidable  fighting 
force  to  the  PUck  Sea,  a  field-commissariat — the 
life-blood  of  every  movement  in  a  campaign — 
was  not  in  existence  in  the  British  service.  The 
disasters  of  the  Crimea  are  matters  of  history; 
once  more  the  impossible  task  was  attempted  of 
improvising,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  military  administration. 
Forty  years  later  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton  tersely 
described  the  experiences  of  that  gloomy  efiort : 

The  struggles  of  the  few  trained  Commissariat 
officers  to  infuse  knowledge,  subordination,  and 
efficiency  into  the  mass  of  untrained  recruits, 
collected  from  civil  life  and  cast  upon  their  hands 
as  officers  and  subordinates,  were  untiring.  As  usual 
they  began  in  disgrace  and  failure,  and,  as  usual, 
they  ended  in  success ;  but  a  success  purchased  by 
a  lamentable  expenditure  of  lives  and  of  treasure. 

Haliburton  himself  was  one  of  these  '  untrained 
recruits.'  In  1855  he  received  a  commission  in 
the  recreated  Commissariat  Department  of   the 
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Army,  uow,  for  the  first  time,  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He 
was  promptly  despatched  to  Turkey,  and  though 
he  was  never  actually  at  the  seat  of  hostilities  in 
the  Crimea,  he  learnt  invaluable  lessons  connected 
with  the  needs  of  an  army  in  the  field  ;  while  the 
experience  thus  acquired  convinced  him  that  the 
situation  of  a  civil  commissary  attached  to  a  fight- 
ing force  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

'  The  position,  of  the  civilian,'  he  wrote  long 
afterwards,  '  in  camp  and  garrison,  in  constant 
contact  with  soldiers  who  grudgingly  recognised 
his  rank  and  authority,  was  anomalous  and  im- 
satisfactory.  His  authority  and  usefulness  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  his  personal  qualities, 
and  gained  nothing  from  his  official  rank  and 
position.' ' 

When  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed  the  Depart- 
ment was  again  reduced,  after  the  evil  precedent 
of  1815.  Only  ten  officers  were  retair.i  1  on  the 
home  establishment ;  but  abroad,  and  in  the 
Colonies,  the  services  of  a  trained  commissariat 
staff  were  still  utilised.  In  1857  Haliburton  w"3 
posted  to  the  forces  stationed  in  Canada.  He 
received  his  commission  as  Deputy-Assistant  Com- 
missary-General in  November  1859,  a  commission 
which  was  renewed  in  June  1862  and  May  1866. 

'  Army  Adminutration  in  Three  Venturiet,  p.  34  ;  the  gnneaii  of 
tliii pamphlet, publiihed by Halibnrton  ialQOl.iagiven  belaw,p.234. 
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Though  the  terms  of  his  appointment  placed 
him  under  the  R'Jes  and  Discipline  of  War,  his 
duties  were,  in  the  main,  of  a  purely  civil  order. 

The  Commissariat  oificers  made  all  important 
contracts ;  and  if  the  General  Officer  commanding 
gave  orders  for  expenditure  not  provided  in  the 
estimates,  or  not  in  accordance  with  the  Regula- 
tions, it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissariat  officers 
to  pomt  it  out  to  him,  and  to  report  the  matter  to 
the  Treasury.  He  was  also  e;q)ected  to  write  to 
the  Treasury  in  detail  upon  the  various  proceed- 
ings at  the  station  and  to  call  attention  to  what 
he  considered  to  be  unnecessary  expenditure.' 

To  perform  these  duties  properly,  considerable 
knowledge  of  a  mercantile  character  was  required  ; 
and  in  the  days  before  the  telegraph  the  control 
of  financial  operations  of  no  small  magnitude  was 
thrown  upon  the  Commissaries.  Such  a  position 
was  admirably  calculated  to  develop  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  to  enforce  a  thorough  mastery 
of  detail,  while  giving  scope  to  that  cool  judgment 
and  insight  into  the  character  of  those  around  him 
which  was  to  distinguish  Halibarton  through  life. 
In  1860  he  was  recalled  to  England,  and  he  then 
began  that  period  of  desk  and  office  work  which, 
with  a  single  break,  was  to  continue  until  his 
retirement,  in  1897.  The  Commissariat  was  then 
a  ceparate  department,  with  its  headquarters  in 

'  Sir  R.  Biddulph,  Lord  CardmeU  at  the  War  Ogice,  p.  & 
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New  Street;  and  here  Haliburton's  assiduity  and 
administratiTe  capacity  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Commissary  General-in-Chief,  Six  William 
Tyrone  Power,  a  veteran  whose  military  service 
dated  from  the  China  War  of  1843,  and  who  still 
survives  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-nine. 

In  November  1866,  a  Committee,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Strathnarm,  took  into  consideration  the 
question  of  transport,  and  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  supply  departments  of  the  Army.  In 
the  following  year  they  recommended  that  a 
Controller-in-Chief  should  be  appointed  at  the  War 
Office,  with  control  over  the  various  executive 
departments  of  supply — the  Commissariat,  the 
Military  Store,  and  the  Purveyor's — which  were 
to  be  tused  together  and  8ta£Eed  in  the  upper 
ranks  by  controllers,  with  deputy  and  assistant 
controllers  in  due  gradation. 

In  1868,  Sir  Henry  Storks,  fresh  from  his  inquiry 
into  the  suppression  of  the  Jamaica  revolt,  was 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Power, 
to  reorganise  the  Supply  Departments  on  the 
basis  of  these  recommendations ;  and  nearly  two 
years  were  occupied  in  getting  the  new  control 
establishment  into  working  order.  Sir  William 
Power  had  /rought  Haliburton  with  him  from  the 
old  office  as  his  personal  assistant.  The  duties 
which  were  now  required  of  him  had  hitherto  been 
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entrusted  to  men  of  much  higher  standing  in  the 
Department,  but  Sir  WilUam  had  not  been  deceived 
as  to  the  veiy  exceptional  capacity  which  he  had 
detected  in  one  who  held  the  subordinate  rank 
of    Deputy-Assistant   Commissary-General.     Few 
officers,  whatever  their  position,  he  declared  in  a 
quasi-official  communication '  to  Sir  Henry  Storks, 
the  newly  made  ControUer-General,   could  have' 
displayed  equal  zeal  and  ability  in  the  discharge 
of  an  exacting  and  absorbing  task.    In  addition 
to  routine  duties,  which  meant  an  eight  hours' 
working  day,  from  ten  to  six,  HaUburton   was 
employed   on   aU    the    committtees    formed    to 
facilitate  the  process  of  reorganisation,  and  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  their  deUberations.    They 
dealt  for  the  most   part  with  the   draftiig  of 
regulations   for   the   paymasters   on   home    and 
foreign  service,  and  with  the  exceedingly  complex 
and  difficult  business  of  correlating  the  various 
sub-departments   of  control.    On   one   of  them, 
HaUburton,  utilising,  it   may   be   surmised,    his 
Turkish  and   Canadian  experiences,   proposed  a 
reform  m  the  manner  of  conducting  the  Treasury 
and  War  Office  accounts  abroad,  by  which  a  very 
large  reduction  of  clerical  labour  was  effected,  the 
accounts  simpUfied,  and  the  security  of  the  pubUc 
funds   increased.    This   recommendation   was   at 

'  Dated  Match  4,  1870. 
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once  approved  by  the  Treasury  and  put  into 
immediate  practice  at  e'^ery  foreign  station. 

'Mr.  Haliburton  ha  been  indefatigable  in  his 
work,'  continued  Sir  William  Power, '  and,  not  only 
as  a  reward  for  the  past,  but  on  account  of  the 
services  which  may  be  expected  from  him  in  the 
future,  I  consider  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion more  commensurate  with  the  duties  he 
performs  and  with  his  admitted  ability  than  that 
which  he  at  present  holds.  If  this  be  not  done, 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Departments  will  leave 
him,  in  spite  of  his  valuable  services,  in  a  worse 
position  than  he  was  when  I  brought  him  here 
in  1868.' 

A  fate,  it  may  be  added,  that  has  been  known 
before  now  to  attend  junior  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  whose  premature  advancement  has  excited 
surprise  not  unmingled  with  envy. 

The  estimates  for  the  coming  year  had  provided 
for  two  Assistant-Controllers  at  the  War  Office, 
and  there  was  at  the  very  moment  a  vacancy. 
To  this  post,  for  which  he  had  shown  such  special 
aptitude.  Sir  William  Power  most  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  Mr.  Haliburton : 

'It  has  always  been  laid  down  that  control 
appointments  are  to  be  filled  by  selection,  and 
although  he  is  junior  in  the  list  he  has  by  his 
labours  and  abilities  fairly  earned  a  position  which 
he  is  fully  qualified  to  fill.  This  opinion  is  shared 
in,  not  only  by  the  officers  of  hia  own  Department, 
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bnt  by  the  heads  of  the  Military  Store  and  Pur- 
veyor  8  branches  m  this  office;  and  although  the 
appointment    would    be    exceptional,    it  Tan     I 
subrmt.  be  fuUy  justified  by  the  exceptionaTcir 
cumstances  which  have  led  to  it.' 

The  proposal  was  too  revolutionary  for  the 
tune  and  place ;  but  Mr.  CardweU  was  at  the 
War  Office,  and  the  good  work  that  Haliburton 
had  done  was  not  lost  upon  him.    The  pubUc 
mmd  uad  for  some  time  past  been  much  exercised 
over  the  '  dual  government '  of  the  Army.    The 
separate   existence   of   the    'Horse    Guards'   at 
WTjitehaU,  and  the  War  Office  in  PaU  MaU   was 
symbolical   of  the  gulf   between   the   civil'  and 
miUtary  branches,'  and  it  was  not  easy  to  defend 
on  pnnciple  the  existence  of  two  concurrent  and 
m   some   respects,   confficting   institutioE       The' 
miUtary  staff  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  stiU 
remained  a  comparatively  independent  body,  con- 
ducting  their  intercourse  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  subordinates  almost  entirely  by 
correspondence.    Mr.    CardweU   was   resolved   to 
bring  both  branches  under  one  roof,  as  far  as  the 
amount  of  available  cubic   space  would  allow 
pnmanly  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  economy' 
but  with  the  ulterior  object  of  making  the  supre- 
macy of  the  civil  power  more  easily  enforceable. 

■  '''^^^'/'>^r,MUUaryIAf,ofauIhU^ofCanMdg,,l4aa. 


Mall  meant  the  eventuiT  ^T^'^'^^  ^  PaU 
office  to  that  of  the  me«h  '"^'"'"'*i»  of  his 
was  responsible  to  Pariiam  //  *^^  ^"^^^^  ^^° 
tio«  of  the  Arm/ wST  *  °'  *'"'  "'^-^tra- 
Wering  of  his  p^^ellrt"^  ""  ^^^^^^ 
pathetically  thatT    ^  ""^^''^^y-    He  wrote 

'  The  removal  of  tfio  n 

0'    any  one  ^f   th^e  ^nd«  S.^°?*'?"*-i°-ChieT 
Ihis  would  bp  a  ^«™.  J  ^""^'•'secretaries  of   q*„; 

Mr-  CardweU  wag  obdurate-  h..^  *u 

of  the  Commander  TnTM  ,  ^'  ««tablishment 

dark  staircases  t;,S     ""  ^^o*  ^''byrinth  of 
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mined  that  the  mountain  should  go  to  Mahomet ; 
and,  pending  the  preparation  of  suitable  quarters 
for  his  Royal  Highness,  he  decided  to  send  a  section 
of  the  War  Office  to  the  Horse  Guards. 

For  this  unenviable  duty  Mr.  Cardwell  selected 
Haliborton ;    it  was  a  commission  of  no  small 
delicacy,  for  the  welcome  that  awaited  the  intruders 
in  Whitehall  was  not  likely  to  err  through  excess 
of   cordiality.    But   to   an   absolute   fearlessness 
Haliburton  united  that  peculiar  blend  of  tact  and 
force  which  is  only  found  in  strong  men.    He  was 
one  of  those  fortunate  people  who,  without  being 
thick-skinned  in  the  vulgar  sense,  are  impervious 
to  hostile  atmosphere.    He  marched  hia  staff  of 
clerks  into  their  new  surroundings  as  if  they  were 
merely  moving  from  the  west  to  the  east  wing  of 
the  old  buildings  in  Pall  Mall.    It  was  not  a  case  of 
smoothing  over  difficulties ;    they  simply  ceased 
to  exist.    On  the  morning  upon  which  the  transfer 
was  effected  the  Duke  came  down  in  choleric 
mood,  prepared  to  criticise  the  new  department 
as  if  it  were   a  regiment  with    a   black    mark 
against  it   paraded   for   annual   inspection.     He 
found  everything  working  with  the  smoothness  of 
a  well-oiled  machine.    H.R.H.  was  an  outspoken 
prLce,  and  he  ever  gave  frank  expression  to  his 
feelings.    'Well,  I'm  d— d,'  was  his  only  com- 
mentary, and  he  passed  on  to  the  order  of  the 
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day;  but  from  that  hour,  till  his  resignation  of 
the  command  of  the  British  Army,  Halibnrton  had 
a  supporter  and  friend  in  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ' 
The  work  assigned  to  him  at  the  Horse  Guards 
related  to  the  transport  and  travelling  aUowances 
of  the  Army,  the  regulation  of  which  was  placed 
under  his  complete  control,  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  Quartermaster-General,  with  whom  he  was 
placed  m  direct  personal  communication.    A  post 
of  such  responsibility  could  not  be  held  decorously 
by  a  jumor  officer  in  an  Army  Department,  and 
Hahburton  accordingly   resigned   his  commission, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Civil  Service  as  Assistant 
Director  of  SuppUes  and  Transport.    From  the 
first  he  showed  a  conception  of  his  duties  and  of 
their  wider  bearing  upon  questions  of  Army  ad- 
mmistration  which  stamped  him  as  a  mai  of 
very  different  calibre  from  the  average  Deputy 
Commissary.     He  rapidly  made  the  discovery  that 
much  unnecessary  expenditure  was  caused  by  an 
unsound   and   wasteful   method   of   posting   the 
troops ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  his  breadth  of  view 
and  his  clear  and  graphic  style,  I  venture  to  quote 
at  length  the  following  minute,  addressed  by  him, 

forV»'^lf*^°\'"'  ""."  '"'*•  """  '»"«•  ">  ^'V^  hfa  «,,ard 
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in  November  1870,  to  Lord  Northbrook,  then  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War : 

'The  accompanying  books  give  the  barrack 
accommodation  and  the  distribution  of  the  Army 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  be  ol  served  that  the 
military  poets  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  as 
various  as  they  are  numerous,  and  that  they  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  kingdom. 

'  This  method  of  posting  the  Army  at  home  is  a 
remnant  of  a  past  age,  the  circumstances  of  which 
differed  entirely  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
When  neither  telegraphic  nor  railway  communica- 
tion existed,  and  troops  had  to  be  moved  by  the 
slow  and  tedious  "  march  route,"  or  by  the  scarcely 
more  expeditious  sailing  craft  of  that  day — ^it 
was  necessary  to  traverse  the  country  with  a 
chain  of  military  posts,  the  heavier  links  resting  on 
places  which  were  then  of  political  or  social  im- 
portance. As  it  was  imposeible  to  ujve  troops 
with  rapidity  on  any  point  threatened  with  insur- 
rection or  riot,  the  Ajrmy  was  posted  in  bodies,  large 
or  smaU  according  to  the  character  of  the  district, 
in  or  near  all  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  in 
localities  where  mining  or  other  operations  brought 
large  numbers  of  workinen  together.^  Some  fewposts 
were,  no  doubt  e8tabli.,iied  from  wider  considera- 
tions ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
our  system  of  posting  the  Army  was  founded  on 

^  It  may  be  added  that  the  absence  of  any  efGcient  constabulary 
waa  one  of  the  main  causes  which  reduced  the  Army  to  the  level 
of  a  police  force.  The  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  the  dispersal 
of  the  troops  on  home  service  were  a  constant  source  of  complaint 
and  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Sir  diaries  Napier  dnrisg  his 
command  of  the  Northern  District,  1839-40.  See  his  I^e  and 
Opiniotu,  ii.  7.  23.  and  patsim. 
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local  considerations  rather  than  on  broad  strategical 
and  general  grounds. 

•  The  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  this  system 
no  longer  exists.  Troops  can  be  concentrated  in  a 
few  hours  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is 
therefore  as  unnecessary  to  keep  up  the  majority 
of  the  old  military  posts  as  it  would  be  to  keep  up 
the  old  Posting  Lins  which  were  equally  necessary 
in  their  day.  These  ceased  to  exist  when  no  longer 
suited  to  the  age,  because  the  "  voluntary  contribu- 
tions "  by  which  they  were  supported  ceased  to 
flow  in ;  those  survived,  like  many  other  institutions 
supported  by  the  State,  because  active  measures 
were  wanting  to  displace  them. 

'  Of  the  good  and  evil  which  characterised  this 
sjrstem  the  ^ood  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
while  the  evil  not  only  survives,  but  is  becoming 
more  pernicious  every  day.  Any  system  which 
divides  regiments  into  small  detachments,  and 
scatters  them  miles  apart,  materially  impairs  the 
efficiency  of  the  corps.  On  a  recent  occasion,  when 
two  regiments  were  to  interchange  stations  in 
England,  I  was  informed,  in  reply  to  my  question 
why  such  an  expense  was  incurred  when  each 
corps  had  been  scarcely  more  than  a  year  at  its 
post,  that,  while  one  corps  had  been  kept  together 
for  that  period,  the  other  had  been  divided  into 
numerous  detachments,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  it  together  to  restore  its  eflScienoy.  Thus, 
while  one  was  concentrated  to  have  its  efficiency 
restored,  the  other  was  scattered  to  have  its 
efficiency  destroyed.  This  is  repeated  all  over  the 
kingdom.  We  build  up  to-day  what  we  destroy 
to-morrow,  and  this  game  of  "  see-saw "  costs 
us  thousands  which  are  worse  than  thrown  away. 

OS 
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'  What  IS  true  of  a  corps  is  true  of  the  whole 
army.  If  the  companies  of  a  regiment  require  to 
act  together  to  make  an  effective  corps,  equally 
do  regiments  require  to  be  brigaded  together  to 
form  an  efficient  brigade.  The  more  an  army  is 
dMjomted  and  scattered  in  time  of  peace,  the  less 
efficient  it  will  be  when  suddenly  called  together  in 
time  of  war.  This  system  is,  I  beheve,  not  only 
detrimental  to  the  service,  but  costly  to  the  State 
Ihere  is  a  perpetual  movement  of  troops  between 
the  headquarters  of  a  corps  and  its  detachments, 
and  of  whole  regiments  from  one  post  where  they 
have  been  scattered  to  another  where  they  can  be 
concentrated. 

'  Strategically  the  great  majority  of  our  military 
posts  have  no  value  whatever.  The  only  value 
they  possess  is  that  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  This,  if  properly  realised  and  applied, 
would  go  far  towards  establishing  a  better  and 
more  economical  system.  With  the  exception  of 
the  forts  capable  of  defence,  all  our  minor  militarv 
posts  should  be  dismantled  and  sold,  and  replaced 
by  a  few  large  garrisons-near  towns,  if  necessary. 
or  more  isolated,  like  Aldershot,  if  that  plan  be 
considered  best  on  military  grounds.  The  sites 
selected  for  the  new  posts  should  be  chosen  solely 
on  strategical  and  general  considerations.  The 
railway  system  of  this  country  is  tolerably  com- 
plete, and  the  addition  which  time  will  develop 
can  be  foreseen.  There  exist  now  certain  great 
centres  of  communication  which  command  the 
whole  country.  These,  no  doubt,  would  be  largely 
considered  in  forming  any  general  scheme,  as  they 
would  be  most  valuable  on  strategical  and  on 
economical  grounds.    If  large  miUtary  p.  tg  were 
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formed  at  or  nea:  chein,  xvc  c  Ud  not  only  at  once 
reinforce  any  par :  of  the  kingd  om  without  the  troo^ 
?r?H^  *°,<;h^°fe«  .^run.  bu.,  by  them,  we  coX 

dependent   on   a   district.     These   large   militarf 
posts  could  graduaUy,  by  the  labour  of  the  troZ 
and    as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  their  tdtion  b 

strong  entrenched  positions.  In  addition  to  the 
advantage  which  we  should  gain  from  substitutbg 
M  w  °°^  P°''*'°'^  ^°'  *^«  *l'°»«^'»d  weak  on  J 
^^L  ■  r  ?°'"?y  ^"  '^""^^  S^^  immensely! 
Tn  L^^  V}^  *?""°S  °^  "^"^  ^^'^y'  but  in  having 
ZT  ""u*^'^  '^'*™*  ^  *=«»*^«  ''bere  the  resrr^e 
forces  could  meet  and  be  brigaded  with  reeidar 
troops     Those  who  have  compared  the  pr™ 

witn  that  ot  one  billeted  m  the  county  town  wiU 
X'Krv?Cr  *^^  ^<^-*^ge  woulTbet 

ahl«  ZT  '""^  "  ^^^'^^  "^"'^'i  °i*.  it  would  en- 
Srrn^T''T^'"^?y'*'®'"»l*i««  i°  recruiting 
regiments  abroad,  m  the  depot  system,  which  if 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  in  estabfishin^' a  deare^ 
comiection  between  the  Reserve  and  the  Begdw 
forces.  It  IS,  however,  only  necessary  at  prfsent 
to  draw  attention  to  the  principle  which  should  be 
adopted,  not  to  the  detail  advantages  which  would 
flow  from  It.    If  such  a  plan  be  adopted,  the  s°tes 

ZT^^tnT  "''"'  '.i  ""'*  ^  *""y  ""^t^ed  before 
sSn^f  ?h/  '^"f  "^  """K  "  ^«  began  with  one 
section  of  the  country  without  due  regard  to  the 
other  we  might  find  that  we  had  spent  time  and 
money  on  an  object  which  marreS  ratWthan 
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advanced  the  general  design.  If  some  general 
scheme  could  be  developed  by  those  whose  military 
education  and  abilities  have  qualified  them  to  frame 
it,  it  might  then  be  carried  out  gradually  in  detail, 
each  detail  leading  up  to  the  complete  design. 
It  would  only  be  by  the  adoption  of  some  fixed 
design  with  a  determination  to  adhere  to  it  that 
the  sectional  jealousies,  and  local  political  opposi- 
tion, sure  to  come,  could  be  successfully  resisted. 

'  The  first  outlay  would  be  for  huts  or  barracks 
and  sites.  Against  this  should  be  set  the  value  of 
the  land  which  we  hold  in  the  heart  of  many 
manufacturing  towns  and  districts,  which  would 
make  a  large  set-ofi  against  the  expenditure.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  annual  saving  m  the  movement 
of  troops  (both  in  Army  and  Navy  votes)  would  be 
very  considerable,  and  would  soon  recoup  us  any 
first  outlay. 

'  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  have  ventured  to 
bring  to  your  notice  a  subject  which  is  far  wider 
than  the  nature  of  my  duties  entitled  me  to  deal 
with.' 

4.U.70. 

While  examining  the  regulations  relative  to 
the  moving  of  troops  by  land  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Halibuiton  made  the  discovery  that  for 
many  years  past  the  Government  had  been  paying 
excessive  rates  for  railway  conveyancn.  When 
fixed  by  Parliament  in  1844  *  they  had  been  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  applicable  to  the  general 
public.    In  time  the  rates  to  the  public  fell,  while 

'■  7  and  8  Viot.  o.  8S,  •.  12. 
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those  to  the  Government  remained  unaltered,  the 

result  being  that  the  Government  at  length  paid 

more  instead  of  less  than  the  pubUc.    He  repre- 

sented  to  the  railway  companies  with  ail  the  force 

at  his  command  that  this  was  contrary  to  the 

spirit  of  the  Act.     The  companies  refused  to  give 

way ;  there  were  no  means  short  of  legislation  by 

which  they  could  be  compeUed  to  do  so,  and.  in 

spite  of  the  favourable  report  of  more  than  one 

Parliamentary  Committee  before  which  he  pleaded 

the  case  of  the  War  Office,  it  was  not  until  1883. 

when  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  was  passed,  that  he 

succeeded  in  getting  the  rates  reduced.'     It  was 

estimated    that    between    1847    and    that   year 

Government   had    overpaid   the  railways  to  the 

extent  of  a  million  and  three-quarters  sterling. 

The  concession  effected  a  saving  of  35,00(W.  per 

annum,  which  would  have  been  65,000/.  if  Ireland 

had  not  contrived  to  obtain  exemption.    Other 

administrative    reforms   in   connexion   with    the 

supply  and  transport  service  which  were  effected 

through   his   instrumentality   had   the   effect   of 

mcreasing  the  net  saving  to  68.000/.  per  annum 

without  in  any  way  retrenching  the  pay  or  allow- 

anoes  or  the  comfort  of  the  soldier. 

And  it  is  important  to  observe,  in  view  of  pop- 
ular misconceptions,  that  Haliburton's  first  efforts 

'  48  ud  47  Viot.  0.  34,  >.  9. 
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when  in  a  position  of  lesponsibility  ind  influence 
were  diiecttid  toT^ards  decentxalisation,  and  to- 
wards abolishing  the  system  by  which  every  ques- 
tion relating  to  tianspoit  and  tiavelling  allowances 
was  referred  to  the  War  Ohice.  The  initial  step 
was  to  shift  all  executive  details  to  the  Generals 
Commanding  Districts ;  but  a  grave  diificulty  arose 
from  the  utter  chaos  into  which  the  regulations 
governing  these  allowfjices  had  been  sufiered  to 
drift.  Such  as  existed  were  scattered  through 
many  volumes  of  circulars,  some  wholly  obsolete, 
some  partially  cancelled,  and  all  overlaid  by  un- 
published decisions  unknown  outside  the  War 
Office  and  completely  inaccessible  tu  the  Army. 
Haliburton  at  once  undertook  to  compile  and  revise 
them,  and  in  due  time  the  whole  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  allowances  of  the  land  forces  were 
issued  in  a  small  volume  which  could  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  consequent  saving  of  time 
and  correspondence  was  equally  appreciated  in  the 
War  Office  and  in  the  Districts. 

A  few  years  later,  after  his  return  from  India, 
Haliburton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Committee 
which  was  appointed  to  examine  in  minute  detail 
into  the  working  of  every  branch  of  the  War  Office, 
civil  and  military  alike.  The  Committee  found  an 
enormous  amount  of  uitnecessary  duplioation  of 
work  and  a  ridiculously  ovei-staffed  clerical  esta- 
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blishment.  Their  drastic  recommendations  paved 
the  way  for  reforms  which  simplified  the  routine, 
brought  about  a  much-needed  decentralisation, 
and  effected  substantial  economy.  The  authorised 
establishment  of  clerks  of  the  higher  division 
stood  at  two  hundred  and  five  in  1876 ;  it  is  now, 
and  has  for  many  years  been,  under  sixty. 
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CHAPTER  II 

1872-1877 

Deputy  Aooountant-QeiieTal  in  the  Indian  Military  Department — 
Votea  of  Xhonka— Retuma  to  the  War  Office — The  Control 
Department — The  Training  oi  Supply  Officers — Letter  from 
Sir  William  Power. 

In  April  1872  Loid  Mayo  was  assassinated  as  he 
was  visiting  the  convict  establishment  on  the 
Andaman  Islands,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Northbrook,  who,  as  Under-Secretary  for  War,  had 
been  brought  into  close  contact  with  Haliburton. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  the  new  Viceroy 
applied  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll '  to  sanction  his 
appointment  as  Deputy  Accountant-General  in  the 
military  department  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  place  was  one  of  dignity  and  influence,  and  the 
ofier  most  flattering  to  a  man  of  Haliburton's 
standing  in  the  Home  Civil  Service.  But  there  were 
features  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  which 
might  well  make  him  hesitate  before  returning  an 
unconditional  acceptance.    He  was  just  forty ;  his 

'  Then  Secretary  of  State  {at  India. 
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position  in  the  War  Office  was  most  satisfactory, 
and  there  was  every  probability  of  his  remaining 
on  the  empljyed  list  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
and  eventually  retiring  on  a  liberal  pension. 

'If  I  now  proceed  to  India,'  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  'I  relinquish  aU  the  advantages 
of  my  past  service  and  my  future  prospects  in 
this  country,  with  the  certainty  that  I  can  never 
complete  the  full  period  of  service '  in  India,  and 
with  the  risk  of  being  invaUded  from  the  effects  of 
hard  work— no  mconsiderable  risk  in  that  climate 
if  I  render,  as  I  shall  endv  avour  to  do,  such  service 
as  I  feel  sure  His  Excellency  expects  from  me.' 

The  difficulty  was  adjusted  by  the  assurance  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  sanction 
any  pension  arrangement  that  the  Viceroy  might 
recommend,  and  Haliburton  still  further  secured 
himself  by  the  arrangement  that  he  should  proceed 
to  India  '  on  leave  of  absence '  for  the  period  of 
twelve  months,  and  thus  retain  the  option  of 
going  back  to  his  old  billet  with  his  position  and  his 
prospects  unimpaired. 

He  quitted  England  in  December  1872,  and 
re-entered  the  War  Office  in  April  1875,  his  leave 
having  been  periodically  extended.  His  return  was 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  due  recognition,  for  in  the 
course  of  his  first  year  in  India  he  was  offered  the 
immediate  reversion  of  the  Accountancy-General 

'  Suffloient  to  eotitle  him  to  a  penaion. 
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with  a  salary  of  3,00(V.  a  year.'    But  he  decided 
on  purely  private  grounds  that  his  work  at  home 
was    more    congenial.    London    had    attractions 
which  neither  Simla  nor  Calcutta  could  present ; 
and  when,  in  May  1874,  it  was  necessary  for  him' 
to  make  his  final  choice  between  India  and  the 
War  Office,  he  elected  for  the  latter.    At  the  urgent 
entreaty,  however,  of  Lord  Northbrook,  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War  =  granted  a  special  extension 
of  leave  till  the  foUowing  April,  in  order  that  some- 
one might  be  trained  up  under  Haliburton  to  take 
the  place  which  it  had  been  hoped  he  himself  would 
fill. 

w,  'JZl "??  '^^y  "P""  ^^^8  1^  back  again," 
wrote  the  Viceroy,  «upon  which  I  congratTilate 
you.  for  he  18  quite  one  of  the  best  men  of  business 
1  ever  came  across,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  Govern- 
ment I  am  very  sorry  for  his  determination 

1  don  t  thmk  you  will  lose  in  the  end  by  the  ex- 
penence  he  will  have  gained  in  Indian  work.' 

Lord  Northbrook's  regret  found  official  ex- 
pression  in  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  India.  HaMburton's  labours 
had  been  extensive  and  peculiar.  In  conveying 
the  original  offer  Lord  Northbrook  had  informed 

'  2,600  rupees  per  mensem. 

cJl^uuT  ^'^,(^*>"^<'.  'hen  Mr.  Gathomo  H«dy 
Cardwell  had  resignod  when  the  letter  reached  him.  '  If  I  had 
remained,  I  should  have  complied.  WiU  you  lay  thi.  before  my 
•uoeeMor  ?  '  wa.  hi.  endorsement  on  the  envelope  ^ 
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Office/ •i':,f~*^''*f-«-'  «t  the  War 
dealing    I^  ^^J  ,  "J^  '»«*"de    as   regards, 

continued  ill-hS  of  T      '^  ■^"''''°"^-'    ^he 
threw  from  the  h  '"^"°''  ^'-  ^eUner, 

the  officr„oon   ^fT""   ^''^  "^'^  »'"<1-   o 
numerou:  "'ol!;r^°"'^  shoulders,  and  the 

responsible  r  3  ;XT'''  '"  T'^"'  '""  ^^ 
Accountant-Generar    Th  '*'    'officiating 

most  part  wkhi.  ^'"'^^^««'"'«cmed,forthe 

o.e  o?  therlrtt    etror  T'--'  ""* 
Pe-nent„   recastin     r'^'  ZXTt^t 

crept,  generally  :;  ttSrifTet:  ''' 
soldiers  serving  in  ludia.  European 

oH?sroire^'£^„r^^^^^^ 

*t^  -e  r:gS:tiSLT  n^"  ^-^^^^^^^^ 
Empire.  IncTbe  n"g  aSrefenf  t£'  T^'^  ««««h 
tion  to  a  uniform  ;Stw'*^'^-'^'=«P- 
that,  wherever  the  soCr  ,'»„  t^^^"'**'""  ^> 
the  exact  equivalent  of  thi  -n  ''  ^  P^^  ^J"*"  be 
for  which  hLnlfsted .  anS thT  V°  ^*'-^  """''"'y 
in  countries  where  ft.:,^^       *  '^''^°  ^« '»  stationed 
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money  or  in  kind,  but  that  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  the  pay  of  the  soldier  be  increased  or 
diniinished  above  or  below  the  rates  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  Royal  Warrants  which  govern  its 
issue.  This  regulation  was  intended  to  be  and 
should  be  of  universal  application,  and  it  only 
needs  this  change  in  India  to  make  it  so.' 

f  And  outside  the  special  work  of  his  own  depart- 
ment Haliburton  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Inspector-Generals  of  Ordnance  for  the 
three  Presidencies,  and  other  distinguished  oflScers, 
on  a  special  Commission  to  make  a  comprehensive 
inquiry  into  the  work  devolving  on  each  of  the 
manufaeiu-ing  establishments,  arsenals,  magazines 
and  ordnance  depots  in  the  three  Presidencies,  with 
the  object  of  a  complete  revision  of  the  Indian 
Ordnance  Departments.  For  the  ability  and  care 
bestowed  upon  this  most  important  and  compli- 
cated subject  he  received  for  the  second  time 
the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
though  the  resolution  did  not  reach  him  until 
some  months  after  his  return  to  England.  When, 
after  his  final  retirement  from  the  Civil  Service, 
the  Treasury  were  trying  to  deduct  his  years  in 
India  from  the  time  he  was  allowed  to  count 
for  pension,  he  remarked  playfully,  in  a  letter 
to  an  old  friend,  '  That  was  about  the  best  work 
I  have  ever  done,  and  it  would  be  odd  if  it  had 
to  go  unpensioned.' 
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■  Ab  Lord  Northbrook  had  predicted.  HaUburton's 
Indian  expenence  was  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  him  m  the  important  branches  of  miUtary 
administration  for  which  he  was  destined.    He  had 

European,  from  withm,  a  circumstance  which  gave 

cl^  rf  *  '^  f  "''''''^-""  *  departmental 
Committee  formed  shortly  after  his  retum-against 
the  unhmited  extension  of  the  private  soldier's 
service  m  India.'    He  had  gained  an  insight  into 
matters  of  finance  and  poUcy  which  was  unattain- 
able  at  the  War  Office  by  anyone  of  his  rank. 
He   had   acqmred   additional   experience  in  the 
art  of  managing  men,  and  he  had  associated  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  equaUty  with  some  of  the 
ablest  servants  of  the  Crown,  civil  and  miUtary 
Among  these  especial  mentiou  should  be  made  of 

^r^,  fvS"  ^'""^'  '^'  f'««-^  -^-'d  Cromer, 
who  had  been  Lord  Cardwell's  military  secretary 
and  now  occupied  a  corresponding  post  under  Js 
elative.  Lord  Northbrook.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
Lady  Hahburton.  the  maker  of  Modem  Egypt  bears 
testimony  to  her  husband's  '  great  intel^ce  and 
force  of  character  and  to  the  admirable  mamier  in 

•^  in  IrX™^  It^h^       Pnvate  soldier  after  eight  ye  J- 
^^^^^  ir^,  ma.  doTOhJl  very  rapidly  .a  regard,  bluth  and 
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which  he  carried  through  whatever  work  came  to 
his  hand.' 

Haliburton  found  his  old  colleagues  at  the  War 
Office  delighted  to  welcome  him  both  privately 
and  officially.  An  opportune  resignation  was 
in  prospect,  but  before  he  received  promotion  to 
the  office  of  Director  of  Supplies  and  Transports 
his  services  were  employed  on  a  very  delicate  and 
responsible  piece  of  reorganisation.  The  new  Con- 
servative Government  detested  Cardwell  and  all  his 
works,'  and  there  were  many  of  its  supporters  and 
some  even  of  its  members  who  would  gladly> 
if  they  dared,  have  drawn  a  sponge  over  the 
whole  record  of  his  achievements  at  the  War 
Office.  '  Purchase  '  was  gone  beyond  recall ;  '  short 
service '  was  only  in  the  experimental  stage ; 
but  in  attacking  the  Control  department  the 
reactionary  school  had  the  full  force  of  military 
opinion  at  its  back. 

The  Control  department  had  been  constituted 
by  Mr.  Cardwell  in  1870  in  consultation  with  Sir 
Henry  Storks,  Sir  Edward  Lugard  and  Sir  William 
Power.  The  Secretary  for  War,  after  investigating 
the  subject  with  his  accustomed  thoroughness, 
and  guided  by  the  evidence  taken  before  Lord 
Strathnaim's  Committee,  had  become  convinced 
that  for  the  management  of  such  vast  and  vital 

'  See  Amy  AiminMntim,  p.  36. 
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responsibiUties  as  were  involved  in  „»  n 

tions  every  General  CnT      ^-  ''""^  "P^^"" 

each  nf  ft,  ^  8"b-departments.     Over 

each  of  these  groups  was  to  be  placed  ■^  hJ^    t 
selected  staff  officers  with  the  ti'    of  Cont  ,f 
Wed  a^d  organised  onapurel/Ll^rri:" 

Sr=t^.tira^£f?'?Srt: 

simpler  to  create  Zvn"»-^      -  ^^        ^ '"''''^ 


fcvfi  r 
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aioused  no  unfriendly  feelings ;  but  the  term 
Control  Department  was  seized  upon  by  its  enemies, 
and  they  were  many,'  to  discredit  it.  '  AVhat  is 
the  departmnnt  to  control  ?  '  was  asked  at  once  ; 
and  the  not  unnatural  inference  was  drawn  that 
it  was  intended  to  check  and  control  the  Generals 
Commanding,  and  not,  as  was  the  actual  case, 
merely  to  aid  and  strengthen  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  responsible  business  duties  for  which 
they  had  neither  training  nor  experience.  The 
department  never  recovered  from  the  weight  of  its 
bad  name,  though  the  prejudice  was  abating  when 
it  was  abolished  in  1875.  The  Conservative 
Government  first  decapitated  it  by  abolishing  the 
Controllers,  and  then  dissolved  it  into  its  original 
elements,  recreating  the  old  Commissariat,  Military 
Store,  and  Pay  Departments,  each  independent  of 
the  others  and  all  unrepresented  on  the  stafi  of 
Generals  Commanding. 

Writing  to  the  '  Times '  less  than  a  year  before 
his  death,  Haliburton  declared  that  the  Control 
Department  set  up  by  Cardwell  was  the  only  real 
soimd  business  organisation  which  the  British 
Army  had  enjoyed  during  the  whole  coiirse  of  hi» 
long  service.    Drawing  his  moral  from  the  Report 


*  '  Espeoially,'  wrote  Haliburton  in  aft«r  yciira,  *  ttie  Goueral 
Staff,  which  now  lost  it«  power  over  services  with  whioh  for  gaa»n- 
tions  it  had  meddled  and  muddled.' 
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of  h  War  Stores  Commission,  he  pointed  out 
that  to  secure  thoroughly  efficient  control  of  the 
supply  and  transport  services.  Generals  on  detached 
command  should  in   every  case  have  a  tr Jned 

expert  on  their  staff  to  supervise,  under  their  orders 
every  branch  of  the  business  services.     The  wa^; 
of  such  an  expert  could  not  be  supplied  by  any 
mere     flnanc:a    adviser,'  however  sLled  in  Z 
higher  walks  of  army  book-keeping  ■     He  could 
only  be  produced  by  years  of  training  in  each 
business  branch,  in  the  War  Office,  and  &nZ 
on  the  General's  staff.     This  was  the  class  of  man 
wh.ch  the  Control  Department  was  created  to  t2 
and  encourage,  and.  had  its  existence  been  spa  e" 
Hahbur^on   was   absolutely   convinced   that   th 
admmis  rat:ve  failures  in  South  Africa  and   th 

test  1  7     \        "'"""''^-     '  ^  ^«''*"^«d  to  pro. 
test,  as  strongly  as  my  subordinate  position  would 

"rctatior;'''°^"«^---«'^-ican 

In  the  field,'  ho  wrntj>    '  *u^  i-        .  . 

but  mutake,  in  supply  „r  tr»n»,^rt    '  ,      '°™  "'  '"™«y  ' 

giveri«,  to  ii^Z'  rLSleTK^^'""/™^'-* 
orron  of  aoooimtinii  Thnv  .1  .  .  .  °'  ""^  ''"•^  "era 
conduct  of  th.  ,„pl  S^^ee,      o^"""  '"'^  ^  «>«  »«cce»£ul 

iftrnw,  August  30.  1906.  "™"^'"  <U"»«teni. 
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And  while  his  protests  in  this  behalf  were 
unavailing,  Haliburton  was  impiessed  by  a  deep- 
seated  blemish  in  connexion  with  the  administra- 
tive services  which  had  been  left  practically  un- 
touched during  the  short  existence  of  the  Control 
Department.  The  combatant  officers  were  under 
the  firm  belief  that  the  civilians  attached  to  the 
Army  had  no  feeling  in  common  with  them.  They 
wyre  convinced  that  these  latter  existed  more  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  and  thwarting  the  Army 
than  of  aiding  its  operations  in  the  field  or  pro- 
moting its  comfort  and  well-being  in  garrison; 
that  they  were  constituted  to  spy  out  the  nakedness 
of  the  land,  and  to  reduce  the  emoluments  and 
restrict  the  privileges  of  the  soldier  in  every 
direction.  This  was  no  modern  prejudice :  the 
misunaerstanding  had  raged  ever  since  commis- 
saries had  been  attached  to  the  British  Army. 
On  active  service  the  officers  of  the  Commissariat 
were  seldom  in  the  confidence  of  the  Generals 
Commanding,  and  frequently  they  were  not  even 
consulted  as  to  their  ability  to  carry  out  the 
movements  in  contemplation.  Hence  arose  many 
of  the  so-called  Commissariat  failures  recorded  in 
our  wars,  and  the  recriminations  between  the 
Army  and  its  Supply  Department  to  which  these 
failures  gave  rise.  Nor  had  any  appreciable  im- 
provement been  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  recent 
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years  a  certab  number  of  the  commissaries  had 
been  drawn  from  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
Army. 

The  latest  reorganisation  of  the  Control  Depart- 
ment    now   bifurcated   once  more   into  separate 
branches  ot  supply  and  ordnance,  left  this  mischief 
untouched,  and  though  the  objectionable  name  of 
ContooUer    was  gone,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope 
that     Supply'  would  be  more  popular  with  the 
Army  or  more  successful  in  its  operations,  than  it 
had  been  m  the  past.    Shortly  after  his  return 
from  India,  Haliburton  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
m  which  he  placed  before  him  the  view  on  this' 
subject  acquired    from  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
the  Commissariat  and  strengthened  by  a  recent 
experience  of  the  workings  of  the  Army  Depart- 
ments ,n  India.     At  Mr.  Hardy's  request  these 
views  were  subsequently  committed  to  writing  in 
the  form  of  a  memorandum. 

Haliburton  put  his  finger  at  once  on  the  sore 
place.  So  long  as  the  Commissariat  officers  were 
civilians  pure  and  simple,  or  military  men  deprived 
of  their  mihtary  rank  and  titles,  good  feeUng  and 
mutual  understanding  between  the  Army  and  the 
Army  Departments  was  impossible. 

'  We  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  Armv  an 
important    section    differently    constituteranS 
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di£Ferently  organised  from  its  main  body.  We  give 
it — or  at  any  rate  it  ha',  acquired — an  inferior 
Army  status.  We  impose  upon  it  the  delicate 
and  obnoxious  duty  of  checking  extravagant 
tendencies,  of  acting  as  a  Remembrancer'  of 
regulations,  as  it  were,  to  the  Army,  and  we  expect 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  two.' 

The  only  remedy,  he  contended,  was  gradually 
to  eliminate,  with  due  respect  to  living  interests, 
the  existing  civil  element  and  to  make  all  future 
appointments  to  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
Supply  and  Transport  Department  entirely  from 
the  Army,  the  officers  so  appointed  retaining 
their  military  rank,  and  being  still  for  all  purposes 
of  personal  discipline  under  the  rule  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General. Officers  not  below  the  rank  of 
captain,  taken  from  the  Army  with  a  thorough 
and  mature  knowledge  of  its  feelings,  habits  and 
requirements,  would  not  only  be  an  excellent 
foundation  on  which  to  build  up  the  extra  know- 
ledge for  departmental  duties,  but  they  w.  Jd 
establish  that  community  of  interest,  that  sym- 
pathy and  fellow-feeling,  between  the  Army  and 
the  Departments  created  for  its  supply  and  main- 
tenance, which  were  then,  and  had  always  been, 
conspicuously  lacking. 

It  was  patent,  indeed,  unless  civilian  officers 
and  subordinates  were  to  be  sacrificed  wholesale, 

•  A  favourite  metaphor  of  Halibuiton's,  vide  infra,  p.  US. 
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that  it  would  take  years  before  the  reform  was 
completely  carried  out.  To  Haliburton's  mind 
this  gradual  process  was  a  strong  recommendation. 
'Sudden  and  violent  reforms,'  he  wrote 
amountmg  almost  to  revolutions  in  the  ArmT  are 
always  to  be  deprecated.  They  introduce  nTw  and 
unaccustomed  elements,  destroy  the  feelil  of 
security  m  appointments  which^mp/J^l  sbouM 
TrZrTllT*^  -certainty,  alarm,';7d  frSon 
The  more  gradual  a  reform,  the  more  likely  it  is 

tWrlr  '  '^l^'','i'l'*  "^°^«  *"  *^^e^  desirable 
that  reforma  should  begin  in  the  lower  grades 
working  upwards  and  gradually  and  impercSv 
leavenmg  the  whole  department.'       ™P^''='P*"'ly 

And  here  the  need  for  change  was  most  im- 
perative  in  the  lower  grades,  comprising,  as  they 
did  a  chaotic  mass  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  belonging  to  the  Army  Service  Corps 
of  soldiers  temporarUy  attached  from  regiments, 
of  pensioners  and  of  civilians. 

hp  l?.r'''*'  *^^^  the  upper  grades  of  officers  may 
be.  their  success  must  be  hampered,  if  not  entirely 
prevented,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  under  them 
no  sufficient  stock  of  reUable  juniors  and  suT 
ordmates  to  carry  out  their  orir,  or  t^  whom 

l^ir^  r"®'^'"*'y  ^^^'^^^  *he  execution  olZ 
mmor  but  important  details  of  their  duty 
From  these  two  elements-uninstructed  and  "im-" 

T^Zf  °^T'-  '8°"™''*  °*  *^«  "^y  and  the 
conduct  of  busmess  generally,  and  a  disjointed 
subordinate  department  witho^i  uniform  ogS^ 
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tion— we  expect  successful  departmental  adminis- 
tration.' 

If  the  subordinate  department  was  to  be  made 
efficient,  the  men  employed  in  it  must  be  drawn 
from  a  different  stratum. 

'  For  work  of  this  character  we  do  not  want 
boys  fresh  from  school  and  ignorant  of  the  service. 
We  want  men  of  the  Quartermaster  class,  con- 
versant with  the  regulations  of  the  service,  and 
"  up  to "  the  thousand-and-one  little  methc^  to 
which  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  resort 
in  order  to  scamp  the  service  to  the  uttermost. 
We  require,  in  fact,  hard-headed,  rough-and-ready 
men  of  average  intelligence,  who  have  by  long 
habit  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Army,  of  Army  contractors,  of  the  Regulations  of 
the  Service,  and  of  the  quality  of  supplies,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  control  large  bodies 
of  men.  This  is  the  stufi  we  want,  and  the  Army 
contains  a  rich  mine  which  we  have  almost  entirely 
neglected.' 

Hallburton  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  cf 
wribing  on  a  subject  with  which  he  was  personally 
conversant.  For  years  before  his  entry  into  the 
War  Office  he  had  experienced  the  trials  and 
vexations  of  a  civilian  commissary  officer,  in  war 
time  and  peace  time,  on  foreign  stations  and  at 
home. 

'  There  are,'  he  wrote, '  and  always  will  bo,  oases 
where  the  individual  officers,  possessed  of  cxcep- 
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tional  personal  influences  and  advantaces  nv»r 
come  these  difficulties,  but  such  excepS'a"e  so 
exceedmgly  rare  that  they  serve  to  prove  ^herde' 

He  was  himself  one  of  these  exceptions. 

As  imght  well  be  supposed,  his  suggestions 
met  with  a  sympathetic  reception  in  military 
cjrcles.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  declared  that 
they  were  founded  on  a  simple,  rational  and 
judicious  principle,  and  deserved  the  fullest  sup- 
port.  His  Royal  Highness  added  that,  if  the 
scheme  were  once  fairly  established  it  would 
'ipnt  an  end  to  those  distressing  and  continual 
fnctions  and  vexations  which  abWb  so  large  a 

bv  Z  ^k"'' •?  ^'J"'^  *"**l«d  as  best  they  caTbe 
by  the  authorities,  leave  a  sting  and  a  raw  which 
can  never  entirely  be  got  rid  of 

But  in  the  War  Office,  and  to  the  mmd  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  HaUburton's  memorandum 
Jailed  to  carry  conviction.  The  Supply  and 
Transport  Department  continued  to  be  recruited 
by  t^e  appointment  of  'such  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  civUians'  as  might  be 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  in 
practice  civilians  were  for  some  time  to  come 
appomted  almost  exclusively.  Gradually  the 
mihtary  element  was  strengthened  in  point  of 
numbers,   but   the  department  failed  to  gain  a 
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military  character,  and  it  was  not  until  1887, 
undei  the  regime  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  that  the  leforms 
advocated  by  Haliburton  in  1875  were  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  Commissariat  staff  finally  merged 
in  the  department  of  the  Quartermaster-Greneral. 
To  other  changes  which  accompanied  this  merger 
and  which  swept  away  civil  control  over  Army 
expenditure,  Haliburton,  as  we  shall  see,  offered  a 
strong  though  unavailing  resistance. 

The  interest  of  the  controversy  lies  in  the 
past  rather  than  in  the  present,  though  some 
passages  from  Haliburton's  memorandum  throw 
light  on  recent  experiences  in  South  Africa ;  and 
the  following  letter  from  Sir  William  Power, 
pronounced  by  Haliburton  to  have  been  by  far  the 
ablest  administrator  produced  by  the  wars  of  the 
early  Victorian  period,  is  valuable  as  a  historical 
document : 

■  Wimbledon,  Aug.  6,  187S. 

'  My  dea''  Haliburton, — I  have  read  your  paper 
with  much  interest ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  un- 
answerable, and  will,  I  trust,  be  adopted  in  its 
main  features. 

'  It  is  the  complement  of  the  Control  scheme, 
such  as  it  would  have  become  in  the  natural 
course  had  the  original  plan  or  principle  been 
adhered  to.  By  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
Control  officers  would  have  come  from  the  Line, 
and  of  the  subordinate  department  from  the 
ranks,  and  the  development  you  advocate  would 
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have  been  obvious  and  easy.  But  the  discourage- 
ment to  the  admission  of  Line  officers,  the  muddling 
up  of  Supply  and  Control  and  Ordnance,  and  the 
various  considerations  of  prejudice  and  personal 
mterest  which  were  allowed  to  weigh,  never  gave 
the  Control  scheme  a  fair  chance. 

First,  as  regards  the  name  "  Control  "  ;  it  was 
adopted  partly  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  favour- 
ing the  Commissariat  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
departments,  and  partly  because  the  higher  branch 
was  intended  to  exercise  a  controlling  power  over  the 
sub-department.  But  when,  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  Lord  Strathnaim's  Committee,  the  Con- 
trollers and  Commissaries  were  made  into  one 
department,  the  name  lost  all  meaning  unless 
the  invidious  one  attached  to  it. 

'  It  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Control  scheme 
that  the  department  should  be  recruited  from 
civU  sources.  The  candidates  come  in  too  yoimg ; 
their  pretensions— after  competitive  examinations 
—are  too  high.  And  from  their  false  position  they 
do  not  acquire  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
trades  and  tradesmen  they  should  superintend— 
of  the  habits  and  needs  of  -"ue  soldiers  they  have 
to  supply.  Nor  do  they  readily  acquire  the 
military  experience  and  habit  of  command  indis- 
pensable for  the  management  and  discipline  of 
the  large  numbers  of  soldiers  forming  the  Supply 
and  Transport  Corps.  This  incompetency  is  ob- 
vious in  peace,  it  becomes  infinitely  more  so  when 
immediate  and  vast  expansion  is  required,  often 
of  very  heterogeneous  and  unbroken  material, 
requiring  the  combination  of  more  than  ordinary 
military  and  administrative  ability.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  simultaneously  required  a  large 
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expansion  of  the  superior  department,  for  ;rhich 
equally  new  and  untrained  material  only  is  avail- 
able, affording  a  temptation  and  excuse  for  the 
introduction  of  military  officers  into  the  Supply 
and  Transport  Corps,  quite  mdependently  of  the 
depart  jient,  thus  giving  rise  to 'friction,  conten- 
tion and  antagonism  where  all  should  work  as 
one  machine  under  the  departmental  chief  and 
his  officers. 

'The  organisation  of  the  subordinate  depart- 
ment as  you  propose  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
original  Control  scheme.  It  would  give  a  body  of 
tried  soldiers  and  practical  men  from  the  Supply  and 
Transport  Corps,  and  from  the  Army  generally,  to 
whom  the  pay  and  advancement  of  the  sub- 
department  would  be  a  great  prize,  who  would  not 
be  above  their  work,  and  who  would  be  quite 
amenable  to  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  super- 
intending department. 

'  Such  an  organisation  would  have  great  and 
natural  power  of  expansion ;  for  the  peace  Cadres 
of  both  the  superior  and  the  subordinate  depart- 
ment could,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  be  rapidly 
supplemented  from  the  numerous  retired  and  half- 
pay  officers  and  N.C.O.s  appljnng  for  service,  all 
of  whom  would  have  had  military  training,  many 
of  them  staff  and  administrative  experience,  and 
almost  any  of  whom  would  be  better  than  the 
volunteers  from  the  public  offices  and  the  raw 
recruits  swept  up  from  the  streets  which  were 
our  only  resource  m  the  Crimean  War. 

'  I  entire  _  agree  with  you  as  regards  the  pre- 
judice (not  altogether  unfounded)  which  the  Army 
entertains  against  the  department,  and  the  jealousy 
with   which   (for  obvious   reasons)  the  Army  is 
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un^t^A^^  *H  '^T'*"'^"*-  'r''«««  difficulties 
undoubtedly  east  and  must  be  met  and  overcome 
for  the  credit  of  the  country. 

'It  is  no  use  maintaining  a  department  for  the 
sakeof  abnsmg  it.  The  late  Government  got  into 
an  entirely  wrong  groove  when  they  departed 
from  the  pnnciple  of  Lord  Sirathnairn's  Com^ttee, 
and  they  could  not  be  got  out  of  it.  I  should  not 
have  retired  from  the  service  had  I  seen  any  pro- 
spect of  their  doing  so,  and  there  seemed  then  no 
nope  of  the  change  which  has  occurred  to  afford 
the  Conservative  party  an  opportunity  of  proving 
their  claim  to  the  administrative  superiority  thev 
are  credited  with.  ^        ' 

f.,.'\°"  paper  shows  not  only  in  what  direction 
the  change  ,Wrf  be  made,  but  also  shows  with 
what  Uttle  cost  and  friction  it  may  be  made  I  feel 
great  interest  m  your  plan,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  original  Control  principles  were  departed 
from,  I  entertain  hopes  of  seeing  the  department 
on  a  proper  footing.  To  me  your  statements  are  so 
clear  and  convincing,  and  they  Wt  so  exactly  the 
b  ote  m  the  present  system,  and  show  a  courae  >  - 
plain,  simp  e  and  easy  of  setting  it  right,  that  1 
cannot  beheve  they  wiU  fail-they  caiiot  be 
contradicted. 

'Excuse  the  length  of  this  hasty  scrawl,  which 
would  grow  beyond  all  bounds  if  I  were  to  enter 
into  a  lathe  of  t-e  arguments  and  evidence  which 
accumulate  upon  me  as  I  write.  Wishing  vou 
every  success  and  the  service  the  advantage  of  the 
plan  you  so  ably  advocate, 
'  Believe  me, 

'  t'^ery  faithfully  yours, 
'  W.  Tyrone  Power.' 


■J> 
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CHAPTER  III 

1877-1887 

Dirct'tor  of  Supplies  and  Transports — Manias — Feeding  the 
Army  during  the  Nile  Campaign — Praise  from  Lord  Wolseley 
— The  Sualdn-Berber  Railway — Parliamentary  Tributes — b 
Made  a  K.C.B — Some  Personal  Traita — His  Relations  towards 
his  Subordinatas. 

In  1878  Haliburton  succeeded  Sir  William  Drake 
as  Director  of  Supplies  and  Transports,  and  shortly 
before  that  date  a  new  chapter  in  his  career  had 
been  opened.  On  November  3,  1877,  he  was 
married  to  Mariana  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late 
Leo  Schuster,  and  widow  of  Sir  William  Dickaaon 
Clay,  Bart.  Hitherto  he  had  lived  the  life  of  a 
bachelor  of  somewhat  retiring  disposition,  wrapped 
up  in  his  work,  and  little  afiected  by  the  attractions 
and  distractions  of  fashionable  London.  His  wife 
was  a  lady  of  ample  private  means,  witty  and 
agreeable,  fond  of  society,  and  moving  in  a  circle 
which  embraced  men  and  women  of  varied  interests 
and  accomplishments,  and  where  brains  and  good 
breeding  were  indispensable  passports.   Her  house 
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m  Lowndes  Square  was  a  centre  of  quiet  hospi- 
taUty,  attractive  alike  to  the  citizen  of  the  world 
and  to  those  who  held  aloof  from  the  common 
round  of  pleasure  and  amusement.     Throughout 
their  married  life  Lady  Haliburton  had  one  single 
aim:  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  the  success  of 
her  husband.     With  a  woman's  shrewdness  she 
-eabsed  that,  if  his  remarkable  qualities  were  to 
hnd  proper  scope,  he  must  shake  oft  the  habit  of 
self-effacement  which  absorption  in  official  routine 
IS  apt  to  engender,  and  reveal  his  individuaUty 
to  a  wider  company  than  that  with  which  he  was 
brought  into  immediate  and  daily  contact.     To 
a  man  of  HaUburton's  fearless  and  independent 
character  the  change  in  his  worldly  fortunes  made 
not  an  iota  of  difference,  but  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  human  nature,  and  to  aU  experience, 
If  the  step  which  rendered  him  indifferent  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  public  service  had  not  given 
him  a  new  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  coUeagues 
and  superiors. 

The  period  during  which  HaUburton  '  directed  ' 
the  Supply  and  Transport  services  comprised  eight 
wars  or  '  sorts  of  war.'  The  twenty  years  that 
followed  the  Indian  Mutiny  had  been  an  epoch  of 
almost  unbroken  peace,  so  far  as  the  British  Em- 
pire was  concerned,  but  the  time  had  come  when 
the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  were  once  more 
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to  be  unlocked.'  In  1877  the  services  of  Britbh 
Regulars  were  required  on  the  frontiers  of  Cape 
Colony.  In  1878  the  Russo-Turkish  imbroglio 
which  involved  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves, 
and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Cyprus,  put  the 
abilities  of  the  new  Director  to  the  test.  In  1879 
came  the  Zulu  War :  this  was  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  the  first  Transvaal  War,  by  the 
Tel-el-Kebir  campaign,  by  General  Graham's  oper- 
ations in  the  Soudan  in  1884,  by  the  Bechuana- 
land  Expedition,  and  by  the  operations  up  the 
Nile  and  round  Suakin,  undertaken  in  the  vain 
hope  of  relieving  General  Gordon  and  '  smashing 
the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum.' 

With  the  exception  of  the  Egyptian  War  of 
1882,  at  which  date  he  was  incapacitated  for  duty 
by  the  effects  of  a  bad  fall,  the  arrangements  for  the 
supply  and  transport  in  every  one  of  these  ex- 
peditions devolved  upon  Haliburton.  In  time  of 
war  and  under  the  ever-varying  conditions  of 
active  service  it  is  impossible  to  insure  with  abso- 
lute certainty  against  waste  and  loss  and  accident, 
or  against  the  shortcomings  of  subordinates.  But 
as  regards  the  despatch  of  stores  and  transport 
equipment  from  home,  no  British  armies  in  the  field 

' '  Turn  regina  deam  cmIo  delapw  monntM 
ImpuUt  ipsa  manu  portas.  et  oardine  veno 
Belli  ferratofl  rumpit  Batumia  poatflo.* 

i<aiHtd,  vU.  890, 


" 


^ 
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fron>  a  staff  officer  •  in Xv  ^879         I ''"""' 
Lord  WolseJev',  ^.     ^       f    "^'  "^  ^'^^  ^ve  of 
^^woiseleys  departure  for  South  Africa. 

day.Si^GamS^esle^""  conversation  "^  3^e«ter. 
^  nothing  at  prS^nt  n?f^  «ay  to  that,  know- 
at  the  seat  of '^^Trlnd ^'''^k'"' °* *^»«  «*«'«« 
moment,  employed  on  work  ^H?  ^«°'  "P  *<>  this 
?ttention,  80  tharhe  hJs  L  "i^'^r^'*  «"  ^is 

J»d^g  of  the  detaSs  of  wEat  h^^  *''  ?'''*"«  °* 
tie  Cape,  it  is  quite  inZ^it  ?'*°J°"'8  "'"'* 
any  opinion  what«v7r  a^^t„  f h  °'  ^™  *°  «i^e 
that  ought  to  be  J^t  out  V t  Tu"^*  °*  ^*°^«« 
your  own  responsibSitv  tL?  ™"'*'l^  ^°*^«ly  on 
not  comply  iriih  ^7  ^?"  «'ther  do  or  do 

you  to  keep  upthe  snnnM       ,^"  Garnet  looks  to 
an  adequate  standard?^  ''  **  *■*"  '*"*  "^  ^w  to 

enabled  Z  Z^TT'J'''''"^'  ''"*  "'^'^  *>«- 
-pplies  for  the  f:,!  W^'J'f'  '"'*''=''  '"«« 
l8andhlana.»istoill  wl  °^  *°  ^''**'  ^^^ 

P^vioua  yV  Betr?et;''o?:r T  ^''^ 
steam  the  supplies  for  „,/,        ■        ^^''«'<'P^  and 

'  J«CS!  JS;f ««-™'  Sir  J.  F.  Maurtoe.  K.C.B.. 
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nearest  adjoining  territory,  and  the  items  that 
were  drawn  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  in- 
significant in  quantity.  Gradually,  as  communica- 
tions Became  perfected,  a  change  set  in,  and  the 
main  base  for  the  troops  on  active  service  was 
transferred  to  Pall  Mall.  But  no  adequate  system 
or  establishment  for  carrying  out  these  duties  had 
been  created,  when  the  sudden  occupation  of 
Cyprus  threw  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  Supply  and 
Transport.  The  first  troops  who  landed  found 
themselves  on  very  short  commons,  and  some  of 
Haliburton's  scanty  band  of  subordinates  seem 
temporarily  to  have  lost  their  heads.'  The  Director, 
as  head  of  the  department,  was  prompt  in  ex- 
plaining to  his  Parliamentary  chief,  the  Surveyor- 
General,'^  the  source  of  the  mischief,  and  he  insisted 
that  without  an  establishment  for  reserve  supplies 
at  home  it  was  impossible  to  grapple  with  such 
emergencies.  Fortunately  the  Secretary  for  War, 
Colonel  Stanley,"  had  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
proceeding  himself  to  Cyprus  and  investigating 
the  various  complaints— mainly  arising  out  of  an 
outbreak  of  fever,  with  which  the  Supply  depart- 
ment had  nothing  to  do*— that  were  being  venti- 
lated in  the  press.   What  he  saw  and  learnt  on  the 

1   Vide  infra,  p.  66. 

•  For  the  offloo  of  Surveyor-Gemral,  vidt  infra. 

'  The  Uto  (fifteenth)  E»rl  of  Derby. 

«  Uililary  Uft  oftht  Bute  of  Cambridge,  ii.  lU. 
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spot  convinced  him  of  the  justice  of  Haliburton's 
representations  ,nd  funds  were  provided  ZVi 
the  vote  of  credit  >  for  the  immediate  creation  of 

exneditinn         u  eqmppmg  the  Natal 

S ^vtV  ""*   '""^    ^^^-^    accomplished 

w,tkn  anythmg  approaching  the  required  perio,i. 

War  HaUburton  wa«  made  a  C.B.  in  1880 »  but 
the  most  marked  success  of  his  career  as  oLte* 
was  achieved  in  the  Nile  campaign  of  1884-18?. 

J^oIT"^  r '^^^•^  ities  both  -I' 
relatm  to  supply  and  transport.     The   latter 
as  all  must  remember,  was  conducted  by  spectl 
•whaleboats'  suited   to  Nile  navigation"^  Jd  to 
portage^    They  were  designed.  buUt  and  equipped 

--    %Hthredtrmrserur:aet 

Company,  Put  I.  81  «7    m^  „«      ■*^^.  ^'^y/t'^  Sovdan 

we«  n-dy'^'Telitrv  T.  „f       """'  1°"  """"^  "'  "»■» 

18 
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oapable  of  carrying  twelve  soldiers  and  a  hundred 
days'  supplies,  while  voyageurs  and  Kroomen  were 
brought  from  Canada   and  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  to  pilot  the  boats  through  the  broken  waters 
of  the  Cataracts.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  strain 
on  the  troops,  moral  and  physical,  and  in  spite 
of   some   ridicule,   it   was   determined  that   the 
provisions  should  differ  both  in  variety  and  m 
quality  from  any  that  had  hitherto  been  issued 
on  service.     They  had  to  be  packed  in  specially 
designed  cases,  suitable  alike  to  the  light  NUe 
boats  and  to  the  rough  camel  transport  of  the 
desert,  while  the  unknown  effect  of  the  cUmate 
on  the  packages  and  contents  had  to  be  guarded 
against  by  conjecture  and  analogy.' 

'  Tho  ordinary  dai\y  field  ration  w« :  IJ  lb.  b«l>  or  1  lb.  p«- 
Berved  meat:  U  lb.  bread,  or  1  lb.  biwuit  or  «""!  I"'"' 
i  oz.  ooffee  J  a  oz.  sugar  ;  i  oi.  »lt ;  A  <"=•  I»PI»V  ^  l*"'  '""'' 
vegetable,,  or  1  oz.  com.re«»d  veget.bl«u  orl  tm  «r^- ; 
,i,  gal.  Ume-juioe.  with  J  or.  sugar.  The  boat  ration  WM. 
liLrved  corned  meat.  1  lb.  on  four  day.  out  of  ..x ;  F«««d 
fre-h  meat.  1  lb.  on  one  day  out  of  8ii ;  h«n  or  I*"""' > '^- ™  ""J 
day  out  of  six  ;  freeh  meat,  I  lb  in  lubatrtution  for  1  lb  of  tty  of 
the  foregoing,  whenever  it  can  be  procured ;  <=b<««.  i  »^  '""'y ' 
bi.cuit,Tavy  or  cabin.  1  lb  five  day.  out  of  ..x  ;  bread  IJ  1^  i" 
.ubatitution  for  I  lb.  of  bieeuito,  whenever  pnx!ur»ble  ;  Hour,  IJlb 
one  day  out  of  .ix  ,  baking  powder,  i  o..  to  12  lb.  of  Bour.  to 
addition  to  which  the  men  on  the  boaU  received  daily  :  1  '«•  "•• 
3  01.  .ugar.  J  oi.  ealt,  A  <»•  I»PP"'  i  '^  ""=»•  '  "^  P^"™ 
vegetable,  or  12  oz.  freeh  vegetable.,  „'„  gaUon  vme^.  , 
,}"  gal  Umeiuice,  i  oz.  oatmeal;  pickle.,  i  oz.  four  day.  out 
Jf  .iiTjam  or  marmalade,  U  o..  two  day.  out  of  ..x  i  <rt««r-, 
1  tUi  every  three  day.  ;  tob«oo,  }  lb.  evwy  fifteen  d»yB  i  ioap, 
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Lord  Wolseley  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
somewhat  exacting  taskmaster,  and  when  he 
bestows  praise  the  recipient  need  have  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  whether  it  has  been  fairly  earned.  The 
following  letter,  then,  requires  no  comment : 

Camp,  Korti,  8/3/80. 

My  dear  Haliburton,— As  I  may  call  it, 
our  first  campaign  is  now  over,  and  this  little  army 
18  gomg  laix)  summer  quarters  on  the  open  reach 
ot  water  extending  from  Hanneck  cataract  to 
Merawi.  It  is  therefore  a  good  time  for  me  to 
write  and  tell  you  how  I  think  you  and  Lawson ' 
have  fed  us.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  with  many 
armies  in  the  field,  but  I  have  never  been  with 
any,  or  heard  of  any,  that  was  as  well  fed  as  that 
1  now  command  here.  Of  course  we  have  had 
accidents,  but,  aU  round,  the  rations  have  been 
delicious  and  plentiful.  We  owe  you  and  Lawson 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  am  only  too  anxious 
to  recognise  it.  Any  system  that  could  supply  us 
with  such  good  food  1400  miles  inland  here,  as 
we  have  had,  must  be  a  good  one,  no  matter  what 
Mr.  Moms  -  may  say  to  the  contrary.    The  men 

i  It  every  fifteen  days.-O^ioJ  HiOory  0/  Ihe  Houdan  Campaign, 
Fort  I.  208. 

'  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Goorfjo)  Lawson  was  Assistiiiit-Dircrtor 
of  SuppUes  and  Transport,  and  HaUburton's  right-hand  man  till 
Oie  aboUtion  of  the  dipartmcnt  in  1888.  He  w,»  madu  a  Dc.putv 
Aceouutwit-General  in  1888,  reoeived  a  K.C.B.  in  June  1897,  and 
died  on  Mnrch  9,  1898,  An  excellent  and  oareful  administrator 
and  tot-rate  in  nil  matters  of  detail,  he  formed  an  ideal  official 
eombination  with  his  more  iirilliant  eliiif. 

'  Commis8ary.C3cn..ral  (nfterwards  Sir  Edward)  Morrin,  who 
took  a  rather  jaundiced  view  of  Haliburton's  victualling  arrange- 
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have  been  veiy  healthy,  and  I  attribute  that  fact 
very  much  to  the  exceUent  food  you  have  supplied 
them  with.  Please  remembei  me  veiy  kindly  to 
Lawson,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

'  Sincerely  yours, 

'  WOLSBLBY.' 


On  the  strength  of  this  testimonial,  Haliburton 
might  almost  dispute  with  Sir  Edward  Ward  the 
fame  of  being  the  best  commissariat  officer  since 


In  acknowledging  the  letter  and  expressing 
his  extreme  gratification  at  finding  that  the  efforts 
of  his  department  were  giving  satisfaction,  Hali- 
burton added : 

'  We  are  subject  here  to  constant  questions  and 
fault-finding  in  the  H.  of  Commons,  but  with 
your  favourable  opinion  I  think  we  can  stand  up 
against  the  combination  which  dictates  the  adverse 
criticism  here.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ship  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  perishable  supplies,  and  send 
them  up  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  where  they 
must  be  subject  to  rough  handling  and  vicissitudes 
innumerable,  without  some  losses.  Fortunately, 
if  we  lose  some  supplies  we  gain  much  experience, 
and  I  trust  our  losses  in  future  will  be  less  and 
less,  though  thoy  can  never  be  altogether  avoided.' 

The  total  loss  from  all  causes,  theft,  heat, 
evaporation,  defective  packing,  rough  usage,  etc., 
worked  out  at  4.69  per  cent.,  a  mere  fraction,  as 
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HaUburton    confessed,    of   what   he    anticipated 
when  the  expedition  was  being  fitted  out,  though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  transfers,  portages,  and 
other  risks  to  which  the  supplies  were  subjected 
much  exceeded  what  was  in  anyone's  mind  at 
that  time.     To  show  that  no  great  exposure  to 
wet   was   expected,  the   Mobilisation  Committee 
ordered  aU  the  sugar  for  boat  service  to  be  packed 
m  bags.    All  the  cases  had  to  be  loaded,  at  one 
time  or  another,  on  camels,  and  subjected  to  some 
forty  transhipments  and  handlings  after  reaching 
Egypt,  and  those  of  them  which  were  destined 
for  the  whaleboats  had    been  made  of    special 
Ught  pattern.      For  months  the  packages   were 
exposed  all  day  to  the  sun  in  the  driest  climate 
m  the  world,  being  at  the  same  time  subject  to 
damp  from  the  NUe,  and  to  immersion  in  water 
when  the  boats  were  passing  the  cataracts. 

With  regard  to  the  grumbling  which  found 
vent  m  the  press  and  in  ParUament,  Haliburton 
remarked  in  the  course  of  a  memorandum  to  the 
Surveyor-General : 

an  l^r  *'^  f^^^f  "^^^  apparently  think  that 
Base    with  mtervenmg  seas,  rivers,  and  deserts 
can  be  supplied  with  the  sa^e  facility  as  a  S 

and  destructive.    Its  supplies  are  subject  to  con- 
ditions unknown  in  ordinary  life,  and  to  exject 
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that  they  can  experience  those  conditions  without 
great  losses  is  to  expect  the  impossible.' ' 

From  his  above-quoted  letter  to  Lord  Wolseley 
I  venture  to  give  this  further  extract,  which  is 
valuable  as  throwing  light  upon  another  sphere  of 
Haliburton's  duties  as  Director  of  Transport,  and 
as  affording  an  admirable  example  of  the  easy 
grasp  of  detail  that  lay  outside  the  routine  of  his 
official  experience. 

'My  object  in  troubling  you  with  a  long  letter 
is  to  give  yon  an  account  of  the  proceedings  here 
in  connection  with  the  Snakin-Berber  Railway. 

's''  idea  was   that   he  should   build   an 

eighteen-inch  gauge  line— and  his  ideas  fluctuated 
between  that  and  a  metre  gauge.  At  first  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  plant  was  all  available  here 
and  in  India.  This  turned  out  not  to  be  the  fact — 
the  whole  would  have  to  be  made.  He  also  proposed 
to  get  together  a  scratch  pack  of  perionnel  from 
India  and  England.  This  turned  out  to  be  im- 
practicable as  far  as  India  was  concerned.  Looldng 

'  Haliburton's  cloung  worda  are  oharaoterutio  of  the  loyalty 
to  all  thoae  around  him  which  was  no  small  cause  of  the  unstinted 
deTOtion  with  which  he  was  regarded  in  whatever  ofBoe  he  held. 
'May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  never  could  have  conducted 
the  service  to  this  satisfactory  issue  withoL.t  the  cordial  and  liberal 
support  which  you  have  invariably  extended  to  me  and  without 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  Mr.  l^wson  and  the  other  gentlemen 
associated  with  me  in  the  task  ? ' 

'  The  reference  is  to  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  now  de^oaaed.  In  reading  the  letter  one  is  irresistibly 
reminded  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  poem — 

'  Only  a  ooloul  from  ChaUuun  am  maisfe  thm  railways  ot  Slate.' 
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oan^citv  iZ.  """'*'?:     .  with  hiB  marveUous 

tm^l  A.  ?""»«"»«  resnlte-in   the   future- 
BfaU  wiahed  to  have  the  work,  and  still  prophesied 

K„  ^     *'*'*•  ?'^"y*  '"««<!  *J»at  if  the  work  was  to 

theta^LTlr  )'^  1  '^'^  -  should  a^ 
ine  largest  contractors  of  good  repute  in  Encland 
and  employ  them  as  agents,  not  as  LtSw' 

LTadTr'**^*"  ^''^  '"'  »  """t"*"*'  "^  the 
n^  date  on  wV^"*  ""^•'y^'  »»d  there  existed 
nurnW  f  f  »  c*'"*""'*  •'""Id  »>e  based.  A 
a7^d  V^fl  °/«^'J-'''?ongst  others  Lncas 
R«l.l  1-  ''°  ^^  J"«*  fi^^^hed  the  Hull  and 
woA^Slret;  '''"'  >f  "  «*^«  accustomed  to 
Zed^tS^?  '  *  ?T *  ?"  ^^''^  "^  authorities 
piacea  the  greatest  importance,  who  had 
^nt  and  material  for  one  hundred  miTes  of  Hue 
^  to  ship,  and  who  had  constructed  Jrks  in 

— '^id'^L^  ^"''•*'°''  °^  eauge.     All,  save 
nff»,l/^  **•  ?^^  "»  ""le  point,  the  4.8*  ft 
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gradients  stationary  engines  with  winding  gear 
are  provided,  and  these,  though  they  rednce  the 
speed  over  the  line  as  a  whole,  enable  it  to  be  laid 
and  worked  with  great  rapidity.     The  Hull  and 
Bamsley  line  with  very  high  gradienta  worked 
up  to  thirty-five  miles  an  hour— up  hill  and  down 
dale—without  cuttings  and  with  temporary  bridges, 
carrying  all  the  heavy  girders  and  stone  for  per- 
manent work.    The  other  great  advantage  is  that, 
the  base  of  the  line  being  broad,  the  r^ls  do  not 
need  ballasting  to  nearly  the  same  extent.     The 
narrow  or  metre  would  require  to  be  very  solidly 
laid    in  order    to    run    trains    with    safety— and 
ballasting  means  time  and  carriage  of  material. 
It  also  appeared  that  though  the  narrow  lines 
required  less  work  of  levelling  for  sleepers,  they 
practically  required  the  same  width  for  working, 
as  the  carriages  overhang  the  rails  much  more 
than   in   the   4.8J.    The   one  advantage   of   the 
narrower  gauge  consisted  in  its  being  able  to  work 
sharper  curves,  provided  the  line  was  laid  with 
great  solidity.    But  with  a  mrface  line,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  curves  outside  the  power  of 
the  4.8i   will   arise,   and  that,   should  they  do 
so,  the  necessary  blastings  of  cuttings  to  obviate 
them  would  not  take  so  much  time  to  make  as 
would  be  consumed  in  the  greater  labour  required 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  narrow  line  in  order  to 
make  it  solid.     The  carrying  power  of  the  two 
could  not  bear  comparison. 

'Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  one  system  could 
be  shipped  immediately  and  laid  more  rapidly. 
Lord  H.'  decided  in  favour  of  Lucas  and  Aird 
and  their  system  as  against and  his.    The 

'  The  Marquess  of  Hartiiigton,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
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SLr  T  X  *''•'  °:^''  *°  P^'^'^J.  given  on 

w^^dTr^'5-  ^- ''"''  ""^  •"•«=h  afraid  that  -^ 
Se  an7  t  ^.«''«-^>»h  "s  boundless  confi- 
Vn^   ■  J  promises,    and     with    his    awareni 

knowledge  and  experience-but  when  theater 

before^l'TlS  h  h ''  """""^  "^  practicarmen 
oeiore  Lord  H.  it  became  apparent  that  there  was 

mere  theory  on  the  other ;   and  so  it  came  to  nasa 
that   Lucas   and   Aird    were   annninfr^        ^ 
structors.  appointed   as   con- 

wh^^\^^IV^  ^^^  ^'^^^'^  difficulties.   

when  he  found  he  could  not  prevail,  gave  in   h»l 

oon.  ijiig,  they  said,  they  would  aeree  to  hut 
SworfV'^'  r  "f  -VnsibleTr  r^icJ? 
by  -^  and  nnTl*T  °*7'"''  '^"^  '^'■^  understood 
tlir^ti  °°*  bebeved  in,  and  it  was  hopeless 

In?^    '•  .•  *  *'^^^  "*'«  *°  be  permitted  tJ  make 

eSent^or*  7'"^  '^'  P'^"'^  indicld,  as 
exigencies   of   surface    construction   requiredl-in 
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fact  that  they  were  to  lay  the  line  over  a  hill, 
round  a  hill,  or  down  a  hiU  as  they  thonght  best, 
and  not  be  made  to  efiect  cnttinge,  timiiel''iig8, 
or  such  like,  not  essential  to  a  surface  line. 

*  Whether has  ever  yet  cordially  accepted 

this  division  of  work  is  not  very  clear,  but  Graham  ' 
has  been  informed  of  it,  and  I  hope  will  see  that 
the  R.E.  do  not  meddle  and  muddle.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  survey  effected :  if  we  get  into  a 
wrong  direction  we  may  have  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties which  might  be  avoided  on  another  line  of 
direction,  but  if  Osman  is  pushed  aside  sufficiently 
to  enable  survey  parties  to  work,  no  doubt  this 
will  be  carefully  provided  against.  If  a  standing 
camp  is  established  in  the  hills,  the  contractors 
think  it  would  be  well  to  lay  the  line,  so  far,  double, 
in  order  that  one  line  should  be  used  for  supplies, 
and  one  for  construction.  When  ready  to  move 
on,  the  double  line  could  be  taken  up  and  used 
beyond  Ariab.  You  will  no  doubt  settle  all  this 
on  your  arrival.  I  heard  that  the  junior  partner 
of  Lucas  and  Aird,  Mr.  Ellis,  was  in  Cairo,  en  route 
home,  having  started  the  works,  and  I  suggested 
to  the  firm  that  he  should  wait  there  to  see  you. 

'If  I  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
strategical  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
views  as  to  the  Nile  route  aru  unanswerable.  It 
would  never  have  done  to  advance  from  Suakin 
to  Berber,  leaving  the  Nile  valley  thence  to  Haifa 
or  Assouan  entirely  unoccupied ;  but  if  you  hold 
that  and  advance,  then  picking  up  the  fresh  line 
at  Berber,  the  position  is  perfect,  and  the  Mahdi's 
goose  will  be  in  a  fair  way  for  cooking.     This 

'  The  late  Major -General  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  V.C. 
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country,  with  its  usual  lack  of  backbone,  is  now 
getting  into  a  cold  fit,  and  there  will  be  stronc 
pressure  on  the  Government,  and  a  strone  dis- 
position in  the  Government  itself,  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  Soudan,  especially  if  Afghan  affaire 
grow  more  senoua. 

Afghan  affairs  did  rapidly  gro?;  more  serious, 
while  the  cold  fit  was  becoming  more  r-onoiui-c^d, 
Haliburton's  letter  was  written  mi  Ajjiil  3,  auj 
before  the  end  of  the  month  i.  Jt.nsion  .1  thv 
Government  to  evacuate  thi-  Souian  hi.  J  i*er; 
announced.  Until  a  recent  ,late  i  ^otLsiderivble 
amount  of  the  material  for  the  coisiruc  I  ion  ,  f  the 
Suakin-Berber  raUway  was  lying  in  Plumstead 
Marehes. 

Lord  Wolseley  did  not  confine  his  appreciation 
of  Haliburton's  exertions  to  the  channels  of  private 
correspondence.  In  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  after  the  termination  of  the  campaign,' 
he  repeated  totidem  verbis  the  language  of  his 
letter  of  March  8.^  The  general  good  health  of  the 
men,  he  repeated,  and  their  robust  and  vigorous 
appearance  were  directly  attributable  to  the  excel- 
lent quality  and  liberal  allowance  of  their  food, 
which  played  no  small  part  also  in  fostering 
•the  soldier-like  spirit  and  the  cheerful  good 
humour  with   which  they   bore  the  many  dis- 

■  See  Pulumentary  Papers  of  1885  (C-4329),  p.  68 
Supra,  p.  63.  /  r       • 
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comforts  and  the  great  fatigues  inseparable  from 
such  a  campaign.  I  feel  convinced,  he  went  on 
to  say,  '  that  it  would  be  to  the  future  advantage 
of  the  State,  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  Army,  if 
the  field  rations  were  fixed  in  general  accordance 
with  the  scale  laid  down  for  this  army.  .  .  .  The 
present  system  under  which  food  supplies  are 
furnished  by  the  Director  of  Supplies  and  Trans- 
ports to  an  army  in  the  field  seems  to  me  to  work 
extremely  well,  and  to  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  plan.' 

It  was  scarcely  less  gratifying  to  the  Director 
that,  in  :  le  heat  of  the  Khartoum  censure  debate, 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  his  back  against  the  wall 
should  have  found  time  to  pay  him  a  solid  compli- 
ment: 

'  There  has  been  added  to  that  valour  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  the  laudable  characteristic  of 
consummate  skill  on  the  part  o  « :^e  commanders, 
and  with  regard  to  the  Department  of  Supply  a 
state  of  organisation  very  different  from  that 
which  has  characterised  some  of  our  wars.'  ' 

A  few  months  later,  when  the  Marquess  of 
Hartington,  now  no  longer  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  was  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Soudanese  campaign,  he  claimed 

'  that  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  com- 
missariat, the  transport  and  the  medical  arrange- 
ments were   made  with  a  completeness  and   a 

■  Hannrd,  ccxciv.  1092. 
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perfection  which  have  certainly  never  been  snr 
passed,  and  which  I  beUeve.  Le  never  on  a"y 
previous  occasion  been  equalled.' 

In  substantial  recognition  of  his  services  Hali- 
burton  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  September  1885. 
It  had  been  no  light  or  easy  task  to  bring  the 
department  up  ta  the  high  state   of  efficiency 
recorded  by  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Wolseley 
When  he  assumed  the  Directorship  the  very  gradual 
increase  of  the  military,  at  the  expense  of  the  civil, 
element  in  its  ranks  had  effected  little  in  the  way 
of  reducing  the  friction  between  the  Army  and 
the  department.     The  latter  had  been  deprived 
of  aU  direct  action  and  power,  and  been  left  at 
the  same  time  saddled  with  a  responsibility  which 
was  freely  assigned  to  it  on  any  breakdown  or 
failure.     Many  of  the  officers  whom  HaUburton 
found   in  important  posts  were  inexperienced  or 
rusty,  and  some  of  the  seniors  were  inclined  to 
chafe  under  his  authority.  '  It  was  very  unpleasant 
for    me,'    said    the    Commissary-General    in    his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  transport  and  commis- 
sariat  during  the   Egyptian   campaign   of    1882, 
'that  Mr.  Haliburton,  who  had  been  my  junior 
m  the  Commissariat,  should  be  my  superior  at  the 
War  Office,  though  he  had  the  tact  never  to  make 
one  feel  it.' 
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HalibuTton's  tact  was  combined  with  an 
inborn  gift  for  enforcing  obedience  without 
paiade  of  authority — the  iron  hand  beneath  the 
velvet  glove.  He  extracted  every  ounce  of 
work  from  those  under  him,  and  if  men  were  not 
up  to  their  duties  their  services  were  quietly 
dispensed  with.  If  a  rebuke  had  to  be  administered 
to  a  subordinate,  it  was  inflicted  in  a  quiet,  un- 
ruffled manner,  which  produced  the  maximum  of 
effect  with  the  minimum  of  humiliation.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  saying  in  the  War  Office  that  sometimes 
a  man  would  leave  Haliburton's  room  uncertain 
whether  he  had  been  dismissed  or  not.  He  was 
one  of  those  who,  by  a  happy  dispensation  of 
Providence,  simply  cannot  lose  their  temper,  and 
his  mental  organisation  was  impervious  to  the 
little  worries  which  make  the  daily  round  of 
domestic  and  official  life  a  succession  of  trials  to 
so  many.'     In  the  Lowndes  Square  establishment 

'  An  a  Mmpie  of  the  auavo  manner  in  which  Halibuton 
oncoimtored  life's  minor  miseries,  I  venture  to  give  the  following 
anecdot«.  He  had  bought  from  a  furniture  dealer  of  high  repute 
an  expensive  sidelioard,  which  waa  vouched  aa  a  genuine  antique. 
Before  the  bill  had  been  paid,  a  discharged  workman  informed 
him  that  the  iirt  irle  had  lNt»-n,  in  vulgar  parlance,  '  faked.'  Hali- 
burton's letter  ut  remonatranoe  followed  Gladatoniaa  precedent 
by  propounding  thret>  courses  for  meeting  the  diflficulty.  Firstly, 
he  might  decline  to  pay  the  bill,  leaving  the  dealer  to  sue  him  and 
be  croaa-examined  in  open  court ,  secondly,  he  might  pay  the  bill 
aa  it  atood,  and  then  sue  the  dealer  for  fraud  ;  thirdly,  the  dealer 
night  Make  a  Hubataati«l  reduction  in  hia  charges.  Needleaa  to 
say,  thr  third  course  was  adopt'^d. 
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the  mistress  always  delegated  to  her  husband  the 
task  from  which  tie  bravest  male  generaUy  shrinks 
—the  correction  and  objurgation  of  the  •ervants. 

But  if  he  was  inclined  to  the  maxim  of  *  no 

duffers  in  the  ship,'  he  accorded  a  complete  oon- 

fide«;e  to  those  in  whom  he  detected  zeal  and 

abiUty.     He  was  Uberal  in  encouragement,  most 

generous  in  his  acknowledgments  for  good  work 

done,  and  he  showed  a  never-failing  loyalty  to 

^ose    beneath   him.     There   are    many   in   the 

Civil  Service  to-day  who  largely  owe  their  career 

to  Haliburton's  recognition  and  recommendation. 

'I  hope  you  will  accept  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 

«  offered,  wrote  one  of  these,  <the  expression  of 

my    genuine    gratitude.       The    excessfvely    kind 

thmg  you  did  m  my  behalf  to-day  deeply  touched 

me    and  will  probably  indirectly"^  be  oYgreat  as 

sistance  to  me.  .  .  .     Having  neither  a  Peer  for 

a  lather,  nor  an  uncle  who  can  control  the  repre- 

1  am.  1  his  makes  me  all  the  more  sensitive  to  the 
spontaneous,  flattenng,  and  truly  kind  word  you 

to  r^H  .rV"'  T™i°8'  ""^  I  '^""^^  like  you 
to  reahse  that  your  kindness  has  touched  me,  and 
that  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  yours  truly  J— .' 

The  foUowing  letter  shows  another  aspect  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
younger  men  :— 

^e  vmir"*^^*!"  *  g"?"**  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
oe  your  Secretary.    I  have  often  felt  that  I  was 
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not  able  to  assist  yon  as  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  done,  but  in  a  sense,  if  I  may  say  so,  you 
could  not  help  having  a  fairly  efficient  Secretary, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  work  with 
you  without  "putting  his  back  into  it,"  and  catching 
some  of  your  enthusiasm  for  good  work.  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  the  first  "  chance  "  I  got  in  the 
office,  and,  I  feel  sure,  if  I  have  any  success  here- 
after, it  will  be  largely  due  to  my  association  with 
you.' 

Down  to  the  end  of  his  life  Haliburton  possessed 
a  strong  attraction  for  the  young,  and  was  never 
happier  than  when  in  their  company.  The  hos- 
pitable instinct,  in  which  Lady  Haliburton  so  fully 
Glared,  made  the  clerks  in  the  War  Office  constant 
guests  at  his  table,  or  visitors  to  his  country  house 
in  the  holidays.  And  aa  festive  occasions,  such  as 
a  Christmas  dinner,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
a  stranger  to  guess  the  every -day  relations  between 
host  and  guests. 

Finally,  a  sample  may  be  given,  under  Hali- 
burton's  own  seal,  of  that  combination  of  firmness 
and  kindness  which  characterised  him  when  com- 
pelled to  deal  faithfully  with  a  subordinate  : — 

•  War  (.)ffic«,  Augiut  17,  1878. 

•  My  dear ,— I  am  very  sorry  there  has 

been  a  mistake  made  about  the  ship's  rations  for 
the  return  Indian  voyage,'  and  I  have  delayed 

'  The  allnaion  is  ti>  native  troop«  •ummoned  to  Malta  by  Lord 
Beaaomfield,  in  April,  1878,  and  sent  back  after  the  riaillg  of  the 
Berlin  CongreM. 
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sataBfactory  nature  of  the  repl^  wWit  o!."^' 
It  practicaUy  evaded  the   question   whi.K       *""• 

Se  llJ^i'r  ^**y  ^"""^'J'-  because  "tU  a  ™ve 

there  were  nothip'sratiLSwcoone'f^r^l*^* 
thought  there  m^tbean^istaCSa 'we' ffi 
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hear  that  the  rations  were  at  Malta.  Our  orders 
were  clear,  and  in  a  note  to  Lawson,  of  13th  June, 
yon  say  "  I  have  arranged  with  the  Admiralty 
Superintendent  here  to  sHp  all  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  return  voyage,  and  I  am  now  getting 
a  scale  of  rations  fixed  for  the  voyage."  It  never 
struck  me  as  possible  that  on  the  3rd  of  August  these 
supplies  should  not  be  forthcoming.  I  give  you 
these  details  so  that  you  may  know  what  aspect 
the  case  bears  here,  and  direct  your  explanation  to 
the  important  points,  or  point  rather,  for  there  is 
only  one — ^why  was  the  order  received  at  Malta  on 
9th  or  10th  of  June  not  carried  out  immediately  t 

'  There  was  one  other  point  in  connexion  with 
the  move  to  Cyprus  that  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Department.  Tt  was  stated  that 
masses  of  stores  and  provisions  were  huddled  into 
the  ship,  and  that  great  confusion  resulted  on 
disembarkation.  This,  it  was  foreseen  here,  would 
be  the  case  if  everjrthing  went  at  once,  and  the 
order  to  hold  one  month's  supplies  ready  to  embark 
was  advisedly  given.  I  had  arranged  with  the 
Admiralty  that  Malta  should  be  the  base  of  supply, 
and  that  the  transports  idle  at  Cyprus  would  keep 
up  a  stream  of  supplies  from  Malta  until  the 
troops  were  settled  and  storehouses  provided. 
It  appears  that  the  whole  reserve  of  three  months 
was  taken  at  once,  thus  unnecessariljr  confusing 
both  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation,  without 
any  reason  as  far  as  we  knew.  The  order  was 
distinct,  and  should  not  have  been  disobeyed  with- 
out cause ;  and  the  departure  from  orders  should 
have  been  reported.  I  have  not  raised  this  question, 
however,  as,  in  the  pressure  of  the  more  important 
one  of  the  absence  of  rations,  it  lost  some  of  its 
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apparent  importance     Privately,  I  shaU  be  dad 

'  This  is  not  a  cheerful  letter  to  write,  my  dear 

^^on  ;««?"*/?"  ^y  ^  understand  thit  the 
occaaon  is  one  of  miportance  to  you.  and  I  hone 
m  your  ezpknation  you  will  recognbe  this  ^ 
bamsh  anythmg  like  temper  fror^our  offiS 
statement  Above  aU  be  quite  clear,  ^dm^ 
the  facte  fully,  giving  dates;  and  do'nTw^ 

askmg  further  and  more  formal  explanations. 
'  Very  truly  yours. 

'A.  Halibubton.' 
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Abolition  of  Halibniton's  Office— Mr.  Stanhope's  Appreciation— 
Placed  on  the  Retiied  List— the  Singapore  Military  Coutri- 
bution- Ha  i"    aaiatant  Under  Secretary  ol  State  for  War. 

THByear  'is.7,  the  JubUee,  both  of  Queen  Victoria's 
accession  and  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  first 
commission  as  a  soldiei,  was  marked  by  important 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  Army.  Under 
Lord  Cardwell  the  War  Office  had  been  grouped 
into  three  departments,  those  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,'  the  Surveyor-Gteneral  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
the  Financial  Secretary.  But  now,  while  the 
financial  branch  retained  its  old  position,  a  re- 
adjustment of  duties  concentrated  the  sole  military 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  upon  whose 
shoulders  there  thus  devolved  the  '  obtaining, 
holding,  and  issuing '  all  kinds  of  supplies  aud 
necessities  of  war. 

One  of  the  office  •  swept  away  was  that  of  the 

<  strictly  Bpeaking,  thia  title  va>  not  conferred  upon  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  until  this  very  year  of  Jubilee.  Since  his  first  appoint- 
ment in  18se  he  had  been  '  the  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief.'  The 
laat  Commander  had  been  the  Daks  of  Wellington. 
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Surveyor-General,'  and  with  him  disappeared  the 
civilian    Director    of    Supplies    and    Transports. 
It  was  a  revolution  which  put  Halibarton  on  the 
shelf,  certainly  for  the  moment,  and  possibly  for 
good  and  all ;  yet  it  was  owing  in  no  small  degree 
to  his  own  representations.^    During  ten  years  his 
department  had  done  its  work  successfully,  and, 
as  happens  so  often,  it  was  never  more  efficient 
or  in  better  trim  than  at  the  moment  of  its  ex- 
tinction.   But  he  had  always  felt  that  he  had  been 
charged    wiHs    executive   duties    which   did   not 
properly  belong  to  his  office  under  the  Surveyor- 
GeneraL    As  far  back  as  1883  a  Committee  had 
been  appointed  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Cameron, 
one  of  the  Liberal  Members  for  Glasgow,  before 
which  a  strong  point  was  made  'by  some,'  as 
Haliburton  drily  observes, '  who  were  interested  in 
making  it,' that  it  was  anomalous  and  improper  that, 
while  all  local  supplies  to  the  Army  were  obtained 
through    the    instrumentaUty    of    Commissariat 
officers,  suppUes  procured  in  London,  for  an  army 
in  the  field,  were  obtained  by  a  ci-nlian  who  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  rabject. 
'Theoretically,'  said  HaUburton,'  'the  objec- 
tion was  sound ;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  would  seem 
to  be  better  that  the  department  or  staS  charged 

•  aanm,ri,  ooch.  1719.  •  Vid,  infra,  275. 

HemoraacU  on  the  Administration  of  the  Supply  and  Ttnu 
port  Ser.ioe  at  the  War  Office  (189S). 
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with  the  executive  duty  of  supplying  the  Army 
should  be  charged  with  that  duty  whether  it  is 
performed  in  the  field  or  in  London.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  office  does  not  require  that  the 
actual  provision  of  supplies  demanded  for  the  field 
should  be  efiected  by  the  Director  of  Supplies  in 
person.  The  practice  arose,  I  think,  from  the 
accident  that  when  supplies  were  urgently  de- 
manded there  wag  no  other  available  machinery 
at  Headquarters  for  providing  them.  Now  a 
system  has  been  established,  reserve  stores  have 
been  created  at  Woolwich,'  where  the  details  of 
supply  transactions  centre,  and  with  the  aid  of  that 
establishment  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
Quarter-Master  General's  stafi  should  not  take 
over  the  provision  of  all  such  supplies,  and  carry 
out  the  service  under  the  financial  control  of  the 
Surveyor-General  just  as  Goneral  Officers  Com- 
manding perform  similar  services  in  their  commands 
under  financial  control. 

'I  do  not  anticipate,'  he  added,  'that  the  work 
will  be  better  done  than  it  has  been  done,  but  it 
will,  in  future,  be  on  a  more  intelligible  and  de- 
fensible footing,  and  the  change  now  proposed  is 
one  I  have,  on  that  ground,  long  advocated. 

It  seems  clear  that  Haliburton,  while  desiring 
the  transfer  to  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
executive  duties  and  re'iponsibilities  of  the  Director 
of  Supplies  and  Transports,  did  not  contemplate  for 
a  moment  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Surveyor- 
General.    Still  less  did  he  advocate  the  abolition 

'  Vide  tupn,  p.  30. 
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of  civa  control  over  expenditure.  Hia  recnm™ 
d.tion  was  to  the  effecT  that  for  ^e  Z  .T" 
Miiitar,  Department  should  l^V  L^ b:^^* 
foresee  the  requirements  of  the  troops  ZZ 
^  and  war.  should  be  in  communicLn  ^tT 
Je  Adnuralty  and  with  Generals  Commandi^,  Tn  J 
rf.ould  h.ve  plans  prepared  for  victualling S'^at 
fortresses  m  the  event  of  war.    The  duty  of'The 

eZS   ^       ""T  P'"^'*^'^   advantageously 
expended,  and  properly  accounted  for 

The  actual  changes,  however,  inaugurated  by 

Ifc  Stanhope  went  far  beyond  HalibS^onV  ^^ 

commendat:on«.    With  the  aboUtion  of  thToffice 

of  Suxveyor-General  administrative  control  pll 

^n^a^v^  ttri/%hrtr^"""'^  ^^^ 

contml     „  .  ''*  attenuated  civil 

^tiy^isr'  ^'^^^^^  *^«  ^-•''^ 

«.«         .'  ^'  "•  practice,  to  the  exami- 

nation of  completed  expenditure,   thus   '^"2 
^u^g   he  integrity  of  charges  without  aff^^^ 

Znt^n    ""^'''  T'  *'^^  ''«''«-^*^  -  their 
«rtent      It  was  another  and  a  conspicuous  steD 

•longthe  path  which  HaUburton  as  an  old 'r     v 

tut..nalist..regardedwithdisfa"v;:rlpSr 
In  announcmg  to   Parliament  his  scheme  of 

Annf  Adminutration,  p.  38. 
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reconatruotion,  Mr.  Stanhope  was  careful  to  explain 
that  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Director  of  Supplies 
and  Transports  was  not  proposed  because  of  any 
complaint  as  to  its  working  at  the  present  moment. 
'I  can  only  express  my  own  opinion,'  he  said,' 
'  which,  I  believe,  will  be  supported  by  my  pre- 
decessors in  office,  as  to  the  admirable  way  in  which 
these  duties  have  been  discharged  in  recent  years 
by  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton.' 

Scarcely  less  acceptable  were  the  hearty  words 
used  by  Mr.  Woodal,''  Member  for  Hanley,  and 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance  during  the  late 
Liberal  administration. 

•Sir  Arthur  HJiburton  is  not  only  a  man  of 
the  greatest  ability  and  courtesy,  but  he  may 
challenge  the  severest  criticism  of  the  Supply  and 
Transport,  and  be  able  to  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
with  flying  colours.  ...  It  is  only  just  to  say  so 
much  for  a  very  able  and  devoted  public  servant, 
especially  after  what  has  been  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  disclosures  of  the  Committee  which 
sat  upstairs  in  connexion  with  supplies.' 

His  place  abolished  and  his  occupation  gone, 
Haliburton  was  now  entitled  to  retire  on  a  sub- 
stantial pension ;  but  the  Government  pressed  him 
to  remain  a  year  longer  in  the  Service,  and  to  give 
the  War  Office  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
judgment  in  getting  the  new  scheme  into  working 

•  Hatuard,  ocoxx.  1713.  "  Ibid.  1730. 
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order.  The  details  of  what  was  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  transfer  of  the  Commissariat  and 
Transport  from  the  civil  to  the  military  side  were 
exceedingly  compUcated.and  it  was  not  until  March, 
1889,  that  he  was  able  to  report  the  line  clear. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  task  he  had 
been  granted  the  acting  rank  of  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.    This  appointment  excited  the 
ire  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  on  whom  the 
War  Office,  and  everything  connected  with  it. 
acted  like  a  red  rag  displayed  to  a  buU  ;  and  his 
Lordship  took  upon  himself  to  declare  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Assistant  Under-Secretary 
for  War  had  no  duty  to  perform  except  to  look 
after  the  messengers  at  the  War  Office.    This 
onslaught  gave  Mr.  Stanhope  another  occasion  for 
a  generous  recognition  of  HaUburton's  services 
It  IS  the  fate  of  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Crown  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  factious  and  ill-informed  criticism, 
and  when  ministers  who  have  held  high  offices 
]om  m  the  hue  and  cry  the  lot  of  the  gentlemen  in 
Downmg  Street  and  WhitehaU  is  a  hard  one- 
nor  are  their  Parliamentary  chiefs  always  ready  t^ 
assume  responsibiUty.     But  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom 
Hahburton  always  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
If  not  the  very  ablest,  War  Minister  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact,  was  the  last  man  to 
aUow  an  exceptionally  gifted  subordinate  to  be 
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flouted  without  raising  a  voice  in  his  defence. 
He  retorted  that  there  was  not  a  single  person,  in 
any  way  acquainted  with  the  War  Office,  who 
would  not  acknowledge  the  conspicuous  services 
of  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton.* 

In  March,  1889,  he  went,  technically,  upon  the 
retired  list,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  idle. 
The  Empire  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  reserve  of 
experienced  ex-officials  who  are  never  happier  than 
when  entrusted  with  some  tough  piece  of  work 
which  gives  opportunity  for  showing  that  it  is 
not  through  fault  or  choice  of  their  own  that 
they  are  enjoying  inactivity.  The  persistent  pres- 
sure of  some  distinguished  soldiers  in  the  War 
Office,  and  of  their  allies  out  of  doors,  had  aroused 
the  Conservative  Government  to  the  necessity 
of  fortifying  certain  Colonial  stations  whose  de- 
fenceless condition  had  long  been  a  weak  joint  in 
the  Imperial  harness.  A  series  of  questions  arose 
as  to  the  contributions  which  the  Colonies  might 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  make  towards  the  expendi- 
ture thus  involved  and  the  cost  of  the  increased 
garrisons.  Strong  differences  of  opinion  were  found 
to  exist,  not  only  between  the  Colonies  themselves 
and  the  Home  Government,  but  between  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  Treasury,  and  the  War  Office. 
A  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed  of  repre- 

^  Hantard,  coozxiii.  617. 
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n't  lit  ::i^^^  -iaj;:i:r 

opinion/  Thttvoil""'"''''^  '"^«'««-«  °f 
into  the  Jnll^d  i;o3?;  ^•?^^^*^«''*- 
the  negotiations  wHch  Id  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
«tion  of  a  separate  status     In  'ol  "T' 

origin  was  obscured  by  thrnuste  oTtf  "^^  '^'^ 
records  as  existed  1.  A    •  ?^^  *™®'  *nd  such 

holes  at  Wo^IST."  'r"^'^'"  P'«-- 
ments,   where  th.Tt  "^  *•*'  ^*"'^  ^ettle- 

--;o.ti?r;s:rzriirr 

was  no  necessity  for  antiquarian  research     « 

trsTs^r  :::^^*f  «*^«^-^'  it. 

Colony  :L  prtdedTr  "  "  ""'^''''^"* 

--theAh-ir,::is-^^^^^^^^^^ 

b-dens.  tUh.  as  L  b^Xfth^^T' 
addressed  a  Memorial  to  Parllnf  '  "^  ^^^ 
they  nught  be  constituted  !st«ate\S''^«  *^ 
the  direct  rule  of  ^\.  Tmn!  ?^  ^  °''^  "^^^"^ 
wot   ^e  Impenal  Government.    The 

'  See  No.  269  o'  '  „j 

,862,  -         -'»I»P»"  of  1866 -in  continuation  of 
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delay  was  due  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Treasury 
authorities  at  home  that  the  principal  motive  for 
the  change  lay  in  the  hope  that  the  defence  charges 
which,  under  Indian  rule,  amounted  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue,  would  henceforward  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

Those  were  the  spacious  days,  when  the  Colonies 
were  still  regarded,  more  or  less,  as  millstones, 
and  the  guiding  principle  of  English  statesmen 
of  both  parties  was  the  avoidance  of  expense. 
When  Sir  Hercules  Robinson '  was  sent  out  to 
Singapore,  in  October  1863,  to  report  upon  the 
desirability  of  the  transfer,  he  was  instructed  that 
the  primary  object  of  his  inquiry  was  *  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Settlements  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  defray  their  own  expenses  without  any  charge 
upon  Imperial  Revenues.'  He  was  informed, 
moreover,  that  '  in  no  circumstance  would  Her 
Majesty's  Government  be  prepared  tc  saiiction 
any  Imperial  expenditure  towards  either  the  civil 
or  military  charges  of  the  Settlements.'  And  when, 
three  years  later,  the  transfer  was  actually  effected, 
it  was  made  an  essential  condition  that  the  Colonial 
revenues  should  meet  their  entire  expenditure, 
military  as  well  as  civil. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  that  immediately 
followed  the  transfer  this  arrangement  had  gradually 

^  Afterwards  Lord  Rosmead. 
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sunk  into  abeyance,  indeed,  it  had  apparently 

beenforgotten  AndwhenHaliburton'BCoSi 
ca^e  to  make  their  investigations  it  was  dil^^^ 
taat  the  expenses  of  its  military  defence  M 
amounted  in  1887  to  30oon;  **®^®'«=e'  «^l"ch 

f,o„^      X    ,  ^  •>",00(M.,  were  annually  de. 

frayed  out  of  Imperial  Reyenue  ' 

The  improved  defences  which  were  required 
for   Smgapore   necessitated    an    increase    to  7te 

;3a.0^perUm!ThrHrerrer 
howeyer.   following   the   recommendationTtl e 

P^T;  ^'*  *'^*'  "  '*  '^'^'^  """--l  ^l'^  CoJa 
payments  for  many  years  to  faU  below  the  proper 

amount   ,t  nught  disorganise  the  finances  o    Z 

Colony  .f  so  large  an  increase  in  its  contribntil 

was  suddenly  demanded.    While    the^! 

tha  the  Colony  should  bear  the  full  cost  of  its  own 
civil  and  mJitary  establishment-it  reduced  tZ 

Toit^si.^-*^-----^^:" 

,„vi.  ,         °«ciared  it  to  be,  was  received 

^th  an  outburst  of  indignation  in  the  StraTte 

that  they  had  never  been  consulted.    And  t'.e 

'  '^^'^  ^"<"»-7  of  State  for  the  Colome.. 
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Governor,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  in  the  despatch 
which  announced  that  the  money  had  been  voted 
for  the  current  year,  explained  that  this  result  had 
only  been  brought  about  by  himself  and  the 
other  ofGicial  members  voting  against  their  con- 
victions; and  he  added  that  it  had  placed  the 
executive  on  very  strained  relations  with  the  legis- 
lative authority.  Individual  members  of  Council 
wrote  home  in  protest ;  public  meetings  were 
held  at  Singapore ;  the  commercial  community 
in  the  Colony,  and  the  Straits  Settlement  Associa- 
tion in  London,  appealed  with  great  vehemence 
to  the  Colonial  Office.' 

Although  three  Departments  of  State  were 
involved  in  the  controversy,  it  was  the  War  Office 
which  was  more  immediately  interested  in  en- 
forcing the  increased  contribution,  and  it  was  from 
the  War  Office  representative  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  drew  his  ammunition.  In  a  succinct 
and  admirably  drawn  Minute,''  Haliburton  con- 
tended that  the  Home  Government  had  dealt  with 
a  very  complicated  case  in  a  fair  and  reasonabl. 
spirit,  and  th&t  the  remonstrants  from  the  Colony 

'  See  ParliametUarg  Papers,  1890-91,  C.  6290,  443. 

'  Signed,  pro  forma,  by  Sir  Ralph  Thompnon,  then  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  for  War.  In  the  recently  published  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  NeuxasUt  Thompeon  iB  mentioned  aa  the  one  fortunate 
acquisition  which  the  War  Office  owed  to  his  ill-starred  Secretary- 
ship. Sir  Ralph  was  Permanent  Under-Secretary  from  1878  to  189  . 
He  died  December  1, 1902. 
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jt2"f  Jl"  ''°'""  ''"^  '''^-^^  -J^ch  could 
justily  a  pennanent  departure  from  tt.        T 

standing  on  which  the  transfrof    he  SetH 

Coll'   a^ll/"^'  Knutaford'inWd  the 
:.   ^  and  Its  representatives  that  tt,»  ,    -J 

Whatever  the  nrji^  i  Downing  Street, 

have  birnim"^""**''  °^  *^«  '^^P-t^  may 
Hataonwll  ^  '*"''*  ^^**^'  °^  *^«  ^^ 

fan  in  the  eX  rrir„,rTf ''-^''^ 

f--esorir«reX:ro:et.rrt 
oorttwXrs'^r~^-- 

scale,  under  wbch  tL     r.      '"^"P**'"'  "*  "  ««ding 

FBreeniage  of  the  revenue  of  the  Polnn^  i 

So  closed  a  controversy  which  hL-  . 

upon  Sir  Arthur  Haliburtnn^i,  "^^"^ 

fanuliar  to  thoTe  b  ttt.     "^^'^'^ '"^«' «» 

tnose  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  aviJ 

P'rl^menlary  Pap,r..  1893,  C.  7764. 
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Service,  of  runnirg  counter  to  popular  sentinent, 
and  of  submitting  to  the  cold,  dry  light  of  analysis 
the  claims  of  a  body  of  men  firmly  convinced  that 
they  have  a  legitimate  grievance.'  It  rested  with 
him  to  stand  forward  as  the  representative  and 
champion  of  that  long- suffering  person,  the  taxpayer 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  who,  in  the  last  resort,  foots 
the  bill  for  those  who  think  Imperially.  Throughout 
these  battles — for  Hong-kong,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius 
all  showed  fight — the  brunt  of  attack  and  defence 
fell  upon  Haliburton.  His  temporary  immunity 
from  routine  duty  had  given  him  leisure  for  the 
investigatici  of  the  difBcult  questions  involved, 
both  historical  and  financial,  which  had  been  denied 
to  his  colleagues  from  the  Treasury  and  the  Colonial 
Ofiice.  And  his  tenacity  of  purpose  and  skill  in 
cross-examination  made  him  at  an  early  stage  the 
dominating  figure  on  the  Committee. 

In  January  1890  he  was  offered  a  Commissioner- 
ship  of  Customs  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury :  it  was  refused,  to 


'  His  attitude  is  well  represented  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  another  Minute  arising  out  of  the  labours  of  the  same  Committee. 
'  As  a  general  rule  the  War  Office  is  glad  to  receive  such  miUtary 
contributions  as  the  Colonial  Office  thinks  the  Colonies  can  afford 
to  give,  but  in  this  instance  (Ceylon),  in  view  of  the  complications 
surrounding  the  subject,  it  seems  wise  to  limit  the  demand  to  such 
an  amount  as  can  be  clearly  justified ;  more  especially  as  that 
course  will  aid  us  in  re-establishing  the  question  of  future  contribu- 
tions on  a  more  secure  and  certain  basis.' 
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Hahburton  had  small  inclination  for  a  post  ^Uch 

at  least  T  ''"f  "^^   ''^"«^*^  one^ollea^t 
at  least,  who  was  his  junior  in  offio=^.  ,tanding 

I^ter  on,  m  the  same  year,  h-  served    in 

a  Committee  appomted  to  consider  the  scale  of 
pensions,  terms  of  superannuation,  and  the  ~ 
gnevances  of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce.'    Th'Z 
pUinants  entirely  failed  to  convince  him  tha  Zy 
had  ae  ^  Memorandum  w.s  pronounced  to' 

be    most  convmcmg  on  its  merits,'  but  he  was 
remmded,  by  a  very  experienced  a;tLori.y   ^ 
nowadays  a  mere  business  question  Uke  thi^  does 

jn^hic.  the  pohce  vote  is  of  considerable  i.- 

In  May.   1891,  he  became  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  for  War  in  succession  to  Colonel  Deede" 

which  at  one  «„Th^„M  J^"^  ''^^'    '  ^o  ConstabuW. 
"  Th.  late  SriSph'Sl^T"™  '""'"""  '•"P"'*-''- 
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glad  to  find  that  he  entirely  agrees  with  me  as  to 
this  appointment. 

<  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  service,  if  I  could  persuade  you  to 
allow  me  to  nominate  you  to  it.  I  am  aware  that 
your  own  personal  feeling  is  ssomewhat  in  favour  of 
rest  after  long  service ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great 
misfortune  if  your  experience  and  capacity  were 
lost  to  the  public  service  when  such  an  opportunity 
occurs  of  retaining  them. 

'  To  me,  personally,  it  would  be  a  great  pleastae 
if  we  could  work  together  for  the  rest  of  my  time 
here,  while  it  is  also  certain  that  Sir  Ralph  and 
yourself  can,  working  together,  run  the  office 
more  efficiently  than  is  possible  under  any  other 
combination.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  agree 
to  my  proposition. 

This  recall  to  active  sb.dce  was  in  itself  no 
small  compliment  to  a  man  who  had  drifted  out 
of  the  running  for  preferment,  and  whose  powers 
were  unsuspected  outside  a  comparatively  small 
group  of  ministers,  such  as  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr. 
Smith,  and  soldiers,  such  as  Lord  Wolseley,  who 
had  been  brought  into  close  personal  relations 
with  him.  I  have  been  told  that  when  his  name 
was  submitted  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  latter 
was  sublimely  unconscious  of  his  claims  and 
qualifications.  But  ready  recollection  of  the  per- 
manent servants  of  the  Crown,  even  within  the 
sacred  portals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  was  never  a 
foible  of  tLe  late  Marquess  of  Salisbury.' 

'  Vide  infra,  231. 
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CHAPTER  V 

1801-1802 
llio    Wantage    Committee— Haliburtonn    PMitinn  ••    „• 

Lord  Randolph  Chubchill,  in  one  of  his  iire- 
sponsible  moods,  had  asserted,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  Assistant  Under-Secretary  for  War  had  not'  mg 
to  do  except  look  after  the  messengers  a(    Z 
War  Office.    It  is  a  ludicrous  misstatement ;  but 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  functionary  is  a  servant  of 
all  work,  the  man  who  cau  best  be  spared  to  repre- 
sent the  department  on  committees  and  inquiries 
And  It  was  not  long  before  Haliburton  was  re- 
quisitioned  in  this  direction. 

During  the  years  immediately  precedinj?  1891 
a  seno^  falling  off  in  the  number  of  recruits 
attracted  to  the  Army  had  produced  one  of  our 
penodical  cnses.  and  great  difficulties  had  been 
encountered  m  making  up  the  amiual  drafts  for 
India  and  other  foreign  stations.  The  causes,  as 
will  appear,  were  exceptional;  their  effect  had 
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been  foreseen,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  provided 
against.  But  a  chorus  of  complaint  arose,  alike 
from  the  commanders  of  depleted  battalions,  and 
from  that  school,  still,  numerous,  which  was  unre- 
conciled to  the  reforms  of  Lord  Cardwell.  There 
were  178  '  service  members '  in  Parliament,  and 
they  were  fully  capable  of  making  their  voices 
heard. 

On  April  28,  Mr.  Stanhope  constituted  a  Com- 
mit^-ee  to  '  consider  the  general  question  of  the  best 
means  of  providing  +he  drafts  necessary  for  the 
due  maintenance  of  tbe  Army  abroad,  and,  inci- 
dentally, any  points  which  might  tend  to  remove 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  recruits 
of  proper  age  and  physique.' '  More  detailed 
instructions  ordered  the  Committee  to  report 
upon : — 

(a)  The  existing  inducements  to  enter  the  army  ; 

(b)  The  length  and  conditions  of  service  with 
the  colours  and  in  the  Reserve  ; 

(c)  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  private 
soldier  on  discharge,  with  special  reference  to 
deferred  pay. 

The  main  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain : 

'  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  these  con- 
ditions failed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  drafts 

*  Letter  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope  to  Lord  Wantage, 
Parliamentary  Paptr;  1892,  C.  6682. 
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for  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  whether  anv 
alterations  are  required  (within  the  Umits  of  the 
easting  estabhshment),  due  regard  being  had  to 
tne  maintenance  of  an  adequate  reserve.' 

The  Committee  was  also  asked  to  consider 
what  means,  if  any,  could  be  devised  for  promoting 
the  employment  of  reserve  and  discharged  men 
m  civil  hfe,  so  as  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
enUstment.    Whether  Mr.  Stanhope  foresaw  the 
gravity  of  the  issues  which  would  be  raised  before 
the  Committee,  or  how  far  it  would  travel  from  the 
question  of  '  drafts,'  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
At  the  head  of  the  Committee  was  placed  Lord 
Wantage,  who,  as  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  had  won 
the  Victoria  Cross  at  the  Alma,  who  had  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  Volunteer  movement,  and 
who  had  served  as  Financial  Secretary  in  the  War 
Office  during  Lord  Beaconfield's  last  administra- 
tion.    The  other  members  consisted  of  the  present 
Lord  Selbome,  then  Viscount  Wolmer,  M.P.,  General 
(then   Lieutenant-General)   Sir   Edward    Bulwer, 
G.C.B.,'  Sir  T.  Crawford,  M.D.,  the  late  Lieutenant' 
General  W.   H.   A.   Feilding,=  the  late   General 
(then  Lieutenant-General)  Sir  J.  J.  H.  Gordon, 
K.C.B.,s  the  late  Colonel  A.  C.  Nightingale,  the' 

'  Fonner  Inspector  of  Reoniiting. 
'  Then  Inspector  of  Kecruiting. 

1  '  i?*..*^?  '■'*"'  ^™^'  """^  ''""*  '"'^  tnrough  the  Mutiny,  and 
who  died  November  2,  u  these  pages  were  going  through  the  pins. 
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late  Major-General  (then  Colonel)  Salis-Schwabe, 
the  late  Colonel  A.  J.  Shuttleworth,  R.A.,  the  late 
Major  J.  Stacpole  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Haliburton,  K.C.B.' 

The  latter  has  been  described  as  holding  what 
is  termed  in  the  law  a  watching  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  War  Office.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  department  of  the  State  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  and  the  existence  of  the  British  Army 
should  be  unrepresented  on  such  an  inquiry; 
but  the  word  brief  is  quite  inapplicable  in  his  case. 
It  so  happened  that  the  subject  of  recruiting,  and 
of  the  '  terms  of  service '  generally,  had  never  been 
brought  before  Haliburton's  attention,  and  he 
probably  had  a  more  absolutely  open  mind  with 
regard  to  them  than  any  of  the  other  ten  members 
of  the  Committee.  His  general  experience  and  his 
peculiar  faculty  of  judgment  were  his^sole  creden- 
tials ;  he  had  no  preconceived  ideals,  and  from 
first  to  last  his  attitude  was  that  of  the  juryman 
sworn  to  'hearken  to  the  evidence.'  In  the 
storm  that,  at  a  later  period,  was  raised  against 
him,  it  was  constantly  asserted  that  he  was  placed 
on  the  Wantage  Committee  with  instructions  '  to 
wreck  the  ship ' — '  a  calumny' — to  use  his  own 
words,  which  he  very  strongly  resented,  and  which 

■  Captain  Percy  Lake  (now  Majoi-General  I^ke,  CB.)  acted  as 
Secretary. 
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was  repudiated  in  clear  and  emphatic  language  by 
Mr.  Stanhope.* 

No  less  unwarranted  was  the  attempt  to  dis- 
credit him  on  the  ground  that  he  shared  with  others 
the  responsibility  for  the  adoption  of  the  existing 
organ    ^tion.    As  we  know,  HaUburton  did  not 
jom  t      War  Office  until  after  CardweU's  short 
service  system  had  been  adopted.    And,  in  the 
interval  between  1870  and  1891,  his  duties  had 
been  confined  to  branches  of  Army  Administration 
mto   which   the   questions   before   the   Wantage 
Committee  either  did  not  enter  at  aU,  or,  if  they 
did,  only  cursorily  and  incidentaUy.    What  Sir 
Arthur  got  to  know  about  long  and  short  service 
was  derived  from  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses  and 
from  the  line  of  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  the  British  Army  which  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceeding  suggested. 

The  Committee  sat  on  thirty-one  days  between 
May  6  and  December  10,  1891,  and  caUed  seventy- 
two  witnesses.  These  included  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Viscount  Wolse- 
ley.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  the 
Accountant-Qeneral  (Sir  Ralph  Knox),  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  of  Ch6lsea  Hospital,  the  Principal 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Army,  the  Director  of 
Clothing,  Members  of  the  Charity  Organisation 

'  Vide  infra,  103. 
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Society,  officers  commanding,  and  regimental 
officers  of  all  ranks  and  branches  of  the  service, 
together  with  colour-sergeants  and  private  soldiers. 
The  Blue  Book  containing  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, in  492  double-columned  pages/  is  a  store- 
house of  curious  and  interesting  information, 
of  very  unequal  value,  it  must  be  confessed,  con- 
cerning the  inner  life  of  the  Army  and  the  working 
of  the  system  introduced  by  Lord  Cardwell.  The 
best  of  the  witnesses  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  and  the 
evidence  of  so  strong  an  advocate  of  short  service 
as  Lord  Wolseley  contained  that  famous  descrip- 
tion of  our  home  battalions  as  '  squeezed  lemons,' 
which  was  so  often  to  be  quoted  against  him.  It 
used  to  be  said  of  Beavan's  Reports  that  there 
was  no  conceivable  proposition  of  equity  for 
which  support  could  not  be  found  in  their  pages, 
and  a  similar  observation,  mutatit  mutandis,  might 
be  made  with  regard  to  the  -svidence  taken  before 
Lord  Wantage's  Committee. 

An  examination  of  the  Blue  Book  in  which 
that  evidence  is  contained  serves  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  Haliburton  was  present  as  a  genuine 
learner.     He  is  evidently,  in  the  phrase  of  Rosa 


*  1892»  C.  6582  I.  Only  the  evidence  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  oTOea-examination  was  published ;  tliis  decision  ruled 
out  a  written  statement  by  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  then  in  ^  -  dia. 
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Dartle,  '  asking  for  information ' ;  and  the  ques- 
tions put  by  him,  though  not  excessive  in  number, 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.'  They  ranged  over 
length  of  service,  linlced  battalions,  deferred  pay, 
employment  after  leaving  the  service,  length  of 
time  required  for  mobilisation,  the  annual  training 
of  the  reserve,  'special  enlistments,'  the  qualifica- 
tions of  recruiting  officers,  sentry-go  in  London, 
and  the  sale  of  old  uniforms. 

Ilaliburton's  legal  training,  his  pertinacity, 
and  his  perfect  command  of  temper,  rendered  him 
an  ideal  examiner  of  witnesses;  his  powers  of 
memoiy  enabled  him  to  detect  the  smaUest  con- 
tradictions or  discrepancies,  and  his  grip  was  like 
that  of  a  terrier.  The  occasional  sparring  over  inci- 
dental matters  between  him  <.nd  Lord  Wolseley  ^ 
must  have  been  as  entertaining  to  watch  as  it 
is  instructive  to  read.  Moderation  in  statement 
18  not  an  art  to  the  practice  of  which  Lord 
Wolseley  has  ever  devoted  any  great  attention; 
but  his  skiU  in  verbal  fence,  as  HaUburton  strove, 
time  after  time,  to  pin  him  down,  is  worthy  of  a 
great  strategist ;  it  afiords  a  perfect  example  of 


H'« 


Without  profemiog  to  be  completely  exhaustive,  the  foUowtag 
i«  ■?S°L'"?*  "^  J"*"  '"'  "'''''''  ^^  mterlocutioM  will  be  found  : 
J?;"     Ji"'-  "'"*  ^"''  2*'-''  2«-«>  281.  293,  297,  300,  30S, 
318-16,320,343,483,483,487,489-90. 
'  E.g.  pp.  167-8,  281-2. 
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the  retention  of  the  offensive  while  conducting  a 
retreat. 

When  the  Report  was  presented  to  Parliament! 
at  the  beginning  of  March  1892,  a  most  remarkable 
division  of  opinion  was  revealed.  It  was  signed 
hj  all  eleven  members  of  the  Committee,  but 
asterisks  were  appended  to  the  names  of  Generals 
Buiwer  and  Feilding,  Colonel  Salis-Schwabe, 
Major  Stacpole,  and  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton,  signi- 
fying that  they  dissented  from  certain  renom- 
mendations.  The  dibsents  of  the  first  four  wtre 
briefly  set  out  in  three  printed  pages,  while  the 
'remarks'  of  Sir  Arthur  occupied  109  para- 
graphs, and  extended  to  twenty-nine  pages,  as 
against  the  twenty-eight  pages  of  the  Report 
itself. 

From  a  not  unnatural  anxiety  that  the  Report 
should  be  out  in  time  for  the  debates  on  the 
military  estimates,  the  final  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  very  hurried,  and  Haliburton's 
dissentient  remarks  had  not  been  drawn  up,  still 
less  submitted  to  the  other  members  when  they 
agreed  upon  their  reci  mmendations.  The  Report 
bears  date  January  27  ;  Haliburton's  dissent  was 
signed  February  20.'  This  was  unfortunate  in  many 

'  The  delay  wafl  osueed  by  the  necessity  of  makJBg  out,  on 
Haliburton's  initiative,  the  cost  of  certain  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee. 
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ways,  and  Colonel  Salis-Schwabe  wrote  to  Hali- 
buptou  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  latter 
document,  which  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time 
that  but  for  the  pressure  at  the  end,  he  thought 
Generals  Bulwer  and  Feilding.  as  weU  as  himself 
would  probably  have  acquiesced  in  his  conclusions! 
In  the  circumstances,  it  perhaps  would  have  been 
better  if  Haliburton  had  abstained  from  signing 
the  Report  at  aU  ;  a  minority  Report— to  which 
he  might  or  might  not  have  obtained  adhesions- 
would  have  cleared  the  issues,  and  have  made 
his  position  more  intelligible  to  the  pubUo. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  summarise.     They  travel 
over  a  wide  field:  they  deal  with  the  whole  re- 
cruting  question,  with  the  drafts,  with  the  feasi- 
bility  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  battaUons 
witb  the  length  of  service  in  the  infantry,  cavalry! 
and  artiUery.  with  deferred  pay  and    pensions, 
with  the  daily  pay  and  position  of  the  soldier 
generaUy,  with  the  training  of  the  Reserve,  and 
with  the  civil  employment  of  discharged  soldiers 
and  reservists.     In  many  respects  they  are  wise 
and  sensible,  showing  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  grievances  and  the  needs  of  Thomas 
Atkins,  and  a  good  number  of  them  have  been 
carried  out:    for  example,  the  extra  pay,  the 
abohtion  of  the  vexatious   'stoppages'  for  sea 
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kit,  and  for  clothing  in  India,  and  an  alteration 
in  the  recruiting  posters,  framed  to  bring  more 
clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  recruit  the  terms 
of  hia  engagement. 

With  some  of  the  recommendations  Haliburton 
was  thoroughly  in  accord,  as  he  was  with 
those  paragraphs  of  the  Report  which  gave  a 
decisive  verdict  in  favour  of  short  service,  of  a 
thorough  application  of  the  Territorial  system, 
and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  Army  in  India  and  the  Army  at  home. 
But  in  his  judgment  the  crucial  point  of  the  Report 

the  suggested  change  in  the  terms  of  service  with 

the  colours  and  in  the  reserve,  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  the  home  battalions— was  totally 
destructive  of  the  admirable  principles  enunciated 
in  its  earlier  paragraphs. 

The  Committee  had  advised  that  the  periods 
of  service  should  be  modified  and  made  more 
elastic : — 

(o)  By  allowing  men  to  extend  their  colour 
service  from  year  to  year,  or  for  any  number  of 
years  up  to  twelve  in  all. 

(6)  By  allowing  men  of  good  character  who 
had  left  the  colours,  not  less  than  six  and  not  more 
than  twelve  months  previously,  to  return  from  the 
Reserve  to  complete  twelve  years'  colour  service 
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^thont  refunding  any  money  or  gratuity  received 
on  transfer  to  the  Reserve.' 

,Jt  ^'  *"°''^*^'  "  *^'  o^ig'^'^oieB  of  the  service 
should  pemut^  trained  soldiers,  who  wished  to  do 
so  to  pass  f«ely  to  the  Reserve  before  the  end 
of  the«  period  of  engagement  with  the  colours 

tJ"",,,  u  ^'^"'"^'"^  ^"B  firmly  convinced 
that  these  changes  in  the  terms  of  enlistment 
were  calculated,  through  their  effect  on  the  sTort 
service  system  to  reduce  our  fighting  reserve  by 
many  thousands  of  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
arge^y  to  augment  the  non-effective  charges  o'i 
the  Anny ;  and  against  them  accordingly  he  put 
forward  his  whole  strength.  ^ 

It  was  not  without  considerable  diffidence  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  record  his  dissent.  His 
coUeagues  on  the  Committee  comprised  soldiers 
of  rank  and  expenence.  who  had  the  good  of 
the  A^y  and  of  the  nation  at  heart  no  less  than 
lumself,  and  who  for  the  most  part  had  spent 

had  been  for  three  years  at  the  War  Office,  and 
as  a  young  member  of  the  House  of  Commons' 

debit"       'r.'  "  *'^  '^~'-'  *'''^-  P«t  m  Z 

So  1%°V'\"'"^''*'°»  °*  *^«  C^dwellian 
reforms.^    On  the  other   hand,   this  branch  of 
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Anny  administration  was,  as  we  have  said,  entirely 
new  and  unfamiUar  to  Sir  Arthur  HaUburton. 

*  Until  I  went  on  the  Committee,'  he  wrote  to 
General  Maurice,  after  the  publication  of  the 
Report,  '  I  knew  nothing  of  the  subject ;  my  ex- 
penence  had  been  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
iupply  and  transport.  At  the  Committee  I  learnt 
ve^  httle.  Most  of  the  evidence  was  mere  desultory 
conversation,  not  directed  to  specific  pomts— un- 
scientiao  and  vague.  The  result  was  that  I  was 
obUged  to  examine  the  facts  of  the  case  for  mysell. 
These  drove  me  to  the  conclusion  you  find  in  my 
report.  It  would  be  indeed  strange  if,  m  a  subject 
80  full  of  pitfaUs,  I  had  fallen  into  none  of  them; 
and  I  shaU  be  more  than  grateful  for  a  friendly 
hand  to  pull  me  out  again.' 

In  tabling  the  grounds  of  his  dissent,  HaU- 
burton was  confronted  with  a  double  obUgation. 
It  was  impossible  merely  to  indicate  the  recom- 
mendations which  he  was  unable  to  accept.  He 
detected  omissions  which  had  to  be  supplied  in 
order  to  mak:e  clear  the  extent  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  provision  of  drafts  for  India 
and  the  Colonies,  and  the  Umits  of  the  remedies 
reqmred  to  overcome  them.  If  the  recent  faUure 
had  been  due  to  a  permanent  inabiUty  to  raise 
the  requisite  number  of  recruits,  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that  it  might  become  necessary  to  stimu- 
late recruiting  by  raising  the  emoluments  of  the 
soldiers.    But  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  the 
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causes  of  the  existing  breakdown,  ana  of  the 
draft  difficulty  during  the  last  two  years,  were 
to  be  sought  and  found  elsewhere. 

the'dLif/"*^*'^*  fPP'^  °*  '«"""*«  exceeded 
the  demand,  and  in  1888  certain  stimulants  to 
recnutmg  were  withdrawn,  the  numberfalSng  ^ 

Amy,  and  to  other  exceptional  circumstances 
which  occurred  m  1883-86,  an  unusually  large  num! 
berof  men  would  go  to  the  Reserve  from  certain 
regiments,  in  the  period  1890-93,  andThat  C 
usually    large    drafts  would   consequently  be  re 

CLatrtSt"  "^^  *"  that  periU  itU  lin. 
tortunate  that  any  measure  calculated,  even  tem 
poranly,  to  reduce  the  supply  of  rec^ite  shouTi 

JXr''",  f°^^^yr  ^^  ^^'^  «*  tl^e  impending 
exceptional  demand  for  drafts,  steps  should  rathef 

Jr  to  stf-^n'^"'  '''^:'  *°  ""^^'S**"  '^'  demand 
of  Th.ZnT  ""="»'*'"«'  fi  the  establishment 
of  the  battahons  concerned  should  have  been 
temporanly  mcreased  above  their  ordinary  strength 
a"ro  e  ittodd'h  ^'"T'  '"'  --Pt-**! ^at 
factorii;*met  ""   '""   P'°'"P*'y  ^"'J  -««■ 

"drai"T"'*  '*"*'  ""^  *'*•='""«'  «"«lified  for  a 
India  for  nV""'  «=°"«derable  time  (in  the  case  of 
inma,  for,  on  an  average,  one  and  a  half  years)  • 

arafts  m  1890-91,  it  was  essential  that  prepare- 


■  Printed  86,003  m  the  ParUomenlar,,  Papa-,. 
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tions  for  them  shoule"  commence  in  1888-89. 
When  a  merchant  has  liabilities  matuiing  at  a 
given  date  he  takes  care  to  have  funds  ready  to 
redeem  them,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  similar  foresight  should  not  be  observed  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Army. 

•  The  question  referred  to  the  Committte,  viz., 
what  are  the  causes  of  the  recent  failure  fully  to 
supply  drafts,  and  what  the  remedies,  though  one 
of  great  importance,  is  in  reality  a  very  simple 
one,  and  a  close  comparison  of  the  Short  Service 
s  stem,  as  originally  designed,  and  the  Short 
t  -nee  system,  an  at  present  administered,  at  once 
discloses  the  measures  necessary  to  remedy  the 
difficulty  that  has  arisen.' ' 

The  task  of  explaining  the  real  meaning  and 
operation  of  short  service  was  now  undertaken  by 
Haliburton  for  the  first  time.  He  was  addressing 
himself  primarily  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and,  through  him,  to  the  Cabinet ;  and  the 
presentation  of  his  case  was  o!  a  technical  rather 
than  of  a  popular  character.  A  very  few  years 
were  to  elapse  before  he  found  himself  going  over 
the  same  ground,  and  repeating  the  same  argu- 
ments, in  the  full  publicity  afforded  by  the  columns 
of  The  Times.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  and 
will  save  much  tedious  repetition,  if  I  reserve  his 
defence  of  short  service  to  the  Chapters  in  which 
Haliburton's  controversy  with  llr.  Arnold  Forster 

»  ParlianMtary  Papers,  1892,  C.  6582,  p.  33. 
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It  r"Vf  "^  *""*  ''"-''«-••  H-burton 
never  deserved  better  of  his  country  than  by  the 

firm  stand  whic.  he  made,  alone  anTunsupported 
on  the  Wantage  Committee.  PPonea, 

The  difficulty  about  the  drafts,  which  had 
brought  the  Committee  into  existenc  ,  he  showed 
to  be  purely  one  of  administration/due  to  The 

elTZ  "k""''^^""  '"^■''  P"-Ple  oVan 
exact  balance  between  the  battaUons  at  home 
and  the  ba  tahons  abroad.  It  was  not  causedT 
any   general   want  of  recruits,  or  by  insufficient 

a  '~of  tr  "  ^""'  '''  -^ee;tns 
a     .^tter  of  fact,  more  men  had  been  enlisted  in 

had  the  Cardwelhan  system  never  been  tampered 
w.th.  A  shght  mcrease  in  the  number  of  batraSons 
cerum    a  terations    in     the     'reliefs.'     and    the 
Placmg   of   all    battalions    abroad    on    thT. 
^^blishn^en,      „   Provide   ample  .emedrf:: 

:a:ta;iat:aV"-'-^^--«-V:; 

r^dllf.  ,"^^'^'*''^    '^'    destruction    of   the 
OardweU  balance.  HaUburton  made  certain  prac 
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tioal  recommendations.  He  advised  that,  when 
the  Keserves  were  called  out  they  should  be 
regarded  as  supernumerary  to  the  ordinary  peace 
establishments,  and  that  recruiting  should  proceed 
as  if  no  such  addition  had  been  made.  In  the 
event  of  any  dislocation  of  the  recruiting  machinery, 
through  a  sudden  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Army  or  otherwise,  he  urged  that  due  preparation 
should  be  made  three  years  before  the  expiration 
of  the  colour  service  of  the  men  so  recruited,  to 
'dissipate'  the  strain  that  must  be  experienced 
if  all  the  men  had  to  be  replaced  in  a  single  year. 
This  could  be  effected  by  inducing  some  men  to 
prolong  their  service  for  a  year  or  two,  and  others 
to  pass  to  the  Reserve  prematurely. 

Here,  said  Haliburton,  as  far  as  the  recent 
failure  to  supply  drafts  was  concerned,  he  might 
terminate  his  report.  But  the  Committee  had 
made  many  and  important  recommendations — 
some  of  which,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  drafts 
difficulty,  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  and  in- 
effective, while  others,  if  adopted,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  distinctly  injurious  to  the  Army.  To 
these  he  felt  bound  to  reply  in  detail. 

These  recommendations  fell  into  two  classes: 
increases  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  soldier, 
and  modifications  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  service.     They  were  based  on  the  hypothesis 
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that  infantry  battaUons  at  home  had  become  in- 
efficient  alike  for  ordinary  peace  duties  and  for 
active  service,  and  that  their  condition  was  due 
to  two  main  causes:  the  extreme  youth  of  the 
recruit,   and   the   excessive   drafts   which   home 
battahons  supply  to  their  sister  battaUons  abroad. 
10  aU  these  conclusions  he  demurred,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  assigned  in  a  later  Chapter '    To 
accept  them  would  be  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
grand  object  of  Short  Service-the  Reserve,  and 
their  whole  tendency  was  to  bring  the  Army  back 
to  conditions  analogous   to    those   of  the  pre- 
Cardweman  era.     They  would   lead,    so  he  cal- 
culated, to    a    greatly   increased    estabUshment.^' 
and  to  an  mcreased  yearly  expenditure  of  from 
two  to  three  miUions,'  while  slightly  decreasing 
the  fightmg  strength.  " 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  wiU  be  seen  how 
fundamentaUy  Sir  Arthur  HaUburton  differed  from 
his  coUeagues-or  at  least  from  the  majority 
of  them-and  how  glaring  was  the  antagonism 
between  the  Report  and  the  dissenting  Observa- 

'  Vide  pp.  162  a  atq. 
from  -strength.'    '^"'""'™''  ""*  »  «°  ^  0"efully  distingutahed 

recommendation  „"  tte  ^^TtJ"     ^^-   °'  """^^  ™'  ""> 
ch«ge,.wa,e,tim.tedt3^0^r'perltn'  ""'  ''"■'■'"'^"™ 
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tions.  The  whole  inquiry,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
ranged  beyond  the  intention  and  expectations 
of  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  would  not  have  acted  wisely 
in  requesting  the  Committee  to  reassemble 
and  endeavour  to  see  by  a  comparison  of 
views  whether  the  members  could  not  arrive 
at  something  nearer  a  common  understanding. 
The  consequences  of  the  unfortimate  form  in 
which  the  Keport  was  issued  were  aggravated  by 
the  unavoidable  delay  in  print' ng  the  bulky 
volume  which  contained  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
This  did  not  appear  until  many  weeks  after  the 
Report.  Long  before  that  date  public  and  '  Ser- 
vice '  opinion  had  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
majority,  and  was  proclaiming  Sir  Arthur  Halibur- 
ton  to  be  the  incarnation  of  red-tape  and  officialism. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Report  the  Army  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  pressing  for  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it, 
and  their  speeches  showed  clearly  the  anticipations 
which  had  been  aroused  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee.  In  the  debate  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, on  March  7,  1892,'  General  Goldsworthy 
declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  did  not  matter 
a  jot  whether  you  had  long  service  or  short  service. 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher  said  boldly  :    '  The  short  ser- 

>  Hansard,  4th  Series,  ii.  220  e<  »€q. 
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vice  system  is  a  system  which  I,  as  a  soldier 
camiot,  and  will  not,  support.'  And  General  Sir 
Charles  Fraser  asserted,  even  more  emphatically, 
that  short  service  had  utterly  broken  down.  In 
his  reply,  Mr.  Stanhope  deprecated  any  general 
discussion  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee until  the  evidence  had  been  presented  to 
Parhament,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
warmly  defending  himself  against  the  charge 
of  having  chosen  Sir  Arthur  HaUburton  as  an 
obstructionist     id  a  marplot  :— 

'He  was  nominated  by  me  on  the  Committee  ' 
said  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  'as  a  man  o'f 
great  experience,  and  thoroughly  able  to  advise 
us  on  these  questions.     But  it  so  happened  that 
he  had  never  given  any  special  attention  to  re- 
crmtmg     and    he    joined    the    Committee    as    a 
thoroughly  impartial  man  who  had  an  opinion 
to  form  on  the  subject ;   when  it  came  before  the 
Committee   he    dealt    with   it   according   to    the 
evidence   and   according   to   the    facts   given   in 
previous  Reports.    Certainly  he  did  not  deal  with 
them  m  accordance  with  any  preconceived  notion, 
or  according  to  any  wish  expressed  on  my  part. 
It  1  had  expressed  any  wish  concerning  the  matter 
It  might  have  been  that  he  should  not  criticise 
my  conduct;  but  he  has  taken  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  perfectly  legitimate  course  of  doing  so.' 

The   evidence   at   last   made   its   appearance, 
after  a  good  deal  of  prodding;  but  from  various 
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causes,  including  the  .^neas  of  Mi.  Stanhope,  the 
fall  dress  debate  on  the  Wantage  Committee 
was  postponed  tiU  June  10.  The  shadows  of 
the  coming  Greneral  Election,  at  which  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  was  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  were  lengthening,'  and  the 
discussion  was  mainly  confined  to  the  recom- 
mendations beariag  on  the  pay  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  private  soldier.^  Sir  Walter  Barttelot 
reiterated  his  conviction  that  the  War  Office  was 
largely  concerned  in  the  production  of  Haliburton's 
counter-report,  and  a  general  tone  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disappointment  pervaded  the  speeches  of  the 
Service  Members.  No  resolution  was  moved,  and 
the  subject  smouldered  out ;  but  henceforward 
Haliburton  was  the  target  upon  which  the  as- 
sailants of  the  War  Office  concentrated  their  Sre. 

The  Committee  had  shot  its  bolt ;  many  of  its 
recommendations,  including  some  of  which  Hali- 
burton disapproved,  as  well  as  others  which  he 
cordially  endorsed,  were  carried,  sooner  or  later, 
into  efiect,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  they  have  popularised  the  Army  or  stimu- 
lated recruiting  under  normal  conditions,  they  have, 
at  any  rate,  done  much  towards  imprc"ing  the  let 
of  the  private  soldier.     But  on  the  question  of  the 

'  Parliament  wa3  dissolved  on  June  28. 
'  ^iee  Hansard,  v.  700  ei  aeq. 
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extension  of  the  tern  of  service  with  the  colours 
the  Gfovernment  was  adamant ;   and  it  may  fairly 
be  claimed  for  HaUburton  that  this  was  his  doing 
and  his  alone.    There  was  a  strong  party  in  the 
Cabmet,  m  ParUament.  and  in  the  country,  openly 
m  favour  of  reverting  to  long  service.     A  still 
larger    section    was    vaguely    opposed    to    short 
service-a  system  the  principles  of  which  they 
had  never  grasped,  and  which  they  judged  solely 
by  the  attenuated  battalions  at  home.     Such  of  the 
latter  class  as  took  the  pains  to  study  HaUburton's 
clear    and    logical   argument  were,   for  the   first 
timo  enUghtened,  and  as  the  discussion  proceeded 
m  i^Mliament  and  in  the  Press,  his  views  steadily 
gamed  ground.     Had  Haliburton  refrained  from 
pubUshing  his  reasoned  dissent  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  or  had  it  been  less 
cogent,  or  less  strongly  worded,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  pubUc  opinion  would  have  insisted 
on,  at  any  rate,  a  trial  being  given  to  the  proposed 
extension   of   service  with   the   colours;   and  a 
mortal   wound    would    have    been  dealt  to  that 
Keserve,  which  was  the  sheet-anchor  of  CardweU's 
system  and  v.hich,  in  the  hour  of  need,  responded 
so  nobly  to  his  calculations  and  predictions. 

For  such  an  achievement  on  the  part  of  a 
single  man,  hitherto  unknown  outside  a  small 
oflicial  cucle,  it  is  difficult  to  "ind  a  parallel     It 
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stamped  him,  at  once,  as  a  public  servant  of  the 
firat  rank,  and  it  gave  him  a  recognised  position 
with  successive  Secretaries  of  State,  and  with  the 
heads  of  the  military  departments,  which  is  seldom 
granted  to  permanent  officials,  however  capable 
or  distinguished. 

And  from  the  quarters  where  encouragement 
was  most  welcome  he  received  an  ample  meed  of 
praise.  '  No  doubt  you  will  be  criticised,'  wrote 
General  Sir  John  Adye,  after  expressing  his  strong 
dissent  from  the  main  recommendations  of  the 
Committee ;  '  but  I  have  studied  the  subject  for 
years,  and  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  ability 
and  courage  with  which  you  have  treated  it.' 
Lord  Cromer,  then  Sir  EVelyn  Baring,  who,  as  a 
captain  in  the  Artillery,  and  Military  Secretary  to 
Lord  Cardwell,  had  been  one  of  the  triumvirate 
responsible  for  working  out  the  details  of  short 
service,  wrote  him  a  long  letter  from  Cairo : 

'I  see  that  the  views  of  the  Committee  would 
change  the  short  service  system,  which,  I  think, 
would  be  a  great  mistake  ;  and  I  agree  with  you 
fully  about  the  "  nursery  "  argument :  only  there 
ought  to  be,  as  Cardwell  originally  wished,  some 
means  by  which  we  can  always  have  a  small  force 
of,  say,  10,000  men,  ready  for  our  numerous  small 
wars.  I  remember,  at  the  time,  seeing  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  double  battalion  system— the 
number  of  battalions  happened  to  be  just  about 
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wouW  n,?f*thr'  «l««th«t  a  very  little  disturbance 
would  put  this  arrangement  out  of  gear.  .         The 

carey  out  any  reorganisation  of  which  Wolselev 
^r^^^SoTI'"^"'  *^«  impression  left  on  my 
who  grasped  the   whole  question,   an      ^thout 

WiWI»^  ^  ^  *°  ^™y  expenditure,  I  wish 
Wolseley  and  some  strong-headed  civilian  could 
be  turned  oose.  But  the  whole  question  reqXes 
ChSSf  metW  T.'  ""*  ^**'^  theVn'd^h 

Army  reforms  have  been  done  by  civ7ans  aided 
b^  the  ad,ac.  of  the  best  soldiers,  who  are  St 

•Ter^fortVirSi^^^'^-'-^^P-"^^^^ 

And  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Wolseley 
brdliant  and  trenchant,  like  everything  he  writes, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  conclusive  jastifica- 
tion  of  Hahburton's  action  :— 

,  V-  '  '^"'■'■n.  February  2.  1892 

Your  paper  is  most  interesting :  I  shall  read 
t  over  agam  to-morrow.  It  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often  or  be  too  strenuously  dinned  bto  the 
heads  of  outsiders  that  it  is  not  Mr    CaXu's 

Mr  W  H  <!™!.iJ      ,      ■  '  "'  '''"'=''  'te  final  cause  was 

l.^esTi„r^;d"'X^oTnu'^''^^T^"■^-«™  °'^^^^ 
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gystem  that  has  broken  down,  but  that  all  our 
present  difficulties  and  misfortunes  have  arisen, 
and  are  at  present  directly  attributable,  to  the  fact 
that  his  system  has  been  glaringly  and  most 
unwisely  departed  from.  His  system  was  based 
upon  a  balance  between  the  number  of  units  kept 
at  home  and  those  kept  abroad — in  his  time  it 
was  seventy-one  battalions  of  Infantry  at  home 
and  seventy  abroad.  Now  we  have  sixty-five  at 
home  and  seventy-six  abroad.  Since  his  time  we 
have  increased  the  permanent  strength  of  our 
English  Army  in  India  by  10,000  men,  including 
three  additional  battalions ;  we  keep  about  3,000 
men — ^three  battalions,  etc.,  etc. — in  Egypt,  and 
we  have  most  wisely  increased  the  strength  of  our 
distant  garrisons,  including  Malta,  to  which  we 
should  not  be  able  to  send  reinforcements  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  France.  The  addition 
of  three  battalions  to  the  force  maintained  in 
India  I  always  thought  myself  a  very  doubt- 
ful necessity ;  but  to  make  it  without  adding 
six  battalions  to  our  total  Army  Establish- 
ment I  always  thought  was  folly — aye,  simple 
madness  .  .  . 

'Our  present  Army  system  was  always  un- 
popular with  the  older  generation  of  soldiers. 
Indeed,  few  even  took  the  trouble  to  study  it. 
It  was  quite  enough  for  them  that  it  was  a  system 
propounded  by  a  Liberal  lawyer  !  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's administration.  Heaven  and  earth  were 
set  in  motion  to  condemn  it,  and  much  was  done, 
and  is  still  being  done,  to  throw  grit  into  the 
machinery,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  a  system 
which  strikes  at  esprit  de  corps,  and  all  that  is 
healthiest  and  best  in  our  Army.    I  don't  want  to 
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„».I^r  *?'  ^^^  P"""**  '»  your  paper  of  more 

For  the  duties  it  has  to  perform  duriL  Deace  it 
IS.  as  at  present  constituted,  fuUy  caLwe  I 
grant  you  it  does  not  gladden  ihe  heU  oHheold 
fashioned  Inspecting-General.  It  is  composed  oi 
growmg  lads  who.  when  twenty-two  ye^  of 
age,  wdl  be  superior,  man  for  man.  to  the^sddieS 

blritT^-  ?^'  ''^^  ^°<^  *•»«  untruth  that  ar^ 
brought  forward  by  those  who  don't  Uke  the  work 
which  our  present  system  entails  is  simply  rick 

that  they  had  Lttle  to  do  in  the  old  chaos  am? 
and  have  a  considerable  amount  to  do  under^u; 
short  service  system.  ""uer  our 

nt  'J  JT*'^,?*  Chatham,  in  1852,  and  it  was  fuU 
of  recrmts  all  waiting  for  conveyance  to  Indk 
As  regards  age,  they  were  nearly  all  boys  and  not 
nearly  such  nice  looKng,  or  such  go^  boys  as 
those  we  get  now.    I  was  nearly  ninet^n  mvself 

Tr'SefthT""  %""""'  ^»*  I  remembeXt 
i  regarded  the  recrmts  around  me  as  bovs  that 
IS,  as  much  younger  than  I  was.  We  n^«  dfd 
enb.t  men  m  this  century.  We  used  to  eXst  men 
long  ago.  (>omweU's  army  was  entirely  cTmp^ 
of  men,  and  even  in  Charles  II.'s  rei^  wfh^ 

«q™ne„t,  which  our  Army  ^s:t^t^\:i^r^^^'^;^ 
R^MComn^^ionontK,  Warin  SoylH  Africa  [imic.  nsCp-^lt 
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men  a8  soldieis.  But  then  we  competed  for  men 
with  men's  wages  in  a  very  restricted  labour 
market.  If  we  don't  take  recruits  at  their  present 
age  we  shall  not  obtain  the  numbers  we  require, 
even  though  we  give  the  extra  sixpence  all  round, 
which  I  would  like  to  see  given.  Therefore,  we 
may  dismiss  this  age  question,  in  which  we  are  not 
one  whit  worse  than  ever  we  have  been  in  this 
century.  Of  course  the  Americans,  in  their  war, 
obtained  over  a  million  of  men  to  be  soldiers,  by 
giving  them  man's  wages.  You  have,  I  think, 
forgotten  this  fact  in  your  paper.  ... 

'I  think  the  recommendation  afiecting  the 
principle  of  short  service  made  by  the  Committee 
most  unwise.  If  you  keep  a  man  for  twelve  years 
in  the  Army,  you  are  bound  in  fairness  and  in 
honour  to  allow  him  to  serve  on  to  pension ;  the 
extension  of  colour  service  proposed  is  the  height 
of  folly,  and  all  the  baits  ,to  men  to  extend  their 
period  of  colour  service  will  land  us  in  an  enormous 
pension  list,  and  a  very  serious  reduction  of  our 
Army  Reserve.  ... 

'The  principle  upon  which  our  machine  is 
constructed  is  thoroughly  sound,  but  the  machine, 
as  made,  is  only  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  Try  and  make  it  do  more  than  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  and  you  overstrain  it,  and  it  will 
break  down.  This  is  what  we  have  done  during 
the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  and  consequently  our 
army  is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Remember  this,  and 
all  that  has  occurred  is  as  simple  as  that  2  x  4  =  8. 
Our  present  difficulties  were  foreseen  and  pointed 
out  by  me  many  times.  They  are  easily  rectified 
by  adhering  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Cardwell's 
reforms.  .  .  . 
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•!  shaU  only  add  that  I  would  implore  Mr 
Stanhope  on  no  account  to  adopt  a"y  of  fhe 
Coimmttee  8  proposals  that  are  in  any  wav  calcu 

that  wLid  Se  uf k^'p  r:u;re~tSe"; 

Sem' woSd'Z'""'  years-'colour  service.T  aS/t 

more  married  quarters  in  Sarracks,  and  to^  fl; 
Mger  pension  hst  than  ever.    Our  aim  should  be 
to  rfwoourage   men   to   stay   a   day  Tonser  than 
seven  years  with  the  colours    anH  t^fi 

^     'u?^^/'^'l?'»«''ord  of  advice?   When  you  ask 

He  asI^forauT"^''  -^^  extravagant  propoSk 
ae  asKs  tor  all  he  considers  necessary  Ask  him 
for  what  he  would,  under  existing  ci^uilce" 
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fublic  and  political,  recommend  yon  to  do,  and 
e  will  at  once  reduce  those  proposals,  and  point 
ont  expedients  that  will  be  economical,  and 
enable  you  at  least  to  tide  over  this  difficulty, 
if  not  permanently  to  correct  it  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

'  As  you  know,  I  have  urged  the  increase  of  the 
soldiers'  pay  by  sixpence  a  day.  I  believe  it  would 
be,  from  an  Army  and  National  point  of  view,  a 
very  wise  measure  for  many  reasons,  that  I  shall 
not  here  enter  upon.  But  I  know  that  we  cannot 
expect  it  from  any  Government  situated  as  the 
exuting  Government  is  at  present.  Besides,  I 
am  "  credibly  informed  "  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  considerable  fall  in  wages  all  along  the  line. 
If  this  be  so,  there  is  a  very  good  and  plausible 
reason  why  all  questions  of  extra  pay  can  be  post- 
poned for  the  present. 

'  The  country  ib  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  facts 
regarding  our  Army  by  the  short-sightedness  of 
commanding  officers,  and  their  captains  and 
subalterns,  who  do  not  like  commanding  battalions, 
always  meant  to  be  depots,  nor  the  work  which 
such  command  entails  upon  them.  One  battalion 
in  Ireland  sent  ont  500  men  in  drafts  in  the  space 
of  ten  months.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
its  commanding  officer  and  all  his  officers,  should 
growl  when  they  knew  that  their  growls  would  be 
chorused  by  all  the  old  gentlemen  who  do  not 
know  or  understand  the  objects  of  our  or  of  any 
other  nation's  military  system  t 

'Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  your 
"Dissent"  from  the  Committee's  proposals.  It 
has  been  most  interesting  reading  to  me.  The 
man  who  wants  to  go  back  to  long  service  is  a 
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CHAPTER  VI 

1896-1897 

Appointed  Permanent  Under-Secretary— the  Dntioe  of  the  Office— 
Haliburton's  Peculiar  Qualifications— Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman — Minute  on  Short  Service — Reorganisation  of  the 
War  Office  on  Retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge— la  Made 
a  G.C.B.— the  Close  of  Haliburton's  Official  Career. 

Early  in  1895  Sir  Ralph  Thompson  resigned  the 
office  of  Permanent  Und^r-Seoretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  Haliburton  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Every  step  up  the  ladder,  on  the  highest 
rung  of  which  he  now  stood,  had  been  well  and 
strenuously  earned.  He  had  owed  nothing  to 
family  connexion  or  private  interest.  The  friends 
who  had  urged  his  claims  were,  without  exception, 
men  who  had  been  attracted  by  his  strength  of 
character,  his  rapid  grasp  of  complicated  issues 
and  his  broad-minded  handling  of  whatever 
business  was  set  before  him.  It  is  a  very  notice- 
able circumstance,  impressed  upon  me  by  the 
perusual  of  Haliburton's  correspondence,  that  the 
bigger,  intellectually,  were  the  men  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  contact,  the  more  cognisant  do 
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they  appear  of  that  impalpable  quality  which  dis 
t.ngu.hed  the  man  of  afiai™  fro.  the'.enW 

Haliburton  has  himself  descrl..,d,  ii.  ,n  interest 
mg  passage,  the  nature  of  the  .os<.  whic  .  T.I 
now  called  upon  to  fill.'  " 

the't:Sl?;°„V  sS  Ir'f  -P^^^-dviser  of 
Secretary    suUtendS    tt  "^^X^ '  0?^" 

s^mSr^He  rt;  *\rf  "»•' *  ^'  - 
and  con^ol  of  the  la?rV"!,*°'/''^  '''^'''P^ne 
employed  b  the  SmSat.t  ^h' r''°^'^°**«^ 
munioation  receivedT  he  War  Offl      '^''^  '=°'°- 

recordr'Sed.''     fVafit  uf'^j'  *^«  "«- 
that  no  action  was  taL^fl    .°  Hi  '^"^^J'  *°  ^^e 
of  the  peop°e  ^thouttl^«    «""*.'  "'"^  ''^^^ 
knowledge  and  a^Zval    Sat  wf  "Tk  °^  ^*''*«'« 
of  other*  depart^Lrif  talr^r   i^^'T^, 
the  Colonies  were  affertpH    t\,J„        ^uma,  or  ot 
and  their  views  obSt£7X"L7eW,^^| 
State  committed  himself  to  a  decision     W^ 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  fh^vv    ^^  "^^^ 
and  legal  business  of  l"1ffit!^?,^£---*-y 
the  Secretary  of  State's  "  Remrmbrct?  r^o" 

'  Army  AdniiMtration,  p.  ai. 
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sible  that  all  proper  procedure  was  observed  in 
arriving  at  decisions,  but  with  no  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  military 
and  civil  heads  of  departments,  except  when  he 
himself  acted  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  successful  performance 
of  these  duties  necessitated  large  experience  and 
knowledge,  a  constitutional  desire  to  appear  as 
little  as  possible  above  the  surface,  and  yet  to  guide 
the  office  business  into  its  regulated  channels,  and 
to  oil  the  machinery  of  administration  by  a 
judicious  exercise  of  tact,  temper,  and  firmness.' 

'  Tact,  temper,  and  firmness '  are  seldom  found 
so  closely  united  as  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Haliburton. 
The  serene  and  kindly  wisdom,  mitis  sapientia 
Lcdi,  which  made  it  a  liberal  education  to  serve 
under  him,  was  combined  with  an  imperturbable 
coolness  in  difficulties.  He  was  one  of  those  to 
whom,  in  the  crises  and  perplexities  of  private  life, 
men  turn  instinctively  with  the  certainty  of  meet- 
ing sound  counsel  as  well  as  the  gentlest  sympathy 
and  support.  And  in  the  office  his  extreme  lucidity 
and  power  of  logical  condensed  statement  gave 
him  a  remarkable,  but  well  deserved,  influence  over 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being. 

The  two '  Chiefs '  to  whom  successively  he  became 
'  Remembrancer,'  were  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  and  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  'C.-B.'s'  career,  from  his  acceptance  of 
the  leadership  of  a  disorganised  and  mutinous 
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party  down  to  his  death  in  the  plenitude  of  power 
have  obscured  his  great  merits  as  a  departmeli 

as  "ziT !''"'  "''"^^"-^'^  •''^"-t  s„::e 

SIrty  Se  K       '^';?''^'"*'^'  °'  '"^^  Unionist 

shale  r         "r  °*  ^°'^''  "^^^  '^'-^  into  the 

hade  the  years  he  spent  at  the  War  Office  before 

t  To  Lt"*"\''*  .*^^  =°-  ^-  ^^d  -posed 
hm  to  obloquy,  the  injustice  of  which  is  at  last 
being  recognised. 

To  both  of  these  men,  dissimilar  in  almost 

With  Sir  Henry,  perhaps,  he  was  more  thoroughly 

1  roV"  ''°"^'  "  ^*^°"«  Conseryativfl 
general  pohtzcs,  experience  had  taught  him  that 

system     There  was  something,  moreover,  especially 
Z:      /V'^  ""  °^  ^^-^  ^''""^  -  tJ^e  P  w"y 

stZl    r"''  '"'^'^^  «<="*'  -•^°  --  - 

Henry    Zt  .   «  "  '""  "'^^^^"^  ««^"-*  »- 
Henry    Campbell-Bannerman    that  in   the   War 

Office  he  acted  on  the  simple  principle  of  letting 

the  permanent  officials  have  their  own  way     To 

own  refutation  ;  uut  he  was  quick  at  summing  up 
nis  subordinates,  and  both  in  Sir  Ralph  Thompson 
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and  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton  he  had  under  him  men 
of  very  exceptional  calibre.' 

The  fact  that  Haliburton  generally  carried  his 
point,  and  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  him 
were  seldom  found  to  differ  from  those  which 
ultimately  were  translated  into  action,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  pi'-duce  a  sense  of  soreness  in  othir 
'  strong '  men  in  the  War  Offici,  who  possessed 
neither  Haliburton' s  suavity  of  manner  nor  his 
gift  for  stating  a  case.  Nevertheless  the  Per- 
manent Under-Secretary  succeeded  in  maintaining, 
save  in  ouc  single  instance,  the  most  excellent 
relationi  with  his  colleagues  on  the  miUtary  as 
well  as  on  the  civil  side  of  the  War  Office.  Un- 
happily that  gallant  soldier  and  most  admirable 
administrator  who  then  filled  the  post  of  Adjutant- 
General  was  a  man  who  could  not  brook  opposition, 

'  Now  that  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Campbell-Bannerman,  aii  well 
as  Haliburton  himself,  have  passed  away,  there  is  a  melancholy 
echo  about  the  postscript  to  a  letter  on  Christmas  Eve  1894.  '  Let 
me  offer  to  you  and  Lady  Haliburton  the  best  wishes  of  the  season 
from  my  wife  and  myself.  I  imagine  that  what  people  really  mean 
by  good  wishes  is  an  iron  digestion  and  a  convenient  balance  at 
the  bank— both  difficult  to  maintain.'  Sir  Henry's  letters  abound 
in  T&cy  comment  on  men  and  matters,  but  they  are  not  all  for  the 
general  eye  ;  one  sentence  I  venture  to  quote,  both  for  its  universal 
applicability  and  on  account  of  th(^  guidance  which  it  has  conveyed 
to  the  present  writer.     '  These  trumpery  questions  of  Guards  and 

Caraerons  and 'a  appointment  are  really  not  worth  putting 

in  any  book  ;  and  what  rubbish  the  book  will  be  if  (hey  are  thought 
fit  for  a  place !  Besides,  both  on  personal  questions  nnd  such 
things  as  troops  in  Egypt,  there  will  be  an  e.-'.d  of  frank  confidential 
oommunicationa,  if  every  careless  note  is  to  be  published.* 
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and  Sip  Redvers  BuUer  forms  the  soUtary  instance 
in  which  HaUburton's  tact  and  powers  of  con;:ilia- 
tion  proved  unavailing.' 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  it  has  been 
the  traditional  aim  and  the  pride  of  the  civilian 
element  in  the  War  Office,  and  especiaUy  of  the 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  in  the  days  when  that 
official  was  a  civilian,  to  act  as  a  constant  check 
upon  the  military,   and   that  wa:.t  of  harmony 
between   the   two   branches   has   been   the   chief 
source    of   our   disasters   and    breakdowns.     The 
distinguished  officers  who  came  across  Haliburton 
in  Pali  Mall  teU  a  very  difEerent  story.     Amongst 
vhose   with  whom  it  has   been   my  privilege   to 
converse  there  has  been  a  general  agreement  that 
his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Army  adminis- 
tration was  equalled  by  his  clear  understanding  of 
the  conditions  which  made  for  efficiency.     As  was 
said  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  no  stronger  or 
more  indefatigable  advocate  of  the  true  interests 
ot    the    Army    ever    existed.    Against    remedies 
more  dangerous  than  the  disease,  and  against  the 
fallacies  which  found  perpetual  vent  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Press,  he  waged  untiring  war 
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To  reasonable  refonn  and  to  well-considered 
lequirements  he  was  always  most  ready  to  lend 
an  attentive  ear.  And  when  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  organisation  of  the  Army  were  such 
as  his  judgment  couid  not  approve,  his  fidelity 
to  "  the  salt "  made  him  devote  his  best  abilities  to 
carrying  them  out  and  to  ensuring  that  they  were 
given  a  fair  trial.' 

Stress  has  already  been  laid  on  Halibnrton's 
essentially  judicial  mind,  on  his  independence,  and 
on  his  absolute  fearlessness  before  authority.  A 
no  less  valuable  gift  was  that  of  putting  his  thoughts 
and  -lis  knowledge  into  language  which  carried 
conviction  alike  to  the  careless  and  the  prejudiced. 
To  a  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  State  whose 
acquaiiitance  with  the  innumerable  ramifications 
of  Army  administration  was  necessarily  limited, 
his  knack  of  producing  at  a  moment's  notice  an 
admirably  expressed  and  carefully  reasoned  minut« 
on  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour  was  a  perfect 
godsend.  When  the  Conservatives  came  back  in 
1895,  the  question  of  Short  versus  Long  Service 
was  by  no  means  a  chose  jugie,  and  Haliburton 
was  called  upon  suddenly  one  morning  for  a  '  dagger 

'  '  Peraonally,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Wobeley  in  October  1895, 
*  I  profer  the  existing  aystem,  with  possibly  more  direct  responsi- 
bility on  the  heads  of  the  great  departments.  This,  however,  ia 
only  my  personal  preference  ;  as  you  know  I  have  only  to  cany  out 
loyally  any  system  which  the  Secretary  of  State  approves." 
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brief.  by  the  aid  of  which  his  harassed  chief 
might  render  that  topic  clear,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  to  a  body  of  Ministers  who  knew  little 
of  the  inner  history  of  the  British  Army,  and  were 
not  likely  to  take  any  trouble  .o  inform  themselves. 
The  story  lingers  still  in  the  War  Office  how 
Hahburton  and  a  devoted  secretary  locked  them- 
selves  in,  eschewing  luncheon  and  the  other  joys 
of  the  day's  routine,  and  how  by  four  o'clock  the 
following  rhume  was  ready  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Cabinet : 

„  Jwi!  ^'"''^'''S  short-service  system  was  forced 

the  ?on^'  '°""''^  ^^  *^«  "''«'Pl^*«  breakdown  o1 
the  long-service  system. 

"  We  have  been  content  to  exist  from  hand 
to  mouth,  with  no  forecast  of  the  futre  No 
preparations  for  a  state  of  war  were  thought  of? 
inioth!«u''   ""''S"''*   *°'l   ««»*   h^»   trained 

d^ger  (t)  m  red  ink  ^^'^  """"  ""''^d  »■'"'  « 
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having  time  for  preparation.  Wars  will  be  sudden 
in  their  commencement  and  short  in  their  dura- 
tion, and  woe  to  the  country  which  is  unprepared 
to  defend  itself  against  any  contingency  that  may 
arise." 

'  Again,  speaking  of  the  strength  of  the  Army, 
the  Commissioners  reported  : — 

'  "Its  present  strength  is  barely  sufficient  for 
a  period  of  peace,  and  the  question  is  how  we 
can  most  readily  and  speedily  increase  it,  through 
the  means  of  a  Reserve  force  of  men  who  have 
already  received  their  training  in  its  ranks,  but 
may  have  fallen  back  .  .  .  into  civil  life.  .  .  . 
We  have  already  stated  the  fact  that  the  '  Army 
of  Reserve  Force,'  constituted  in  1859,'  has  been 
a  complete  failure,  and  the  measures  which  we 
have  proposed  to  induce  more  men  to  re-engage 
in  the  Regular  Army  will  no  doubt  still  further 
check  its  increase.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  are  not  prepared  to  propose  any  plan  as  one 
that  may  be  relied  on  to  secure  a  large  army  of 
reserve." 

'  General  Peel,  on  introducing  the  Army  Esti- 
mates in  1867,  referred  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  as  follows  : — 

'  "  The  necessity  for  a  Commission  arose  from 
the  great  difficulty  which  was  experienced  in 
procuring  recruits  for  the  Army,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  question  then  was,  and  now  is,  whether 
the  British  Army  should  be  allowed  to  collapse, 

'  22  &  23  Vict.  42,  pioTiding  for  the  enlistment  of  a  force  not 
exceeding  20,000  men  as  a  Reserve  for  the  United  Kmgdom.  It 
waa  to  consiBt  of  persons  who  had  previously  served  in  her  Majesty's 
or  the  East  India  Company's  forces,  and  who  might  volunteer  for 
such  further  service — pensioners,  in  fact. 
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whethf  •  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  strength  of 

powers  should  be  raised  to  that  point  which  shod! 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Service  ?  "' 

'  The  Secretary  of  State  for   War,  in  his  in 
structions  to  the  Military  Cmmit";  on  W 

dition  of  the  Army  during  the  Crimean  War  :- 

.  IJunng  the  Crimean  War,  as  is  well  known 
regiments  were  first  denuded  of  therLst  Zi 
in  order  to  fill  up  battalions  which  had  proceeded 

ZrTth\^  'f  ''^^'"S  '°^t  their  best  men 
and  with  their  ranks  newly  filled  up.  This  was 
felt  to  be  a  grave  evil,  and  the  intention  of  The 
tiZlt  w '"''".'  7/  evidently  that  expansion  in 
time  of  war  should  be  effected,  not  by  drawing 

fro^mfhTRetrves'""''"''-  ^^  ^^  '^^^^^^ 

'The  measures  adopted   by  the  Government 

failed   f  ''?"'*    °^    *^   Commission  Tu^'^^ 

n  1870  73T°^l  '^'  '=°°^'*'°''   «f  *»>«   Army! 

aL   I         ^^  "^^^  question  wis  reconsidered 

result  inTffi  1  '^  I^ocalisation  Commtee 

sJsteS  "'^"P*""'  °*  *^«  short-service 

*  For  many  years  before  1870,  under  the  lon<r 

T2ZTT',  *''  ^'^y  was'from  10,000  t'o 
12  000  men  below  its  establishment.     Under  the 

systemTse/^'o^t  *'"  y''''°^  '^'  long-service 
„•  J  '  '^^1-70,  the  average  number  of  recruits 
raised,  even  under  the  demoralising  svstem  n? 
bounties,  only  reached   15,08*.  wMe' dSg^'the 
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past  ten  years,  without  bounties,  the  average 
has  been  33,273. 

'  It  was  shown  by  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1866  that,  out  of  5,622  men  composing  the  drafts 
of  all  arms  sent  to  India  in  the  two  years,  1864-65, 
under  the  long-service  system,  2,093  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  2,038  were  under  one 
year's  service.  Under  the  present  system,  out  of 
9,770  men  composing  the  Indian  drafts  in  1895-96, 
none  were  under  twenty  nor  under  one  year's 
service. 

'  In  this  respect,  under  the  system  of  the  home 
battalion  feeding  its  sister  battalion  abroad,  an 
enormous  advance  has  been  made  upon  the  older 
organisation  under  which  battalions  abroad  were 
supplied  direct  from  their  depots  at  home 
with  iU-trained,  immature  soldiers.  Those  depots 
frequently  failed  to  suppiv  the  requisite  drafts. 
The  Royal  Commission  of  '.do6  mentions  the  case 
of  one  regiment  which  was  sending  home  from 
India  300  men  for  discharge,  and  which  had  only 
about  fifty  men  at  the  depot  to  replace  them. 

'  In  the  evidence  before  Lord  Wantage's  Com- 
mittee it  was  universally  admitted  that  the  Army 
abroad  is  better  now  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

'  The  Royal  Commission  of  1866-67  stated  :— 

'  "  As  a  Peace  Establishment,  and  having  in 
view  nothing  more  than  the  proper  provision  of 
that  military  protection  which  we  are  boujd  to 
afford  to  our  Indian  territories,  and  our  extended 
Colonial  possessions,  the  Army  is  at  present 
barely  sufficient  for  these  purposes.  .  .  .  Perhaps, 
on  a  sudden  call,  we  might  assemble  in  the  United 
Kingdom  some  40,000  or  at  most  50,000  effective 
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men  of  all  arms  of  our  Regular  Forces      Wh^t  i. 
defended,   or   to   the   numbers   which   might   be 

ft,  'rPr*^"  *^®,  short-service  system  the  force  with 
the  Colours  at  home  (exclusive  of  Auxiliar^  Forces) 

Keserve  this  force  could  on  a  week's  nntiro  k{ 
ansmentcd  to  183,637  of  all  arms  ^' 

in  thi  prime  Tlif  «'''"«0>igt'y-trained  soldiers 
mine  prime  of  hfe  is  maintained  ready  for  im- 
mediate recall  to  the  Colours  when  requfred   at  a 

The    short-service   system    has    enabled  thp 

srs.  tt  t^L^,*!^-'  V'" 
tSh"Ixr^^^^^^ 
obti.td^ri?nrr^^i  Senfi^^s 

organisation  of  every  army  in  Europe 

that  iTe  X*.  *^''-  **'*'•  '*  ""^y  ^^f«ly  be  stated 
remedSL    fif*"''"^!'''  T^*^"'  ^''^  «"«ceeded  in 

sSit^ted"'^    "'"''    ^'^'^^^^    -'^-    ^l^e 

practtcablf^T  *°  *^.'  J°°g-«emce  system  is  im- 
S  wo    *  }^  ''""'d  '^^  as  impossible  now  as 

t  was  formerly  to  obtain  recruits  willing  to  serve 
for  prolonged  periods.     But,  even  if  it  were  pral 
teable  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  oTmen  fii 

ment  (1.067)  of  an  Infantry  battalion,  in  the  absence 
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of  a  trained  Reserve,  a  peace  establishment  of  more 
than  1,200  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
would  be  necessary. 

'  The  result  would  be  an  increase  of  between 
two  and  three  millions  to  Army  expenditure, 
together  with  a  loss  ol  fighting  force  of  about 
30,000  Infantry  alone. 

'  It  has  been  calculated  on  the  best  data  avail- 
able that  the  normal  charge  for  pensions  for  an 
Army  of  the  present  strength  would,  on  the  long- 
service  system,  add  a  million  to  the  British  charge 
for  pensions,  and  a  proportionate  increase  for  Indian 
charges. 

'  Without  the  Reserve,  which  the  short-service 
system  gives  us,  we  could  neither  complete  two 
Army  Corps  for  service  abroad,  nor  place  three 
Army  Corps  in  the  field  for  home  defence,  as  we 
can  now  do.' 

Haliburton  had  not  been  many  months  in 
office  when  the  upheaval  took  place  at  the  War 
Office  which  had  long  been  inevitable,  but  which 
a  train  of  circumstances  had  postponed  and 
delayed. 

As  far  back  as  June  1888,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  issuing  by  Mr.  Stanhope  of  the  Order  in  Council 
referred  to  on  a  previous  page,'  the  whole  question 
of  the  distribution  of  duties  at  the  War  Office  was 
reopened  before  a  Royal  Conuuission  under  the 


'  Supra,  p.  73,  and  vide  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
ii.  354  ;  Three  Centuries  of  Army  Adminiatration,  p.  40. 
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late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  MarqueB8  of  Hart- 
T'n-  kT  i"^"-      '^^'  "*^«'  "'^'-bers  were 
X'     .t\^°°-  ^-  «•  ^'^'^'   I'-d    Randolph 
Ch^clull.  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  CampbeU-Banner 
man     S.r    R.chard    Temple,    Admiral    Richards 

Brackenbury.     The  terms  of  reference  were  :_ 
ments  and  the  relation  If  ^r    ^'^^^^^  ^^P*'^' 

The  first  report,   issued  in   May   1889,   dealt 

ison  *®''°'"^'  '^^'led  in  May 

1890,    was    concerned    solely    with    the    internal 
administration  of  the  War  Office     T),»  „  ' 

sion  found.—  ^  "ace.    The  Commis- 

1.  That  there  was  an  excessive  centralisation  of 
responsibility  in  the  Commander-in-Chief 

2.  That  in  the  distribution  of  work  among  the 

heads  ofthe  great  military  departments  no  au^cien 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  consideration  of 
the  plans  for  the  military  defence  of  the  Empire 

tions  of  mibtary  policy.  8     4    » 
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3.  That  the  consultative,  as  distinguished  from 
tlie  ezfcutive  and  administrative  element,  was 
not  sufficiently  represented  at  the  War  Office.' 

The  recommendations  had  included  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  next  vacancy,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  Chief  of  the  Staff,  but  this  decision  was 
by  no  means  unanimous.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  being  among  the  dissentients.  It 
was  most  unpopular  with  the  Army  at  large,  which, 
in  Haliburton's  words,"  '  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  that  outward  and  visible  sign  of  its  own 
dignity  and  power,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
endeared  to  it  by  forty  years  of  the  genial  and 
sympathetic  command  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.' 

The  Commissioners  acknowledged  that,  with 
the  Duke  at  the  War  Office,  it  would  be  inadvis- 
able to  proceed  upon  the  general  lines  of  reorganisa- 
tion which  they  indicated  in  their  report.  Nor 
was  the  moment  regarded  in  any  responsible 
quarter  as  a  propitious  one  for  calling  upon  his 
Royal  Highness  to  resign.  For  the  next  five 
years  the  Army  continued  to  be  administered 
under  the  Order  in  Council  of  1888,  which  Lord 


'  ^   ;  Lord  Laiudowne's  speech  in  the  Hou»  of  Lorda,  Augiut  26, 
1901,  Baniard,  ixxvi.  770. 

'  Three  Centuria  of  Army  AdmiiutlnUiait,  41. 
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Wolseley  at  a  subsequent  date  pronounced  to  be 
perfect,  and  which  Lord  Lansdo%vne.  with  elj 
posjxveness  of  language,  declared  wa^  unive3  ' 
condensed.  But  by  the  spring  of  1896  the  dock 
had  jnoved  onwards,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 

A  laWa,  Muustry  was  n:  power,  though  tottering 

2i*  rthSrt^zW"*' "  ^''^  ^-°--->- 

disregarded.  thf^'J^v^STr^'drwr.^ 
tion  of  our  Land  Forces  '■  *   "  """^  organisa- 

Colonel  Vemer  has  published  the  pathetic 
it:,  l-etween  the  reluctant  veteran  aV  S 
Royal   mistress   m    which    Queen    Victoria    felt 

rr,*°  "''  ' r^^  -"^^^^  °^  ^«  Minister! 
that,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  in  the  public 

his    office    beyond    the    ensuing    autumn.    This 

wrZtT  ""''*'  Tr ""'' '''  ""*  ^''^  --^ 

Tent  r  v"   n'"""*^  '°°8*''  -""^  ^J'^  «^o»"ce. 
«ent  by  Mr.  CampbeU-Bannerman.  on  June  21 
Of  the  approaching  retirement  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambndge   came   as  a  profound  surprise  to  aU 
out  a  few  imtiates. 

■  HaUary  L<,fo/0>e  DuU  ofCambridgt.  ii.  380. 
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By  a  special  piece  of  irony  the  same  evening 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Government 
through  what  was  practically  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  this  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry.  The  night  was,  indeed,  one  of  surprises . 
the  majority  of  seven  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brodrick's 
amendment '  was  due  to  the  slackness  of  the 
Ministerial  Whips  on  the  one  hand  and  the  activity 
of  the  Service  members  on  the  other,  but  a  main 
factor  in  the  result  was  the  inefiective  reply  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the  charge  of  allow- 
ing the  existence  of  a  sdrious  deficiency  in  the 
amount  of  small-arm  ammunition.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that,  owing  to  the  forgetfulnesa 
of  a  subordinate.  Sir  Henry,  as  he  became  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days,  was  called  upon  to 
meet  the  case  of  the  Opposition  without  prepara- 
tion or  instruction. 

It  is  not  probable  that  even  if  the  cordite 
amendment  had  been  rejected  the  (Jovemment 
could  have  kept  off  the  breakers  for  more  than  a 
week  or  two,  but  their  precipitate  retirement  from 
power  had  one  remarkable  consequence.  Lord 
Rosebery  had  decided  to  recommend  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  for  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief,  about 

'  The  total  number  of  votee— 132  for,  125  »g»in«t— is  signiacant 
ot  the  *  inap '  nature  of  the  divuion. 
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to  be  vacated  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge    and 
Colonel  Verner  relates  that  it  was  almost   '^Ur 
of  mmutes  whether  the  appointment  could  be 
made   before   the   Liberal   Government  resLd 
the  seals  of  office.'     The  accession  of  Lord  ff 
bury  saved  Lord  Wolseley  the  mortification^ 
eemg  h:s  jumor  and  his  proteg^  exalted  over  h^s 
head,  and  .t  brought  HaUburton  once  moJe  int 
ckse  association  with  one  for  whose  genius  he  had 
the    warmest   admiration,    and    with    whom   he 

ZTi  ?rt*?-  ""'  *'^  ^"^^  '^^  *he  know 
l^g  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  oJL 
abJ.t.es  were  regarded  in  Wgh  places  did  not  ma^ 

S;drc"^'^""^^^«^-*^«^~nt 

Lord  Lansdowne  succeeded  Sir  Henry  CampbeU- 
Bamierman  and  no  time  was  lost  inTowiTg  that 

Offin  .*:  r^  "''*  '"">  ''^""g-  -  the  War 
Office  which  had  already  been  decided  upon  by 
hs  predecessor.  In  one  most  important  particular 
both  the  outgomg  and  the  incoming  Cabinets 
were  resolved  to  disregard  the  recommenJaC 
of   the    Hartmgton    Commission;    the   office   of 

bu^.  c™t,„y  to  ^Toiz^t^zt:^:''^  "^  '"^ 

Henry  Campbell-BMnenilMi',  nrivaiVrvi  mewenger  to  Sir 

requ«t  for  th.  .urrendoToTllLIJ^r  "^  "^"'  »  perempto^r 
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Commander-in-Cliief  was  retained,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff  was  dropped.  But,  in  communicating 
to  Lord  Wolseley  the  honour  that  was  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  careful  to 
explain  '  that  changes  in  the  position  of  the  Officer 
(Jommanding-in-Chief  were  inevitable,  and  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  reserved  to  itself  an 
absolutely  free  hand  in  regard  to  these.' 

The  upshot  of  these  reforms  can  be  given  very 
briefly  in  Haliburton's  own  words :  '— 

•  It  was  agreed  that  the  great  branches  of  ad- 
ministration should  be  under  high  officials,  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  details 
of  their  dut't?.  They  were  to  have  direct  access, 
and  be  respoi-  'ble  for  giving  advice,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  01  .-.U  matters  within  their  luns^ction, 
and  while  they  could  not  shelter  themselves  behind 
the  Commander-in-Chief  for  not  givmg  advice 
with  which  he  did  not  agree,  they  were  bound  to 
refer  all  questions  for  his  opinion  before  hnaUy 
submitting  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
they  could  not  reconcile,  or  subordmate,  their 
opinions,  a  very  rare  condition  with  soldiers,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who, 
after  hearing  the  views  of  aU  concerned,  was  the 
supreme  and  final  authority.' 

This  system,  under  which  for  the  five  years  of 
his  appointment  he  executed  the  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was    profoundly  distasteful   to 

'  ^rmy  Adminulratiem,  p.  41. 
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Lord  Wolseley.  who  complained  on  a  celebrated 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords  '  that  under  the 
ex,sUngreg^n^  the  Adjutant-General  and  Quarter- 
Master  General  were  vuaner 

SeJTLXSer?*'?^*  ^''^  Conunander-in- 
the  Secretarv  nf  «f  !  7^*^  ^^^  accountable  to 
ircWef  So  ,1^  v*^  *"'*.'"'*  *°  *he  Commander- 

The  ,aew  that  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the 
of  State  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  Commander- 

Zl^tr.T-''"'''^  '^  ^''"^•^--  ^^^  went 
so  f  u:  as  to  style  it  a  delusion :  ^— 

3ecretaTof  Ital  t?*"'^  "*  ^*"*«-  "     •  Tie 
musf    C    °  j**^*e   was  supreme,   as  he  always 

'  ffansard,  xc.  327. 

"  -4rmy  -ldminw(raiioB,  p.  53. 
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sible  for  exercising  general  supervision  over  the 
military  departments,  for  seeing  that  nothing 
was  done  which  he  disapproved  of,  without  the 
Secretary  of  State's  sanction,  and  responsible  that 
the  mUitary  staff  worked  together  for  the  good  of 
the  Service.' ' 

And  to  show  that  this  '  general  supervision ' 
was  no  mere  jaofm  de  ■parler,  he  quoted  the  rules 
of  procedure  under  the  Orders  in  Council  which 
direct  that 

'  all  important  questions  will  be  referred  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  before  submission  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Questions  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  State's  decision,  but  which 
afiect  more  than  one  of  the  miUtary  departments, 
will  be  referred  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  Jor 
decision.'' 

The  root-and-branch  revolutions  of  the  last 
five  years  have  rendered  the  question  one  of 
scarcely  more  than  academic  interest.  But  as  it 
was  under  these  rules  and  orders  that  the  two 
final  and  most  responsible  years  of  HaUburton's 
official  Ufe  were  spent,  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  reproduce  in  his  own  words  his  description  of 
the  system  which  he  was  called  upon  to  administer. 
He  entertained  strong  objections  to  many  of  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 

•  Army  Adminittration,  p.  42. 
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Amy    both    by    Mr.    Stanhope    and    by    Lorf 

co^.T-  ,^"*  "^  '"^■^*''"'«  --  »'-«d  on 
constitutmal  grounds,  on   their  effect  in  prac- 

tocaUy  destroymg  civil  control  over  Army  exp;ndi. 

nZ'  rr  *''««y«*«'»«  °f  1888  and  1896  he 

pronounced  that  there  was  a  distinction  without 
a  d.fference ;  so  far  as  there  was  any  difference,  it 
was  in  favour  of  the  latter  ' 

Nevertheless  the  final  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendatio,^  of  the  Hartington  Commission  in  the 
„f T  w     T  '°*''"'''  '  general  reorganisation 

and  of  r;''^";^  "'*'^'"*--*  "^  ''i^-nts 
and  of  duties  m  which  the  interests  and  the  claims 
of  over  1,100  employees  of  every  degree  and  stati^ 
were  found  to  be  in  frequent  conflict.    It  was 
a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity,  but  no 
man  was  better  qualified  to  cope' with' it  than 
Hahburton.    I.   a   few   months   everything   had 
settled  down  and  was  moving  in  well-oiled  grooves. 
Ihe   penod  between   March    1895  and   Sep- 
jBmber  1897  was  the  crown  of  his  active  career. 
For  the  first  time  he  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of 
mdependence  and  responsibility.   His  long  training 
his  wide  experience,   his  profound  knowledge  of 
mankind   partly  instinctive,  partly  acquired,  had 

II    "?«      u-  "'"P"'  ''°P'-     He  was  now  one  of 
that  httle  hierarchy  of  the  permanent  heads  of 

'  Army  Adminittralion,  p.  45. 
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departments  on  whom  the  whole  fabric  of  adminis- 
tration rests,  and  few  have  emerged  from  the 
ordeal  with  a  higher  record.  But  the  delicate 
and  confidential  nature  of  so  much  of  his  work, 
as  well  as  the  obligations  and  traditions  of  the 
service,  forbid  any  chronicle  of  these  arduous 
years. 

To  lift  the  veil  from  his  sunctiun  in  Pall  Mall 
would  be  a  breach  of  official  decorum  that  no  one 
would  have  resented  more  strongly  than  the  subject 
of  this  memoir. 

'  Important "  things,"  t'.e.  War  Office  news,  used 
to  get  out  now  and  then,'  he  wrote  in  September 
1899,  '  and  always  will,  but  these  little  personal 
records  are  a  lower  "  nmg,"  and  quite  new.  Who 
is  the  culprit  ?  Is  he  on  a  three-legged  stool,  or 
is  he  in  a  comfortable  armchair  7  ' 

It  is  the  burden  of  the  Civil  Servant  that  he 
must  do  good  by  stealth  and  must  leave  unclaimed 
the  fruits  of  his  labours.  There  are  compensations, 
and,  as  a  fellow-worker  wrote  to  Haliburton, 

'  one  is  not  called  on  to  do  any  dirty  or  doubtful 
business,  or  to  do  what  in  private  employment 
might  press  on  one.  If  anybody  starts  hard 
practice  either  on  the  public  or  on  an  individual 
it  is  his  own  foolishness.' 

The  making  of  bricks  without  straw  is  the 
task  of  all  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  responsible 
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ears.  When  he  retired  in  isp?  sh  ^  "^""8 
-  a,,i,  ^,^,  in'hrilanr  ^7" 
fresh  Bource  of  embarrassment  was  due  ft." 
unrest  occasioned  in  South  Africa  Itflf  t  ^''^ 
B«id  and  its  immediate  s^^  '£  """" 
P-%  in  the  Cabinet  which  called  for  2  V 
tion  of  the  mailed  fist  ann.?      u   .       "PP'""*" 

reinforcemenro     tt    Brit  r  ''*"'  ^'^^ 

S^oundofe.pense:td?:^./~r*^^ 
-ll-g    to    take    any  decided   sj^t  Z""; 

-P^atm,  the  Boers  and  hurr^„V:fTat:: 

HaUbuZ'*w?^ttSom  Tunb  TV  P°'^«««'^' 

berl896.  Hhe/LsH-^^Sf-S'- •"  ^°^«^- 
to  remforce  in  South  AfriZ  „  *  '*  '*  necessary 

ordinary  preparTt  11^;!.?^"'°'^*  ?*  ^''^  «*«■ 
'VsoplaLyandopenlv-tttT'  ^*'\''«"'*  ^^^ 
We  could  say  it  wEf  X  *  ^*?  °^  ^^^  '^orid  ? 
liable  to  be^accuTed  of  fr"'-'"''.*^*''°"*  being 

should  we  not  slyt  Oom'KuT  "  v"'^'"-  ^' 
m  a  way  that  can  hAv»  n„  '  ^°"  "'^  arming 
attack  sooner  or  ?ater  on  L^'^T'  °'^''  '^'"^  «" 
do  not  object  to  your  „Sfrr^^'°°«-    We 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  arming  gives  ground 
for  grave  possibiUties.  "  The  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
makes  ill  deeds  done,"  and  want  oi  preparation 
against  contingencies  tends  to  precipitate  them. 
If  the  dangers  exist  we  should  meet  them  in  an 
open  and  straightforward  way,  declaring  our 
intentions  and  our  reasons.  Giving  sham  reasons 
and  making  no  sufficient  preparations  will  only 
brine  about  what  we  wish  to  avoid.  These  are 
the  views  of  HaUburton  of  Tunbridge  WeUs,  not 
of  his  namesake  of  PaU  MaU  !  The  PaU  Mall  man 
is  only  an  official.' 

The  life  of  HaUburton  of  Pall  Mall  was  brought 
to  a  close,  under  the  Civil  Service  Regulations,  on 
his  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

'It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  expediency  of 
general  rules,'  wrote  General  Sir  Henry  Alderson 
to  Lady  HaUburton, '  when  their  operation  involves 
the  loss  of  an  individual  administrator  whose 
powers  are  at  their  ripest  and  best.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  to  wish  him,  after  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  long  and  interesting  service,  every  happiness  m 
his  retirement— and  a  hobby  with  which  to  season 
it.  For  you  there  will  be  the  compensation  that 
you  will  be  able  to  see  a  Uttle  more  of  him  than  his 
absorbing  work  at  the  War  Office  has  hitherto 
allowed.' 

But  though  HaUburton's  mental  vigour  was  at 
the  zenith,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  his  bodily 
health.  He  had  never  re;  y  recovered  from  the 
mischance   which  had  put  him  hyra  de  combat 
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dunng  the  summer  of  1882.'  As  the  years  roUed 
by  his  lameness  had  increased  while  his  powers 
of  locomotion  became  more  and  more  limited 
and  another  faU  in  the  spring  of  1897  made  him 
permanently  dependent  upon  crutches.  To  a 
man  of  his  powerful  physique  this  necessity  was 
a  sore  burden,  and  the  injured  limb  was  the 
source  of  severe  and  constant  pain.  The  time  had 
come  when  he  was  fuUy  entitled  to  claim  his 
release  from  toil  and  responsibility. 

Yet  when  the  parting  came  it  was  a  painful 
wrench,  though  alleviated  by  the  warmth  of  the 
farewells   and   by   the   appreciation  which  found 
expression  in  the  mouths  of  his  fellow-workers 
from     the     highest    to     the     lowest.      On    the 
Buthday  immediately  preceding    his   retirement. 
Lord   Salisbury   had   communicated   to   him   the 
Queen's  pleasure  that  he  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath    'in 
recognition    of    the    distinguished    and    valuable 
admmistrative  services  which  for  a  great  number 
of  years  you  have  rendered  to  the  State.'     But 
almost  more  gratifying  was  the  chorus  of  lamenta- 
tion which  went  up  a  few  months  later  from  those 
who  had  '  thought  and  wrought  and  toiled  '  with 
him  in  the   War  Office.    The   break-up  of  old 
associations  was  an  ordeal  made  bearable  by  the 

'  Vide  tupra,  p.  48. 
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strength  of  conviction  bo  visible  among  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  his  subordinates  that  they  were 
parting  from  a  government  that  was  strong  as  it 
was  wise. 

'  May  I,  when  I  go,  which  cannot  be  long  now, 
leave  the  office  as  much  regretted  as  you  are,' 
wrote  Sir  George  Lawson,  with  whom  he  had  been 
80  long  and  so  closely  associated.  'I  feel  some 
diffidence  in  saying  how  much  I  have  admired  you 
since  I  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  you,' 
says  his  private  secretary,  '  but  I  only  express  the 
general  opinion  of  the  office  when  I  regret  that  you 
did  not  become  Permanent  Under-Secretary  five 
years  earlier,  or  could  not  ^remain  for  five  years 
longer.  You  have  always  made  my  work  so 
pleasant  to  me  that  I  have  never  felt  it  a  toil. 
My  only  wish  has  been  to  have  saved  you  more 
of  the  drudgery.' 

And  a  testimonial  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the 
Wesleyan  Army  and  Navy  Committee,  who  desired 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  consideration 
with  which  Haliburton  had  always  received  their 
representatives. 

What  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  thought 
of  his  Remembrancer  can  only  be  realised  by  those 
who  have  read  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  them.  Haliburton's  force  of  character 
and  range  of  information,  together  with  his  lawyer- 
like power  of  discarding  superficialities  and  only 
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using  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  occa 
«on    were  qualities  which  carried  special  weT^t 

jr^rrrrracX^f::!--  -« 

oflices  or  mhtary  questions  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  unaffected  courtesy  which  endeared  Hr 
burton^to  the  whole  of  the  establishment  int'l 

what  you  sfv     In  .^         ■  ^''^  *^^  """^t  Part  of 

thinidirthif  you\"»rgy:r™«  - 

wrong  in  eoine  TJiP^ffi„  8°'  ana  much  more 
and  thoseTo^kave  had  the  aHv'".''*°''^/''«  "^' 
with  you  can  afford  it  stS£''"'t^\°^''''''^"« 
you  say  about  my  "  kindness  ln;j  -/^  ^  '^^»* 
reaUy  hesitate  to  ^TT  j^  consideration,"  I 
possible  to  have  c^ed  fJ"'**'  ^.'"'°-'*  ''  ™- 

%her  perfec^n  t^n  yotTaf:ln^"'"*'f  ^  » 
with  me^    I  exDect+hlf  i*  •  .  °*  "»  'dealing 

sort  that  they  tWnk  Sat  ti!.v  "'"''^  °*-*^«  ''«**«' 
from  those  vLues  i  otL-  ^u"^  ^^'""'S  benefit 
are  themseirTxe"  iSj^tht^"  BurS^^ 
1  am  very  grateful  to  youf  verw^^rrv  t^.^  '"'' 
gomg,  and  very  anido,^  to  I^e  v^;*^**  ^""^  *«> 
in  my  power.'  y""  "*  ^^ery  way 

■  September  1897.  ""O-ISOO,  »fc  ,,^,  p.  jgg. 
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Nor  was  it  only  in  the  War  Office  that  Hali- 
burton's  retirement  was  regarded  as  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  pubUc  service.  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  the 
Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who  had 
been  closely  associated  with  him  in  pubUc  inquiries 
as  weU  as  in  those  walks  of  duty  where  the  spending 
and  the  controlling  departments  are  supposed  to 
be  ever  at  friction,  was  most  warm  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  one  who  never  asked  for  what  was  not 
needed  and  who  never  receded  from  a  position  he 
had  once  taken  up.  'Tell  Lady  HaUburton,' 
he  wrote  to  her  husband,  '  that  she  would  be  a 
proud  woman  if  she  could  hear  one-half  of  the 
regrets  that  are  expressed  on  all  sides  at  your 
going.'  And  in  a  letter  to  her  ladyship  Sir 
Francis  declared  that 

•  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have  an  easy 
post  if  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  Departments  of 
State  were  your  husband  or  some  one  like  him. 
I  shaU  be  very  fortunate  if  the  relations  between 
our  departments  remain  on  a  footing  as  satis- 
factory as  that  of  the  last  three  years. 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  may  possibly  be 
appUed  to  such  eulogy  from  a  representative  of 
the  Treasury,  but  Haliburton's  latter  days  at  the 
War  Office  were  not  one  of  those  epochs  against 
which  the  charge  of  '  cutting  the  estimates '  can 
be  brought  with  any  show  of  justice. 
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The  stafF  in  PaU  MaU  were  unwilling  to  part 

from  hnn  without  that  crowning  token  of  es£ 

which  custom  has   consecrated    among  EngUsh 

men.    AccorcLngly  an  invitation  was  issued  ij  the 

names  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  WolTeley 

on  behalf  of  the  senior  members  of  the  S  ^ 

mxLtary  branches  of  the  War  Office,  to  a  dilr "t 

which  his  friends  might  bid  fareweU  to  Sir  ArthS 

Hahburton  m  solemn  form.     Unfortunately  the 

effects  of  his  accident  precluded  the  acceptance  S 

a  comphment  which  would  have  been  especialTv 

appr^atedb,  one  who  was  ever  the  moJS 

opjne^^our    kind    invitation    wJs  ttlrZ 

air'^J"^t°V  ""  'Jioti'^guiBhed  a  soldier  as 
Su.  Evelyn  Wood  to  be  the  medium  of  the  invita- 
bon  was  flattenng  in  itself  and  a  sufficient  1 
futation  of  the  baseless  notion  that  during  HaU- 
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burton's  term  of  office  the  civil  and  militaiy  sides 
of  the   War  Office  were  prone  to  pull  different 

ways. 

'  I  cannot  recall,'  wrote  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  '  that  you  have  ever  written  or  said  a  word 
that  has  made  even  a  jar  in  my  mind,  and  all  my 
recollections  of  out  associations  in  work  will  be 
of  the  most  agreeable  nature.' 
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CHAPTER  VII 

189?_1898 
Ministers  had  heenlZ      a^'  *^''  "''"**"  "^ 

mombers   whn  1,0 j  .^    '^  "  *''®  Service 

strongly  worded  memorial  to  h!  P        ^r^'^**'*  " 

w^oHtbeadn^.t.^n^^be^!^forort;: 

being  c^i  on  ??!"  ^*"   ""'"P-K"    was 
^  ^"^  °"'  "^d  in  November  a  series  of 
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letters  appeared  in  the  '  Times '  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Amold-Forster,  in  whom  the  chorus  of  hostile 
criticism  found  its  most  vigorous  exponent;  in 
Haliburton's  words,  '  his  indictment  was  so  long 
and  so  elaborate  that,  like  Aaron's  rod,  it 
swallowed  up  the  rest.'  Mr.  Amold-Forster  was 
as  yet  untried  in  office,  but  he  had  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  eleven  years  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Unionist  party,  making  himself  heard  on 
many  topics,  but  devoting  himself  specially  to  all 
questions  connected  with  the  fighting  services. 
As  far  back  as  1881  he  had'  contributed  an  article 
to  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  entitled  '  A  Civilian's 
Reply  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,'  and  from  that 
date  onward  he  had  been  a  diligent  student 
of  military  and  naval  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  had  been  at  the  manoeuvres  of 
nearly  every  army  in  Europe  and  constantly  at 
those  of  our  own  troops.  He  had  marched  with 
the  infantry  and  ridden  with  the  cavalry.  He 
had  seen  the  artillery  firing  and  experiments  in 
gunnery  of  every  kind.  He  claimed  personal 
knowledge  of  our  camps,  barracks,  and  arsenals, 
and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  soldiers  of  every 
rank  and  in  every  branch  of  the  Service.'  He 
combined  great  industry,  a  vigorous  and  expressive 

■  The  War  0$ct,  fkt  Army,  and  the  Empire,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
H.  0.  AmaU-Vonter,  M.F.,  p.  4. 


■•"1     '"mom.Kmnm's  vmm     i„ 

clared,  was  not  acciL*  i  t  breakdown,  he  de- 
neieheMocalt/r^r^lnr^^^-twas 

a  deeply  rooted  disease.  anT  a  nl  '''^^*°'"  "^ 
of  the  existing  system  it  h  /  ^  """'^  ""^^''^^ 
absolute  certainrhr'  ^"^  ^"""'^^  ^th 

last  ten  yea„     £   .      u'^  ""■="»«  -J-^g  the 
years.    Mr.  Arnold-Forster  undertook 

organisation  areCtrS  ^   °"  P'""*"*  ^^X 
m  direct  defiance  of  t^wi,°°^°?  ««'"'«'  are 

doming,  those  who  arTobS^  *"•  '"'*  *"'*''■ 
nght  stimp  or  qualitv     iT'"'^  "'«  "ot  of  the 

■  JV««.,  NoTOmher  11,  igjy.  . 

«•*  NoTembar  SO. 
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The  regimental  officers,  almost  without  exception, 
frankly  detest  the  system.  The  majority  of 
officers  in  high  commands  outside  the  War  Office 
do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  it.' ' 

The  letters  appeared  in  the  '  Times'  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  16,  18,  20,  23,  30,2  ^nd  they  received  the 
editorial  approbation  of  what  was  still  the  greatest 
journalistic  force  in  Europe.  The  leader-writer 
of  the  morning  on  which  the  last  of  them  appeared 
was  instructed  to  declare  that  Mr.  Amold-Forster 
•had  painted  a  striking  picture,  the  broad  features 
of  which  are  vouched  for  by  the  admissions  of 
those  responsible  for  the  ■.  Army,^  and  by  the 
patent  evidence  of  inefficiency  upon  which  they 

>  Tima,  November  20.  .    ^     „  ,„ , 

'  A  teaier  letter,  by  my  of  rejoinder  to  Sir  Arthur  H»Uburton, 
»ppe»red  on  January  3, 1898.  . -.  „,  v    i 

'M  the  Cutlets'  Feaet  at  Sheffield  on  Noyember  4  Sir  Michael 
Hioka  Beach,  the  ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  made  a  re- 
markable epeech  in  which  he  deprecated  any  inMeaw  of  the 
Army  Eetimatee  without  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  War  Oflice, 
and  luggeated  the  eii«tence  of  unneoeMary  friction  between  the 
civil  and  the  miUtary  element.  {Annual  Btfuler,  1897,  p.  211). 
The  iDMnuation  can  hardly  have  been  more  agreeable  to  Lord 
Unwlowne  than  it  wa.  to  HaUburton.  •  He  i«  a  aort  of  Judaa 
among  Cabinet  Mini.ter.,-  wrote  the  Utter.  •  He  think,  ho  cw 
u»  the  punw  to  better  purpoM  than  they  can,  and  therefore  he 
diHiredita  their  administration.  To  have  a  member  of  the  Catanet 
critioimng  the  poimble  demand,  of  one  of  hi.  ooUeaguea  before  they 
are  made,  and  iniinuating  that  the  admhiittration  i.  defective,  u 
a  Bttle  loo  much.  He  qualifie.  it  by  confeidng  hi.  ignonnce  ;  but 
the  proper  cour«  for  an  ignorant  Cabinet  Miniater  i.  dlence ! 
Criticiem  bawd  on  ignorance  i.  weU  enough  for  a  politician  to 
oppoaition,  but  It  com..  iU  from  one  of  the  Miniatty.  The  bird  i. 
{ouUi^  hit  own  Mit. 
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rert  their  demand  for  increased  efficiency  He 
has  drawn  up  an  indictment  too  formidabrto  h« 
Ignored  by  a  department  about  to  alkp„UameSt 
to  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  additioTto  the 
w^rrthr*^«'?P?'"^*««-    Thecortr^wm 

War  ^^„  r\''""''?*y  *°  «««  ^^*  reS  the 
War  Office  has  to  make,  not  to  this  or  tfcat  iso 

ihSeXtThH'  ^"*  ^^  **"«  broad  subXutd 

And  Mr.  Amold-Forster  himself  had  flung  down 
a  similar  challenge. 

upo7fh?rv,^f/""'*  A"?  "P*"^  *^'  ^•^'^  Office  and 
upon  the  upholders  of  the  present  system  Ttia 
heir  duty  to  justi^  and  excSse  thenSh^'if  they 

^£^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ParUament  was  to  reassemble  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  and  in  ordinary  circumstances 
Parhament  was  the  place  in  which  the  impugned 
department  would  make  its  defence.  But  the 
sweepmg  nature  of  the  attack,  the  air  of  con- 
fident ommscience  with  which  it  was  deUyered, 
and  the  prominence  aUotted  to  it  in  the  columns 
of  the  -Times,'  seemed  to  caU  for  an  immediate 
answer.    To  leaye  Mr.  Amold-Porster's  facts  and 

■n««,Nov.ab.r30.  •  ««.  N,v.mber  20. 
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figures  unchallenged  would  create  an  impression 
in  the  public  mind  which  might  irretrievably 
damage  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  policy  and 
progranmie  for  the  ensuing  session.*  It  was 
impossible  for  Lord  Lansdowne  and  scarcely  more 
practicable  for  any  of  his  subordinates  to  enter 
the  lists  in  person.  But  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  presented  so  plausibly  and  from  such 
apparent  familiarity  with  the  whole  mechanism 
of  the  Army  machine  that  anyone  save  a  trained 
controversialist,  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  a  crabbed  and  intricate  subject,  would  be  more 
likely  to  prejudice  the  defence  than  assist  it. 

In  this  emergency  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton 
expressed  to  Lord  Lansdowne  his  willingness  to 
take  up  the  -udgels  on  behalf  of  the  system  which 
he  had  so  long  helped  to  administer.  During  his 
last  months  at  the  War  Office  his  ears  had  caught 
the  mutterings  of  a  coming  storm.  The  protest 
of  the  Military  Members  and  the  clamour  in  the 
Press  had  warned  him  not  only  of  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  organisation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Army,  but  of  a  strong  desire  in 

>  Lord  Laudowne  wu  at  tbu  moment  engaged  in  drawing  up 
a  scheme  for  the  hicreaee  of  the  Army  by  ten  battalione  and  fifteen 
batteries.  The  memorandum  Betting  out  and  ju»tifying  hie  demandx 
was  presented  to  the  Cabinet  on  December  16.  (Refort  of  Ike 
Royal Commiuimon  the  WarmStnith  '/"«».  PP-  **•  «« •««••  "P"'" 
aUy  p.  2S3). 
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influential  quarters  to  revert,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  the  ideals  of  a  former  generation.  Nor 
did  he  stand  alone  in  his  anticipations.  '  I  have 
a  strong  foreboding,'  wrote  Sir  Charles  Welby, 
then  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
one  of  HaUburton's  most  faithful  correspondents, 
'  of  a  big  long-service  or,  anyhow,  "  anti-present 
system  "  landsUde,  which  we  shall  have  to  fight 
to  the  death,  but  which  may  overwhelm  us  and 
lead  to  resignations,  &c.' 

It  was  no  part  of  HaUburton's  object  to  meet 
the  general  assault  upon  the  War  Office,  its  per- 
sonnel and  its  methods,  which  gave  spice  to  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Amold-Forster  and  the  rest.     Still 
less  did  he  undertake  to  prove  that  the  existing 
miUtary    establishment    was    adequate    to    the 
burden  imposed  upon  it  by  our  ever-increasing 
Imperial   responsibiUties.     His   aim  was  simply 
to  show  that  the  system  inaugurated  by  Lord 
Cardwell  was  enormously  superior  to  that  which 
it   superseded,    that,    in    his    own    words,    the 
fruits  of  the   long  service  army  were  '  atrophy, 
sterility,   and  extravagance';    and  that  it  had 
been  replaced  by  a  system  '  vigorous,  proUfic,  and 
economical.' 

His  original  inclination  had  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  article  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  and 
the  late  Sir  James  Knowles  placed  at  his  disposal 
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a  liberal  allowance  of  space  in  the  forthcoming 
January  number  of  that  Review.    But  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Amold-Forster  were  attracting   so  much 
attention  and  causing  so  much  popular  ferment 
that,  much  to  Sir  James's  chagrin,  Haliburton 
decided  to  pick  up  the  glove  with  the  least  possible 
delay  in  the  arena  where  it  had  been  thrown  down. 
Mr.  Amold-Forster's  concluding  shot  had  been  fired 
on  November  30,  and  the  '  Times '  for  December  3, 
6,   and  9,   contained   Haliburton's  reply.     These 
letters  and  the  two  subsequent  ones  of  January  11 
and  22,  1898,  were  republished,  with  substantial 
additions,  in  a  pamphlet  entjitled  '  Army  Organisa- 
tion ' :  a  Short  Reply  to  Long  Service.'    It  is  this 
pamphlet  which  I  have  followed,  though  with  the 
'  Times '  letters  on  the  desk  before  me,  in  my 
endeavour  to  sunmiarise  Haliburton's  argument. 
In  a  newspaper  controversy  the  importation  of  a 
certain    amount   of   personal,    and    not   strictly 
relevant,  matter  was  unavoidable.    In  a  pamphlet 
these  disfigurements  could  be  shed  and  the  case 
treated  as  what  it  essentially  was,  a  question  of 
arithmetic,  '  what  system  of  Army  organisation 
will  give  the  nation  a  maximum  of  efficient  fighting 
strength  at  a  minimum  cost  ?  ' 

*  The  title,  curioasly  enough,  was  the  invention  of  the  lato 
Mr.  Powell  WiUianu,  M.P.,  for  whom,  though  he  looked  upon  him 
as  a  fish  out  of  water  in  the  War  Office,  Haliburton  had  a  strong 
personal  regard 
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Mr.  Amold-Fowter  had  declared'   'that  the 
present  Army  bj  .tem  was  invented,  and  is  main- 
lined   m  order  to  give  the  country  an  army. 
The  system,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  produced 
and  cannot  produce,  an  army.'    While  repudiating' 
for  the  most  part,  any  desire  to  go  back  to  the 
pre-Cardwellian    organisation,    the    critics     had 
graduaUy  formulated  their  views  in  two  main 
propo^h,    the   establishment  of  a  long    service 
a  my  for  India  and  the  colonies,  and  th«  creation 
of  a  separate  short  service  army  for  the  United 
Rmgdom,  while  innumerable  passages    in  their 
wntmgs  proved  that  their  objection  was  to  the 
whole  system.^    In  order  to  determine  whether 
a  complete  or  partial  return  from  short  to  long 

the  effect  which  such  a  course  would  have  on  our 
fightmg  strength.  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton  undertook 
to  examine  both  systems,  to  review  the  fruits  that 
«|ch^has  produced,  and  to  judge  them  by  their 

'JaK'^^I'^^^  *^  examination.'  he  wrote 

Tima,  November  16. 

enli.tmir„^?!  T  r**'  ''"'  exppe»Iy  rejected  the   idea   of 
-^  ue  political  objections  were  inauperable. 
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to  the  Infantry  of  the  Line.  That  ia  the  largest 
and  most  important  arm  of  the  service ;  it  is  the 
one  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  most  of  the 
criticisms,  while  tie  eeneral  principles  involved  are 
alike  appUcable  to  all  arms.' 

The  first  step  in  the  chain  was  to  remove  two 
erroneous  impressions  which  had  got  firm  hold 
of  the  public  mind,  and  were  at  the  root  of  the 
present  agitation.  It  was  generally  believed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  short  service  was  introduced 
into  the  country  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Cardwell, 
and,  secondly,  that,  up  to  1870,  long  service  had 
adequately  met  the  requirements  of  the  army. 
Both  these  beliefs  were  unfounded. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  whenever 
a  strain  was  thrown  upon  the  army,  long  service 
failed  to  meet  its  requirements,  and  '  short  enlist- 
ments'  for  two,  three,  or  five  years,  or  for  the 
duration  of  particular  campaigns,  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  up  to  fighting  strength. 
This  had  been  the  case  under  Queen  Anne  and 
under  George  II.,  and  in  the  incessant  wars  which 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  his 
successor.' 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  normal  period  of  enlistment  wac  for  life,  which 
meant  for  about  twenty-four  years.    In  1806  Mr. 

>  8m  Fortawne,  HMory  of  Me  £nlulk  Arum,  >>-  S^'  *^  >"' 
SS8(n.). 
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Windham  pa«ed  a  Short  Service  Act  limiting  en- 
h.tment  m  the  infantry  to  seven  years,  with  i^wer 
of  renewal  for  two  similar  periods.    In  ISoVthe 
Government  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  re-authorised 
hfe  enhstments.   and   offered  large   bounties-at 
unes  as  high  as  40/.-to  aU  who  accepted  the 
on^r  term.    These  bounties  IdUed  short  service 
for  the  tune  bemg.  and.  though  the  short  enlist- 
ment  remained  open  for  recruits  until  1829.  it  was 
discouraged  and,  in  that  year.  finaUy  prohibited. 
Contmued  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ob 
t»mmg  recruits.    In  1847.  in  the  teeth  of  'the 
J^ce    ten  year  enlistments  were  adopted,  with 
liberty   to   re-engage    and    complete   twenty-one 
years;    and  this  was  the  system  prevailing  when 
the  temean  War  broke  out.    It  failed^  mS 
good  the  wear  and  tear  of  that  campaign,  and  an 
Act  was  passed  m  1855.^  authorising  the  enlistment 
of  men  for  two  yea™,  with  power  to  retain  them 

Z.Z  rr  '"°''-  ^"^  '^^  *™«  °*  P^-  that 
Mowed  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  the 
ifficult.es  of  recruiting  became  more  and  more 
pronounced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  armies  of 

See  Panmvre  Papen,  i.  79,  92. 
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the  Continent  were  revolutionising  their  organisa- 
tion. Twice  at  least  during  Lord  Palmerston's 
last  PremierBhip  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  great 
war,  yet,  in  1866,  a  Boyal  Commission  reported  that 
we  had  been  content  to  exist  from  hand  to  mouth, 
with  no  forecast  for  the  future,  and  that  the  existing 
strength  of  the  British  Army  was  barely  sufScient 
for  a  period  of  peace.'  In  fact,  the  British  Army 
was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  home  establish- 
ment was  below  strength,  and  shrinking  year  by 
year.  The  half-hearted  and  tentative  efforts  at 
creating  a  reserve  had  n  tilted  in  complete  failure, 
and  the  only  available  means  of  expanding  the 
Army  in  case  of  war  was  by  filling  the  ranks 
irith  raw  and  untrained  recruits.^ 

Yet  the  key  to  the  problem  had  been  pointed 

>  Army  Organitation,  pp.  9.  10  ;  and  vide  a'Jtpra,  p.  122. 

*  The  late  Sir  William  Ruuell  hna  plaoed  on  leoord  whi  tic 
■aw  aa  our  men  were  streaming  baclc  from  the  unauccessful  aaaamt 
on  tlie  Redan  (September  7,  1865).  'One  poor  young  fellow, 
wlio  waa  stumping  stiffly  up  with  a  brolcen  arm  and  a  ball  through 
his  shoulder,  oairied  off  his  firelock  wit'n  him,  but  he  made  a  naive 
eonfession  that  he  had  "  never  fired  it  oS,  for  he  could  not."  The 
piece  turned  out  to  be  in  excellent  order.  It  struclc  me  that  such 
men  as  these,  however  brave,  were  scarcely  a  match  for  the  well- 
drilled  soldiem  of  Russia,  and  yet  we  were  trusting  the  honour, 
reputation,  and  glory  of  Great  Britain  to  undisciplined  lads  from 
the  plough  or  the  lanes  of  our  towns  and  villages.  As  one  example 
of  the  sort  of  recruits  we  receive,  I  may  mention  that  there  was  a 
considerable  numiier  of  men  in  drafts  which  came  out  to  regiments 
in  the  Fourth  Division  who  had  only  been  enlisted  a  few  days,  and 
who  had  never  fired  a  rifie  in  their  lives.'— TAe  BrilM  Ezpeditim 
to  Of  Crimta,  by  William  Howard  Russell,  p.  3«6. 
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out  by  more  than  one  warning  voice.'  The 
PruMian  mobilisation  of  1866.  and  the  victory  of 
Sadowa,  had  shown  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
soldiers  of  three  years'  service  recaUed  suddenly 
to  the  ranks.  To  keep  our  regular  forces  on  a 
permanent  footing  sufficient  to  repel  invasion 
would  unpose  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
The  only  possible  way  of  expanding  the  Army 
from  ^  peace  to  a  war  footing  was  that  of  allowing 
he  soldier,  after  a  short  service  with  the  colou« 

to  leave  the  ranks,  subject  to  the  obUgation  of 

returmng  when  required. 

The  Conservative  Government  of  that  day  how- 

ever,  were  unequal  to  rising  to  such  a  conception. 
'Instead  of  trying  to  increase  the  fighting  force 

by  the  creation  of  a  Reserve  trained  in  thefanks 

Z^J^,  °f'l  f '**.  P''''^"  l"'d  done,  and  o^r 
lookmg  the  fact  that  it  was  the  length  of  the  tl™ 

tt'f  f  ^n****  *"  *^'^  «ff°rts  to  fiU  the  ran™ 

years,  and  ofEered  an  additional  futile  2d.  per  diem 
m  the  vam  hope  of  enticing  them  to  the  coW' ^ 

The  outbreak  of  the  Pranco-Prussian  War  in 
July  1870.  the  d^He  of  the  Empire,  and  the  heroic 

'  Army  Organiiuion,  pp.  8,  9. 
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but  futile  struggles  of  the  Republican  levies,  came 
on  England  like  a  thunderclap.  We  indulged  in  a 
panic,  the  lasting  memorial  of  which  is  '  The  Battle 
of  Doiking ' ;  and  the  breakdown  of  long  service 
was  at  last  recognised — it  not  only  was  unequal  to 
keep  up  the  peace  establishment  but  must  of 
necessity  fail  to  give  the  Army  a  trained  Reserve. 

Without  this  impetus  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Cardwell  could  have  carried  with  him  a 
nation  absolutely  devoid  of  intdligent  interest  in 
the  working  of  its  military  system.  In  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  short  service  system — six  years 
with  the  colours  and  sis'  years  in  the  Reserve.' 
'  It  speedily  became  apparent  that  this  measure  - 
solved  the  recruiting  difficulty  which  had  been  the 
despair  o»  Woval  Commissions  and  Governments 
for  many  years.'  ^ 

Between  1861  and  1870  the  number  of  recruits 
obtained  annually  under  long  service  had  averaged 
about  16,000,  and,  during  the  same  period,  though 
ihe  army  was  reduced  by  40,000  men,  its  strength, 
m  spite  of  the  demoralising  system  of  bounties, 

'  Owinf  to  the  cixigenciM  of  Indiaa  aerrioe  the  term  with  the 
eolonn  wm  extended,  «hortly  »fterwai!d«.  to  »»«•  yean  ;  »nd  to 
eight  yeen.  if  the  Boldier  is  abroad  on  thn  expiration  of  hi»  seventh 
year. 

'  The  Army  Enliitimt  Act  of  IS70. 

-  Army  OrgaminUim,  f.  13. 
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ave«ged  3  312  below  establiahment.  Binding 
the  penod  backwards  to  1884  the  annual  avenZ 
aehcjency  was  7,488. 

The  number  of  recruits  raised  annuaUy  under 

28  900,  while  between  1889  and  1897  the  average 
had  nsen  to  33,726 ;  •  and  with  temporary  excep- 
tions the  peace  establishments  had  been  maini 
tamed  at  their  fuU  strength.    In  1870  we  were  at 

Z^^  >f  !°  '"^'^  *"  ^""'^  *--  °* 
108,266,  without  any  Reserve.    In  1897  we  were 

«ning  137,612.  and  had  an  infantry  reserve 

It  was  commonly  objected  against  the  short 
service  recruits  that  they  were  'mere  boys,'  and 
chi  dren,'  '  unfit  even  for  peace  service  at  home,' 
and  that  they  were  enlisted  at  an  age  much  younger 
than  was  ever  tolerated  under  long  service.    Hali- 
burton  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  same 
complamts,  couched  in  almost  identical  terms  had 
been  m  vogue  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.    He  quoted  Windham's  speech  on  intro- 
ducmg  the  Recruiting  Act  of  1806 ;  the  report  of 
the   Royal   Commission   of    1861;    the   evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Commiswon  of  1866  by 
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Lord  William  Paulet,  the  then  Adjutant-General. 
And  he  pointed  out  that  in  1897  there  were  only 
138  soldiers  per  thousand  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  as  against  190  per  thousand  in  1871.' 

It  was  frequently  and  persistently  alleged  that 
the  recruits  now  taken  were  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  obtained  under  the  old  system.  In  answer 
to  this  Haliburton  cited  the  evidence  before  the 
Wantage  Committee  of,  amongst  others,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  Viscount  Wolseley,  and  Sir  Redvers 
Buller.-  While  allowing  that  the  average  recruits 
were  too  young  for  immediate  active  service, 
there  was  complete  agreement  that  the  modern 
recruits  were  of  the  same  description  we  had 
always  had— boys,  not  men,  but  giving  the  same 
promise  of  physical  development  as  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  days  of  long  service. 

Nor,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  popular  prejudice 
to  the  ctmtrary,  was  it  desirable  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Army  to  obtain  older  recruits.  Even  so 
conservative  a  soldier  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  told  the  Wantage  Commission  that  the  man 
who  enlists  after  twenty  is  not  so  good  in  the  long 
run  M  the  boy  who  joins  in  his  teens.^  And  an 
authority  widely  experienced  in  all  matters  con- 

'  Army  OrfMimtiaH,  p.  18. 

'  Minulu  of  EvUence,  pp.  80,  78,  876. 

■  Ibid.  Q.  3034,  p.  73. 
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bothhodylndZlAi^^'^y-     Under  twenty 

Over-twenty  recruits  ^J^Ft  «  "*?  discipline, 
a^  now  drJwn  A^ltt nf"^"^  ^'*^««"' 
d-^pat^d  idlers,  and^Xgl  one'' "  ""'^*"'' 

liBted^twrilt  ?f5!"*r  '^'y  '^'  - 
ultimately  became  mn.hfi''^'''?!?  '"''*  «'«tteen. 
euUsted  at  or  aZvT  ttn^''  '°'?*."  ^^"^  those 

country  most  you^I'J^erofa."''^'"'"^    ^"  *^« 
We  selected  some*  c« Lnt  ?ff"  '"'l^P'^a'ds 
succeed  in  their  occuSn^      ^^*-    ^^'^^  ^^i 
who  fail,  and  those  dTcSdL''^*  '""^^  '^'^'^ 
Don,  fall  to  the  share  of  ?h«i^  Su  ^eon- General 
after  a  struggle  Sstra^!  ^^^  ^^'  ^^'^y  do 
ditions.  whifriiSairs  S"'-'^    adverse  ^con- 
worth.    On  theTtW  h«n^  P^^""*^  "''<*  ""o^al 
enlistment  are  weUf^  S/T^  ^^^*^  <»» 
physique  is  devXed  bv  1  '^  """^  ^'"^^'  *^^^ 
drill,  and  theLS/^  ET^'Jf' u''^^^  ''"d 

discipline  of  regiCSwe^r.t'^  ^  ^^'^  «*"<=* 
twenty  they  Wrprl  L  j^  .*''^  ^''^^  they  are 

structlon,andh^veH«v?rt'^-  ^^"^  "^tar/  in- 
and  bett  r  sol(Se«  than  T"^  "'*°,.°"«=''  «"«'  ">«" 
been  if  they  haTp^ed  Z'=°"^'^  f'^iWy  have 

-d  privation,  freeff  atra^'d^on^^or^ 

^rmy  Organuation,  p.  23.  "^ 
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Next  he  contrasted  the  state  of  battalions 
under  the  two  competing   systems   in  the  light 
of  their   capacity  to  expand  for  war.     In   1870 
there  were  at  home  sixty-eight  battaUons  whose 
authorised  regimental  establishment,  exclusive  of 
officers,  amounted  to  48,886 ;    abroad  there  were 
seventy-thi-ee    battalions,  with    a   corresponding 
establishment  of   59,380— a  total   Infantry  force 
of  108,266.      In  1897    the-e  were  at   home  (ex- 
clusive of   the   newly  formed   2nd   battalion   of 
Cameron  Highlanders)  sixty-three  battalions,  with 
an  establishment  of  59,872;    abroad  there  were 
seventy-eight   battalions,  with  an   establishment 
of  77,440— a  total  Infantty  force  of  137,612. 

Under  long  service  the  battalions  abroad  were 
on  the  average  about  fifty  below  establishment ; 
they  were  now  kept  up  to  full  establishment. 
Under  long  service,  as  shown  by  a  table  which  he 
quoted,'  the  average  battalion  abroad  had  in  its 
ranks  eighty-two  men  under  twenty,  and  sixty- 
three  over  thirty-five,  or  145  at  ages  when  the 
fighting  value  of  the  soldier  is  the  smallest.  In 
December  1897  these  battalions  contained  only 
fifty-two  men  of  diminished  fighting  value.  Under 
long  service  battalions  abroad  had  only  464  men 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  acknowledged  to  be 


Amp  OrtaitUatiott,  f.  itt. 
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the  best  fighting  age ;  now  they  had  940  and  th.. 
averaged  234  stronger  than  in  1870  ^ 

only^^e'^'^ianifT^"'  ^^'^^"'^  ''broad  could 
the^  ^trClecrdtsTo^*'^  ^"^  ^^'^t 
reinforcing    thL'^th'  ^eT  Sen  to'S  V^ 

£tlrr;rsrLi-^«- 

wluch  was  „.volved  the  old  question  of  drat 
rtl,    fi'uT'  ""^  '"PP°««''  '"'Ability  to  placJ 

tiJ\r  T"'!  *^'  '^'^•"^    '«'**-«°"  system 
hat  the  assault  had  most  furiously  raged    and 

for  he  Army  abroad  was  contrasted  with  the 
resu^^o  tamable  from  properly  constituted  dep6ts 
On  tbs  latter  pomt  Sir  Arthur  was  able  to  quote 
^e^unammous   verdict  of    the   Wantage  Tm 

trailg  fo  mlTdel*^^  T*'?  °f  regimental 
alternative  anT  far  mo°f/°'  ^"^^  °^«'  ^^e 
dep6ts  can  ha^dl^beT^^eXXX  .^^^^i 


'  .ilnny  OrijBm«u»oii,  p.  2». 
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double  battaUon  system  is  not  only  the  most 
economical  but  also  the  best  machinery  that  can 
at  present  be  devised  for  furnishmg  the  foreign 
drafts  and  eftectmg  the  reliefs.' ' 

It  was  objected  again  that,  under  the  linked 
battaUon  system,  the  energies  of  officers  of  home 
battaUons  were  misappUed  in  doing  work  which 
ought  to  be  done  and  could  be  done  much  better 
at  the  dep6t.  The  officer  of  the  old  school, 
steeped  in  the  old  traditio..,  regarded  with  not 
unnatural  dissatisfactioD  i-.:  task  of  training  a 
succession  of  recruits  to  oe  taken  from  him  in 
drafts  as  soon  as  they  approached  efficiency. 

'  No  doubt,'  replied  HaUburton,  '  this  part 
of  their  duty  is  not  pleasant  to  them.  They 
have  to  spend  much  time  as  mibtary  school- 
masters, iust  as  officers  in  the  German  and  French 
Armies  are  obUged  to  do.  These  fully  recognise 
that  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  their  anmes 
depend  on  the  proper  performance  of  that  duty, 
and  they  perform  it  without  complamt,  if  not 
altogether  with  pleasure.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
this  system  has  been  largely  instrumental  m  giving 

>  Report  of  Committee,  pwigraphs  16,  18  (.Army  Organimtion. 
p  73)  The  weight  oi  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  went 
to  prove  (1)  that  though  depoU  may  in  a  lew  month,  turn  out 
trained  r.cr»«..  they  can  never  turn  out  trained  K'i«r.-th,8  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  battalion.  themMlres  ;  (2)  that  m  the  dull 
and  Ufeless  routine  of  depdt  service,  where  .,  real  •oW»™«.;» 
pOMible,  miUtary  discipline  would  be  difficult  to  enforce,  and  habiU 
wmild  be  acquired  which  would  be  utterly  deatruotive  of  mihtary 
efficiency. 
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would  be  as  S  diff/^  ^'u'"'""  **"»*  *1'«^« 
trained  at  Zmentl  wln-r'"  >*^*''"  '^''''^t* 
in  regimente  T«Lt«  hL  *"'  *°t  ''•'"^*«  t^^i'ied 

theefficienc^oHSeSrth;."  '•  '^  "T"*'*'!  *° 
should  be  trained  in^u*  ^^.8""^"*"!  recruits 

being  sent  to  st^eLll  ''.r^'^att^lion,  before 

of  view  than  that  of  tW  K^f  T     '1'''^?' P""** 
latel,  essentia,  to't^L^Zr^;'^^^!:;}'^ 

qnoSdtr'*//'"  ^°"*^''*'°"  H^l'turton 
ia  tried  «  Id  M*""'  ""*  <listinguished  and 
war-tned  soldiers.  Show  on  parade.'  said  the  Com 
.ander-m-Chief.  'should  not  be  the  Jt  w:" ! 
the  object  should  be  to  send  abroad  the  number  oi 
men  «,„,    d  fo.  the  foreign  battalion,  a"  these 

And  in  .he  opmion  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  the  un- 
julanty  of  the  present  system  amo;gst  I 
officers  was  due  to  the  peculiar  standpoint  from 
wh.ch.t  was  regarded  in  England,  'we  hate  it 


Army  Orgatutation,  p.  7«. 
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when  we  are  at  home,  but  when  we  are  abroad 
we  like  it  very  much.* 

Those  who  advocated  the  training  of  young 
soldiers  at  depota,  added  Haliburton,  overlooked 
the  fact  that,  if  the  men  necessary  to  provide  the 
foreign  drafts  were  removed  from  the  home  bat- 
talion to  the  depot,  the  commanding  officers 
would  find  their  regiments  reduced  to  something 
like  300  men. 

In  respect  to  the  inequality  in  number  of  the 
battalions  at  home  and  abroad  the  critics  had 
touched  a  blot  in  the  system;  but  they  had 
strangely  misapprehended  its  effect  upon  the  Army. 

'  They  appear  to  think  that  the  battalions  at 
home  are  mjuriously  affected  while  the  foreign 
battalions  are  unaffected  by  this  disproportion. 
This  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  fact.  The  regiments 
that  really  suffer  are  those  that  have  both  bat- 
talions abroad.  They  receive  drafts  consisting  of 
men  trained  partly  at  a  dep6t  and  partly  with  the 
battalions  abroad,  instead  of  drafts  completely 
trained  in  battalions  at  home.  Drafts  so  trained 
are  inferior,  and  while  that  inferiority  lasts  the 
foreign  battalions  suffer.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
battalion  which  goes  abroad  without  relieving  its 
linked  battalion,  and  without  taking  oyer  from  it 
some  of  its  seasoned  men,  has  necessarily  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  young  soldiers  in  its  ranks 
than  it  would  otherwise  have.' ' 


Army  Orgimitatio*,  p.  88. 
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This  deteriorating  influence  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  affect  India,  where  no  soldiers  under 
twenty  are  sent ;  but  it  had  given  to  battalion,  in 
the  Colonies  and  the  Mediterranean  an  average 
of  seventy  men  below  that  age.  This  was  an 
unsatisfactory  and  inconvenient  state  of  affairs 
and  caUed  urgently  for  an  addition  to  the  number 
of  battalions  sufficient  to  restore  the  balance 
between  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  to  describe  it 
as  a  grave  national  perU  was  a  sheer  misuse  of 


The  total  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  country 

hS~'    r'^'A'"  "*^*'  augmented;  because 
battalions  abroad  have  a  higher  establishment  by 

l^A  '^"''j«''^.,fi^^*''?''  tJ'ey  have  when  at  home, 
and  the  depots  of  the  regiments  are  augmented 

Sio^"abro"d  •  *"  "P^^^  '""^  '^'^^  '"  *-  ^^'- 
HaUburton  next  proceeded  to  deal  with  a  very 
serious  allegation,  the  inabiUty  of  the  short  service 
system  to  produce  an  efficient  army  for  a  war  of 
any  magnitude.  It  had  been  asserted  by  the 
military  Members  of  ParUament  in  their  memorial 
to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  battalions  which 
stood  first  for  service  were  'to  a  large  extent 
composed  of  immature  soldiers  deficient  in  the 
age  and  stamina  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  campaign.'    If  there  was 
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any  foundation  for  this  assertion,  then  Sir  Arthur 
Halibuiton  admitted  that  short  service  had  broken 
down ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  it  was 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place  he  produced  a  table  giving 
the  average  peace  strength  of  battalions  at  home 
under  long  and  short  service  respectively : — 


Age 

Long  Service, 
1870 

Short  Servioe, 
1897 

Under  20      .        .         .         . 

20  to  26 

25  to  30 

30  to  36 

35  to  40 

Over  40         ...         . 

Deduct  men  under  20 
Total 

114 
134 
142 
141 
50 
7 

266 

344 

86 

32 

12 

3 

588 
114 

742 
266 

474 

4761 

Striking  out  all  men  under  twenty,  as  unsuit- 
able for  war  service,  the  force  available  for  war 
was  practically  identical  at  both  periods.  But 
under  long  service  no  means  existed  for  raising 
battalions  from  474  to  war  strength  (1,067),  except 
by  pouring  into  the  ranks  newly-raised  recruits 
as  best  they  could  be  obtained,  or  by  denuding 
other  regiments  of  their  best  men.     Even  that 

'  Army  Ornanitation,  p.  32. 
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prooesa,  objectionable  and  destructive  as  it  was 
would  not  have  enabled  the  Government  to  fill' 
np  more  than  one-third  of  the  home  battalions 
leavmg  the  other  two-thirds  mere  skeleton  corps.' 
The  creation,  indeed,  of  the  Jlilitia  Infantry 
Reserve  m   1867-68,  had  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  certam  measure  of  legitimate  expansion  ;  but  the 
long  8erv.ce  battalions  of  1870,  even  thus  expanded, 
could  only  have  taken  the  field  803  8trong,'or  264 
beiow  Ml   war  strength.      The  table  by  which 
Hahburton  contrasted  the  battaUons  of  1870  and 
1897  as  mobilised  for  war  is  a  striking  argument, 
especiaUy  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Militia 
Reserve  was  a  limited  quantity,  which  could  only 
have  stifiened  the  home  battalions,  leaving  the 
foreign  battalions  considerably  below  war  strength 


ArmD  Organwofio*,  p.  34. 
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But  behind  these  figures  lay  a  most  vital 
qaestion : — 

'  The  efficiency  of  the  battalion  thus  mobilised 
for  war  largely  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
Reserve,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  public  a  distrust 
of  the  Reserve  undoubtedly  exists.  Some  scarcely 
believe  in  its  existence,  while  others,  prepared  to 
admit  its  existence,  are  filled  with  doubts  as  to 
its  efficiency.'  ' 

These  words  were  written  some  two  years 
before  the  Reserve  was  put  on  its  great  trial,  and 
there  was  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of 
evidence  to  appeal  to.  Haliburton,  however,  was 
able  to  cite  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in 
praise  of  its  efficiency.  '  The  Reserve  called  out 
in  1882,'  the  Duke  had  told  the  Wantage  Com- 
mittee, '  behaved  most  admirably.'  Lord  Wolseley 
testified  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  settled 
down  in  the  ranks,  and  the  corresponding  astonish- 
ment of  the  commanding  officers,  one  of  whom 
pronounced  them  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
service.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  declared  emphatically 
that  in  no  foreign  army  had  he  seen  such  a 
splendid  body  of  men. 

The  root  of  the  whole  controversy,  contended 
Haliburton,  lay  in  a  confusion  of  mind  as  to 
the  purposes  for  which  a  Reserve  existed.    The 

'  Army  Organimtiony  p.  40. 
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military  parliamentarians,  through  the  mouth 
of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  AUan,  complained  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  expeditionary  force  of  any 
magnitud-?  being  required,  the  home  battalions 
designated  for  it  would  require  between  four  and 
five  hundred  men  from  the  Reserve  before  they 
could  be  embarked,  and  judges  of  miUtary  matters 
were  called  upon  to  picture  to  themselves  a  state 
of  chaos,  leading  to  inevitable  disaster,  in  an  army 
every  battalion  of  which  had  been  suddenly  rein- 
forced fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  which  the  new-comers 
were  totally  unknown  to  each  other  and  to  their 
officers. 

'  If  British  battalions,'  was  the  retort,  '  are  not 
to  be  made  up  to  war  strength  as  the  battaUons 
of  foreign  armies  are,  by  recalling  the  F  rve  to 
the  colours,  how  are  they  to  be  made  up,  and  for 
what  purpose  is  a  Reserve  maintained  ?  '  It  was  a 
sheer  mistake  to  suppose  that  when  the  Reservists 
rejoined  they  would  be  unknown  to  each  other 
and  their  officers.  As  a  rule  they  would  go  back 
to  their  old  regiments,  and,  even  if  this  could  not 
be  guaranteed  in  every  case,  the  regimental  system 
had  grown  to  be  so  uniform  as  regards  drill  and 
discipline  throughout  the  Army  that  no  great 
inoonve— ■    ce  could  arise.* 

'  Evv     if  inconvenience  did  result,  how,  under 
any  system,  could  that  inconvenience  be  over- 

<  Armj/  Orga»iialion,  p.  43. 
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come  except  by  keeping  the  Army  always,.**  7" 
strength,  a  course  that  would  add  six  milLons  to 
Army  expenditure  ?  If  battabons  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  field,  as  they  were  during  the  Crimean 
War  by  the  transfer  of  men  from  other  regiments, 
or  if  their  ranks  were  filled  from  the  MiUtia  Reserve, 
or  by  young  recruits,  the  same  difficulty  in  an 
intensified  form,  would  present  itself  with  this 
difference,  that  under  short  service  the  ranks 
will  be  filled  with  first-rate  fighting  material 
from  the  Reserve ;  whereas  under  long  service, 
as  far  as  they  could  be  filled  at  ell,  they  had  to 
be  filled  either  with  ma,terial  of  inferior  value,  or 
with  a  limited  amount  of  good  material  extracted 
from  other  battalions  to  their  complete  undoing. 

The  Indian  Army,  meaning  thereby  the 
European  Army  in  India,  was  often  cited  as  the 
model  of  what  a  fighting  force  should  be  in  point 
of  age  and  physique.  But  ",  table  quoted  by 
Haliburton^  showed  that,  while  the  Indian  bat- 
talions contained  on  the  average  314  men  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  or  about  tUrty 
per  cent,  of  their  total  strength,  the  home  mobiUsed 
battalions  contained  516 :  that  is  to  say,  close  on 
fifty  per  cent,  of  their  total  strength  were  men  of 
the  best  fightin?  age.  And  a  comparison  of  the 
British,  French,  and  German  battalion,  as  mobi- 
lised for  war,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  British 
soldiers  with  the  colours,  avaUable  for  active  service, 


'  Army  Orvo«M<i«»om  p.  **• 
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exceeded,  on  an  average,  the  French  and  German 
by  245  and  201  respectr.ely.  The  number  of 
Reservists  required  to  bring  a  peace  battalion 
up  to  war  strength  was  less  by  at  least  one 
hundred  in  the  British  than  in  either  of  the  two 
selected  armies." 

Mr.  Arnold-Porster  had  declared  that  the 
system  had  not  produced  and  could  not  produce 
an  army.  Haliburton  showed  that  short  service 
had  not  only  given  us  a  far  stronger  force  than  the 
country  ever  possessed  before,  but  gave  us  bat- 
tahons  which  in  point  of  composition  were  superior 
to  those  of  the  French  and  German  armies.  He 
had  found  chapter  and  verse  for  Lord  Wolseley's 
memorable  boast  that— 

thA^*"  *''^  Army  Reserve  rejoins  the  colours 
the  home  army  wUl  be  immeasurably  superior  to 
any  army  we  have  ever  had  in  En/land  for  one 
hundred  years  ;    nfinitely  superior  in  every  respect 

we  landedTn  JI''^^"  ^"^^  **  Waterloo\r  that 
we  landed  m  the  Cnmea  ;  of  this  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  I  am  sure  of  it.'  ^ 

The   kernel   of   the   prejudice   against   short 
service  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  critics  refused  to 

r.llli''?"?,  *?°™'  ""'  """  ^'  appearance  in  the  Tinu,   were 

Z^^Ttr^'lLr'r  "°°  i"?«  ""  '~'^"'''  ex^ption,  th^ 
K»  Army  Organimtioit,  pp.  38,  39.  »~u.,v.un». 

'  /W.  p.  «. 
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accept  its  main  principle.  Cardwell  had  never 
contemplated  the  maintenance  of  the  home  bat- 
talions at  fighting  efficiency :  it  was  never  intended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  a  position  to  take  the 
field  unstiffened  by  the  Reserve.  '  It  is  not  onr 
object,'  said  Lord  Wolseley '  before  the  Wantage 
Committee,  in  explanation  and  qualification  of 
some  of  his  previous  answers,  '  to  have  battalions 
at  home  ready  to  go  on  service  ;  that  would  mean 
an  army  without  a  Reserve  or  theatrical  army 
such  as  we  had  before  the  Crimean  War.'  It  was 
demanded  that  a  battalion  should  be  '  a  fighting 
unit,  or  the  cadre  of  a  fighting  unit,  capable  of 
expansion  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  perfectly 
prepared,  when  expanded,  to  take  its  place  in  the 
fighting  line.'  The  home  battalion  under  short 
service,  retorted  Haliburton,  exactly  fulfilled  these 
conditions  in  national  emergencies  which  admitted 
the  recall  of  the  Reserve  to  the  colours. 

In  the  matter,  however,  of  small  wars,  ^  Jich  do 
not  admit  the  definitiou  of  a  nations^  imergency, 
he  allowed  that  Mr.  Amold-Forster  had  touched  a 
grave  blot  in  the  Cardwell  system.  And  it  was  a 
blot  which  was  very  largely  responsible  for  the 
disfavour  with  which  the  existing  organisation  of 
the  Army  was  regarded  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  it.     The  remedy,  as  1/  rd  Wolseley 

•  See  Amy  OrganitaUoTi,  p.  64. 
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had  pointed  out  long  ago,  was  very  simple.  It 
was  only  necessary  so  to  amend  the  Reserve  Forces 
Act  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  complete  at 
any  Hms,  and  not  merely  on  the  occasion  of  a 
national  emergency,  the  force  requisite  for  smaU 
wars  by  recalling  men  from  the  Reserve  to  the 
colours. 

'  Army  Organualian,  p.  55. 
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The  Short  Serrico  Controveniy  Continued-Effect  Produced  by 
HaUburton'»  Letten— Attacks  upon  him  in  tUa  'Times  '—Warm 
Appreciation  by  Lord  WolMley-Lord  Lansdowne's  Edinburgh 
Speech-Letters  of  '  Reform  '-and  of  Mr.  Amold-Foiater- 
Haliburton's  Rejoinder. 

To  rouse  the  British  public  to  the  point  of  hearing 
both  Bides  on  a  question  which  involves  careful 
reasoning  and  the  intelligent  handling  of  statistics 
is  a  Herculean  task.  The  man  who  is  first  in  the 
field,  who  pitches  his  story  in  the  highest  key,  and 
who  deals  the  swashing  Wows  of  Master  Gregory, 
has  an  almost  overwhelming  advantage.  The 
classes,  indeed,  leisured  and  educated,  whom  Sir 
Arthur  Haliburton  addressed  through  the  columns 
of  the  '  Times,'  were  the  most  favourable  audience 
to  whom  a  controversialist  could  appeal,  but  they 
numbered  a  large  proportion  of  those  among 
whom  the  Cardwell  system,  imperfectly  under- 
stood, still  excited  strong  prejudice.  The  abolition 
of  purchase  had  hit  a  number  of  interests  very 
hard,    the    competitive    examinations    for    com- 
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mi«ion8  in  the  Army  were  highly  unpopular,  and 
thongh  these  reform,  had  notk^^g  to  do  with  the 
mente  or  demerits  of  short  .  .rvice.  they  con- 
treated  to  sweU  the  outcry  against  the  new 
model  which  Lord  Wolseley  and  his  fellow- workers 
were  so  pamfully  building  up. 

Neither  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  the 
Reserve  nor  its  proper  functions,  nor  the  manner 
m  which  It  was  working,  had  ever  been  set  o^Z 
a  manner 'to  be  understanded  of  the  people,'  and 
the  studied,  persistent,  depreciation  tc.  which  L  Z 

tttV5  '''  ""'"^'^  '  ^^^^  «--'  belief 

hat  neithe.  m  pomt  of  quality  nor  of  quantity  was 

to  be  depended  on.  Haliburton's  apdj  ,,,, 
received  m  many  quarters  with  indiffere.,.  J 
-reless  mcredulity;  in  others  with  pronounced 
and  vociferous  hostility. 

stJ'lw?'  °P»-minded  reader,  who  did  not 
start  with  the  conviction  that  the  War  Office  had 

came  with  the  force  of  a  revelation.   '  So  we  reaUy 
have  a  Reserve ;  I  had  never  believec  ^t,'  was  thi 

Majesty  s  Judges'  to  Lady  Haliburton.     And  m 

bp^l^th     "'^'T''*-    ^'-b^^^^'-i- 
rn  pohtics  the  men  who  had  experience  in  pubUc 

admm.strat.on,  and  who,  in   City   phraseology! 

'  The  late  Lord  Morria. 
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knew  how  to  read  a  banking  sheet,  Sir  Arthur's 
vindication  o!  ehort  service  was  recognised  as 
triumphant  and  conclusive. 

'  It  has  come  as  an  absolute  astonishment  to 
most  people,'  wrote  a  general  officer  who  occupied 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  War  Office 
and  to  whom  more  than  to  any  man  was  due  the 
successful  mobilisation  of  1899-1900,' 

'to  find  that  there  was  such  a  strong  case  as 
you  have  put,  and  it  has  set  others  thinking.  They 
are  just  awaking  to  the, fact  that,  after  all,  there 
may  not  be  arv  bottom  under  the  pile  of  abuse 
which,  so  far.  tuey  have  accepted  as  true  without 
inquiry.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  nature  and 
results  of  our  present  organisation  have  been  put 
clearly  and  fairly  before  the  public,  and  the  public 
is  a  Uttle  staggered  when  it  finds  what  it  has  been 
abusing.' 

The  same  correspondent,  who  moved  largely 
in  circles  outside  the  official  and  ministerial  sphere, 
was  able  to  gratify  Sir  Arthur  HaUburton  with 
the  assurance  that  the  letters  were  influencir<g 
thinking  men  very  strongly,  and  that  since  their 
appearance  there  had  been  an  unmistakable 
swing  round  in  opinion.  And  in  the  midst  of 
the  attacks  to  which  he  was  now  about  to  be 
exposed    no    approval    gave    HaUburton    more 

■  Major-GeneMl  Sir  Coleridge  Grove,  K.C.B..  then  MUiMiJ 
Swretuy. 
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pleasure  than  a  warm  letter  of  conmnjation 
from  Si  William  Harc^urt,  the  old  Sa^": 
Mr.  Cardwell  m  the  representation  of  Oxford  Cit/ 
On  the  morning  on  which  the  last  of  Hali- 
LT"h  \^***r  PP--'* '  *J»«  *  Times  '  came  ott 
iTade;  l;^'"':";  i°--'-feallyas  a  'slating 
■  fni    •   "^.^^^  compUment  was  paid  to  his 

obTail  frC"'  t'"''  '*  "^  '"«^"''*«'l  had  been 
obtamed  by  b.m  from  the  War  Office  since  his 
ret^ement  in  September.    The  strongest  evidence 
of   he  essentially  official  origin  of  his  d    al"e  w 
declared    to    be    the    invincible    opti.  .  J  tla 
breathed  m  every  line 

to  the  port  of  embarkation  before  the  transports 

LhT  "f  **  ^'  «°*  *°«^*''«''-"  *he  writer  pro- 
ceeded to  gibe  at  Sir  Arthur  for  entirely  omitLg 

'  December  9,  1897 
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from  his  survey  the  artfllery  and  cavalry,  as  weU 
as  tLe  commissariat  and  transport,  '  things  that 
the  War  Office  has  not  always  managed  with 
unqualified  success.'  With  an  extraordinary  mis- 
apprehension of  the  A  B  C  of  the  CardweU  system, 
HaUburton  was  derided  for  explaining  '  that  while 
every  battalion  is  perfect  so  far  as  it  goes  we 
need  mori  battaUons.'  And  then  in  a  tone  which 
by  no  stretch  of  language  could  be  described  as 
courteous  the  writer  went  on  to  declare  that— 

'  These  nicely  drawn  out  tables  of  averages  do 
not  impress  anybody  who  knows  what  o^  be  done 
in  the  way  of  manipulating  figures.  We  cannot 
check  the  averages  for  the  past,  therefore  the 

comparison  is  not  effective Throughout  aU 

his  comparative  arguments  Sir  Arthur  Hahburton 
is  beating  the  air.  Their  basis  is  unsound  or  un- 
verifiable,  and  none  but  War  Office  officials  imagine 
that  the  substantial  question  is  between  a  six 
years'  and  a  twenty-one  years'  service. 

As  some  set-off  against  this  diatribe  HaU- 
burton received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  a 
letter,  from  which  the  foUowing  extracts  may  be 
quoted : — 

'  How  grateful  to  you  I  am,'  said  Lord 
Wolseley,  '  and  I  am  sure  all  that  is  best  m  the 
Army  is  to  you  for  your  admirable  closely -reasoned 

>  The  writer  apparently  r.upp«ed  that  the  term  of  Berv.oe  on 
Cardweir.  aooewion  to  office  was  twenty-one  years,  inatead  of 
twelve,  aa  wa«  the  actual  caie. 
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thA°'  '""  i?"^"^""  ^ttont  his  champions  in 

mfluent.al  and  best  written  of  the  Service  papers 
ha  Jed  It  as  a  happy  accident  that  he  was  now  a 
free  lance,  with  time  on  his  hands,  and  free  to 
tate  the  case  for  the  War  Office.'  It  was  of  smaU 
importance,  nrgea  the  writer,  whether  the  late 

Permanent  Under-Secretary  drew  his  statistics  from 
memory  or  from  the  archives  of  the  War  Office  • 

Sittl  "™^^   ^^^'^°'''   'y  amate^ Sta"^' 
'JJ^'  y^^old-Porster.'  the  same  paper  asserted 

'  *°«'  ^rrow,  December  11,  1897. 
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himself  who  desire  to  have  a  share  in  the  yala- 
able  advertisement  which  the  '  Times  '  is  so  kindly 
according  his  hame ;  or  they  are  military  men 
without  knowledge  or  experience  of  army  organisa- 
tion and  administration  who  simply  reproduce 
the  complaints  of  those  officers  of  battalions 
serving  at  home  who  regard  the  fact  that  the  home 
battalion  has  to  labour  to  prepare  the  reliefs  for 
the  battalion  serving  abroad  as  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment for  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system.' 

And  the  military  correspondent  of  the  '  Ob- 
server '  declared '  that  '  on  the  question  of  short 
service  under  the  Cardwell  system,'  the  only  topic 
with  which  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton  was  for  the 
moment  concerned,  he  had  proved  his  case  '  indis- 
putably by  the  logic  of  incontrovertible  facts  and 
figures.' 

On  the  very  day  in  which  Haliburton  brought 
his  '  Times '  correspondence,  for  the  moment,  to  a 
close,  Lord  Lansdowne  addressed  a  large  political 
meeting  at  Edinburgh.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who  was  not  a  familiar  figure  on  plat- 
forms, had  selected  the  occasion  for  a  declaration 
of  the  Government's  Army  policy  and  an  outline 
of  its  programme.  Much  of  his  speech  was  taken 
up  by  a  vindication  of  the  British  troops  during 
the  recent  frontier  campaign  in  India,  and  of  the 
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short-service    soldier    generaUy,  together  with  a 
tnbute  to  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Reserve 
At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  the  Government 
ad  an  open  mind  both  as  to  the  practicability 
reducmg  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours 
to  an  optional  three  years  instead  of  seven,  and 
as  to  the  abolition  of  deferred  pay.    He  admitted 
that  there  were  serious  deficiencies  in  the  working 
of  the  existing  Army  system,  but  these  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  never  had  a  fair  trial    The 
growth    of   the   empire   and   the    corresponding 
demands  upon  the  Army  had  never  been  met  by 
the  requisite  increase  in  the  number  of  battalions 
which,  though  on  a  higher  establishment,  were 
stiU  exactly  the  same  in  number  as  in  1870.    The 
Government  proposed  to  raise  extra  battalions  and 
also  to  make  a  special  contract  with  a  certain 
number   of   Reservists,    by    which   they    bound 
themselves  to  rejoin  the  colours  for  warUke  opera- 
tion  dming  their  first  year  in  the  Reserve  if  so 
called  upon.' 

i  ™l'ke  operation,  are  in  preparation  „r  ™Tmth 

a  John  Brodnck  (nowViscount  Midleton,  and  then  Under-Stiry 
tor  W«)  w«  very  emphatic,  in  .  letter  to  HaUburton.  thVt  U  w2 
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The  '  Times '  promptly  seized  upon  these  ad- 
missions as  a  confirmation  of  the  attacks  that 
had  been  made  upon  the  War  Office  in  its  columns 
and  elsewhere,  and  greeted  Lord  Lansdowne's 
proposals  as  ca  acceptance  of  the  suggestions  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Amold-Forster.  The  fact  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  advisedly  abstained  from  entering 
into  any  defence  either  of  the  military  or  civil 
side  of  the  War  Office,  and  from  alluding  in  any 
way  to  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton's  letters,  was  con- 
strued into  a  tacit  surrender ;  he  was  congratu- 
lated upon  having  '  absolutely  thrown  over  the 
complacent  optimism  which  regards  our  military 
system  as  a  close  approximation  to  the  ideal.' ' 
There  was  a  widespread  impression  that  the 
assailants  had  got  the  Government  '  on  the  run,' 
and  that  a  vigorous  campaign  would  show  further 
concessions  when  Parliament  met. 

In  pursuance  of  this  campaign  there  im- 
mediately appeared  in  the  '  Times '  the  first  of  a 
new  series  of  letters  on  '  The  Condition  of  the 
Army,'  this  time  over  the  signature  of  '  Reform.' 
The  identity  of  the  writer  has  never  been  dis- 
closed, but  he  has  generally  been  associated  with 

not  due  to  the  agitation  in  the  press—'*'   re  has  been  a  strong 
pressure  on  us  from  above  for  months  past.' 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  line  of  argument  '  estopped ' 
the  critics  from  resort  to  their  former  arguments  that  Haliburton 
WM  Lord  Lansdowne's  mouthpiece. 
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the  name  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
who  at  one  time  had  been  high  in  the  councils  of 
Pnnting  House  Square.  Whoever  the  unknown 
may  have  been  his  tactical  eye  was  keen  enough 
to  show  him  that  Haliburton  was  the  pivot  of 
the  defence,  and  against  him  he  launched  out 
with  a  superabundance  of  personality.  Sir  Arthur 
he  mamtained,  had  been  placed  upon  the  Wantage 
Committee  in  order  to  play  the  part  of  the 
dynamite  charge  controlled  by  clockwork,  and 
wreck  the  sMp  at  a  given  moment  ; 

tl,«'n^tTi?'^'  *'  ?  "8''  ^^^  representative  of 

rt„*^-*^A^?iL"  P«™"8ion,  sir.  I  propose  to  show 
that  Sir  Arthur  Halibur+on's  fieures  and  a11pl»!J 
facte  are  largely  iUueory,.  and  th^as  ^^t  ha- 
been  exjiected,  vital  military  coMiderations  find 
no  place  m  his  philosophy.  .  ^   The  controvei^ral 

'  reaty  in  the  ranks     (21  H.  h^t   j  ••  j  ™'"^  """'«'■ 

<l.vou%  to  be^hed  tl^  nn^  '*"™."  '  <^on.umm«tion 

up™,**!!      J    ™'»«>  that  non-oomaumioned  office™  should  ha 

^^zTt.^^  n—iired  oi-r^x^ 

Stata?^  except  by  the  express  veto  of  the  Secretary  oj 


m 
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methods  adopted  by  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton  show 
three  marked  characteristics.  He  unifonnly  ignores 
or  misrepresents  the  views  of  the  critics;  he 
makes  effective  use  of  carefully  selected  shreds  of 
the  evidence  of  military  authorities,  even  when 
they  are  contradicted  by  other  statements  or  by 
facts;  he  adduces  statistics  which  are  either 
irrelevant  or  directly  misleading.' 

'  Reform's  '  letters  appeared  on  December  14, 
17,  22,  and  28,  and  on  January  4,  7,  and  8,  and  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  "  Times  "  supplied  a  chorus 
of  approving  comment.  The  game  was  to  play 
off  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton 
against  each  other.  The  late  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  was  no  longer  treated  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  former  chief,  who  now  figured  as  a  man 
thwarted  by  the  inertia  and  obstruction  of  '  an 
organisation  which  is  blind  to  fact,  impervious  to 
argument,  and  impregnably  entrenched  in  self- 
sufficiency."  And  before  '  Reform '  had  delivered 
his  last  testimony  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  returned 
to  the  charge  in  a  final  letter  which  appeared  on 
January  4. 

Whether  his  much  vaunted  acquaintance  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  military  men  extended 
in  those  days  to  the  civil  side  of  the  War  Office  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  tone  which  he  thought  proper 
to  adopt  towards  the  late  Permanent  Under-Secre- 
tary betrayed  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  character 


MB.  ABNOLD-FOBSTBB  Igj 

and  reputation  of  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton.  A  retired 
pnbhc  servant  of  the  highest  rank,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  official 
snpenors.  and  whose  knowledge  and  states- 
'nanhke  capacity  were  conspicuous  in  whatever 
company  he  might  find  himself,  was  rated  by  the 
honourable  member  for  West  Belfast  in  the  sort 
of  tone  that  Pioton  and  Craufurd  might  have 
adopted  towards  an  incapable  or  dishonest  com- 
missary. 

'  If  the  Civil  officials  during  the  past  five-and 
twenty  years,'  he  wrote,  'have^eally  approached 
Army  questions  m  the  spirit  which  animaterthe 
late  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  no  wonder  the 
Army  ism  urgent  need  of  refoni  .  .  .Trequires 
very  Lttle  knowledge  of  the  Army  as  iVreauTis 
to  be  aware  that  the  contents  of  the  letters  we 
trangeiy  at  vanance  with  known  facts,  and  are  for 
whi  Hif  P^'^,^"  ^*'"^«''*  *°  ^^^  only  issues^°h 
r^  li^f  ^""^^l  "*'  '=°"'=«^''«d  *»"»*  they  can  h^ve 

h^berLpS'''^  ^°°"  "^  '''^  *'"-^-«=^' 

The  Indian  table  given  by  Sir  Arthur  Hali- 
burton '  was  declared  to  represent 

'  nothing  except  Blue  Book  calculations  which  everv 
one  m  the  #ar  Office  and  everyone  in  the  S 
knows  to  be  false  and  untrue.'  ...  'J  am  3 

present  controversy  is  completed.  Lord  Lansdowne 

'  Arm,  Organitalion,  p.  36,  and  npra,  p.  172. 
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will  not  hear  some  very  frank  utterances  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  more  than  one  of  the  officials 
whom  he  so  generously,  but  perhaps  not  so  wisely, 
defends.' ' 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  all  these  onslaughts 
remained  calm  and  unruffled  but  not  idle.  In 
acknowledging  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Harcourt 
dated  December  12,  he  intimated  that '  Reform's ' 
letters  might  perhaps  afford  him  an  opportunity 
for  resuming  the  controversy,  though 

'  the  tone  of  the  "  Times  "  is  so  hostile  that  it 
may  deny  me  the  hospitality  of  its  columns.'  '  I 
hope  that  "  R  iform  "  will  "  draw  you," '  was  Sir 
wSliam's  cheery  answer,  '  as  I  feel  sure  you  will 
have  the  best  of  him,  and  you  need  not  fear  that 
the  "  Times  "  will  refuse  you  hospitality.  They 
know  well  enough  that  the  Government  have  in 
substance  adopted  your  principles  of  Army  organi- 
sation.' - 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lord  Lanadowna  in  his  Kdinborgh  speech 
had  rather  pointedly  ahetained  from  any  allusion  to  the  fertonnel 
of  the  War  Office.  '  With  what  indignation,'  wrote  a  member 
of  the  Government  to  HaUburton,  '  I  have  read  Amold-Forster's 
letter  and  the  TimM  article  ;  not  only  in  reference  to  yourself,  but 
in  the  general  tone  towards  the  permanent  officials.  They  are 
fomenting  the  idea,  held  in  very  high  quarters,  that  all  War 
Office  mistakes  are  the  work  of  the  men  who  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  Secretary  of  State— usually  dictated  to  him  by  the  Military 
Adviser.     This  is  neither  true  nor  fair.' 

»  In  this  connexion  the  following  letter  (December  20)  from 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  HaUburton  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
'  Many  of  my  colleagues  regard  the  existing  system  with  the  utmost 
disfavour,  but  can  find  nothing  to  put  in  its  place  ;  it  therefore 
holds  the  field,  and  the  policy  indicated  in  my  Edinburgh  speecb 
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ThM  encouraged  Halibnrton  expressed  to  his 
friend  Sir  Charles  Welby  his  intention  of  writing 
one  more  letter—  ^ 

.J  T  '"'^i  ^.*8"  ^,-^^y''  'f  I  ''an  persuade  myself 
and  I  will  try  and  strengthen  Lord  LansdoWs 
hands  agamst  those   who   would   drive   Wm  on 

^  not'S  ^'''^i  P^^r '^  ^-tended  s^c- 
LTt  ".?  u  ?°   *8amst  modifying  deferred  oav 

effect  ,ts  abolifon  may  have  on  extensions  and  the 
effect  they  would  have  on  the  Army  if  excessive 
I  feel  compelled  to  write  once  more  because  the  iZ 
«  widespread  that  I  did  not  answer  H.'sfigS^ 

laith  m  mme,  or.  rather,  prevented  it  Thev 
X.^  »-«  the.broad  issue'^and  then  L  S 
with  me  for  not  going  into  details. 

ifaJn^  ^^  *^*,*  ^^^"^^  °i«  a«  so  odd  is  this- 
How  can  anyone  look  at  the  figures  I  Kave^ao 

system  has  been  a  great  success  ?  Of  course  to 
those  who  do  not  beUeve  the  figures  to  beT™^ 
t  IS  different ;  but  even  those  X  do  a.LtTeS 

burgh  about  his  department  and  about  my  defend 

hlttoZ  t^  ^r^."^  *°  '^'  ^»1««  idea  that  he 
Has  thrown  them  both  over,  and  those  Press  people 

'  December  25. 
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want  to  see  how  far  they  can  push  him  along  their 
own  lines.' 

The  editor  of  the  '  Times '  graciously  consented 
to  allow  the  victim  of  these  varied  onslaughts  the 
right  of  r»5ply,  and  HaUburton's  fourth  letter  on  the 
condition  of  the  Army  appeared  on  January  11. 
Three  columns  and  a-half   of  that  journal  were 
insufficient  to  contain  the  flood  of  pent-up  fact 
and  argument,  and  another  letter,  the  fifth  and 
last,  was  published  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 
Haliburton  began  b^  explaining  that  owing 
to  a  misapprehension  his  former  letters  had  con- 
tained a  less  detailed  reply  to  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Ainold-Forster  and  the  others  than  he  had 
originally  contemplated.    He  now  found  that  this 
omission  Had  been  construed  into  a  tacit  admission 
that   their   statements   were   unanswerable.    He 
had  imagined,    moreover,  that  if  he  proved  by 
statistics,  the  perfect  accuracy  of  which  he  wm  in 
a  position  to  guarantee,  supported  by  the  opinions 
of  distinguished  soldiers  and  administrators,  that 
the  short-service  system  actually  gave  the '  legions ' 
it  was  intended  to  supply,  and  that  the  Army 
was  not  in  the  condition  of  collapse  described  by 

>  The  purport  of  this  letter,  as  was  probably  intended,  eeem 
to  have  reached  Lord  Lan«lowne,  who  wrote  to  HaUburton  on 
January  6:    'I  am  aUJor  your  carrying  war  into  the  enemy » 
country  ;  nor  do  I  object  to  a  gentle  peppering  of  the  "  friendlies 
nndar  the  head  of  Deferred  Pay.' 
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stjm!i!^  I'  r""'  '"'  '^«'«-«y  *»  "-t  their 
Itr      *'^'="*"''^'^*'**^'=*'«"*^«*^"^ 

fi.n,l!  *'^^^?.'^*''  ^'^  "^^teken;  his  facte,  his 
%^res.  and  h«,  .  .arences  had  been  equaUy  de- 

werl^comiil!rt''  -^^  '"°*«'  'h°''  these  tables 
commissioned  officers  and  mer    tLI  f      T" 

d^^'  ti?mil£/SeXro"fXie?; 

w^iTrrratisr^;iT^^^^^^^^ 

doubt  as  to  thet^ttnelStheTe  r' tu^^^S 

^.«jttarar/i*''^'lr^^ 

the  whole  of  the  nlTi,  r      ^^  ^^^  P^^"* 

So'sf  ^^^  ^ad  thrXce  rd;  :;^lt"? 

'  I*?/"''"?™?"*  ^'''*"'  C-  86S8  ol  1897. 

"xt  the  foUo;i^Z^."'?^'ff'  "«  -<«*  looted  in  the 
"«  passage.       Ihongh   my  »t»ti.tic8  h.vo   been 
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Then,  after  paying  a  tribute  to  •  the  labour  and 
marked  ability  which  Mr.  Amold-Forster  had 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,'  Haliburton 
lamented  hia  approach  to  the  subject  with  '  that 
"  little  knowledge  "  which  "  is  a  dangerous  thing," ' 
and  his  inability  '  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
ohaS  in  the  statements  with  which  his  numerous 
friends  have  supplied  him.' 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  what 
an  absolute  sham  an  infantry  battalion  at  home  is, 
Mr.  Amold-Forster  had  given,  in  his  own  words, 

'plain  facts  with  regard  to  some,  taken  at 
random,  which  happen  to  be  on  the  higher  esta- 
blishment, and  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  in 
a  more  perfect  state  of  preparation  and  efSciency 
than  less  favoured  corps.' 

He  had  enumerated  accordingly  five  battalions, 
designated  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.  One  of 
these,  he  represented,  would  require  711  Reservists 
to  make  it  up  to  war  strength,  another  688,  and 
so  on.  If  these  were  favourable  samples  of  the 
battalions  at  home  it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the 

repudiated,  their  accuracy  has  nevoi  been  shaken.  Indeed,  that 
would  be  impoe»ible.  They  show  the  actual  living  strength  of 
the  battahons  on  tho  dates  they  refer  to,  and  I  once  more  guarantee 
their  substantial  accuracy.  It  U  said  :  am  optimistic.  It  is  the 
facts,  and  not  I,  who  speak  Let  those  who  repudiate  the  inevitable 
conclusions  to  which  there  facts  lead  show  where  they  err,  oi 
accept  their  guidance.' 
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Forster  describes     A?    ^L'TI'*"'"^  ^-  ^"'d" 
qnired.ontheave;agr5flIR    '*''*«/'»«y   only  re- 
up  to  full  war  strS    *  fn!?"*"  ^  '^^'>  t^em 
Germanand FreSbfi?   ^""^'  ^'  *°0  '«««  than 
Forster  wrote  TnN„*Sw='^T-  "r- Arnold- 
were  not  later  than  j2   h, /"''v'"^  **"*•"*'<=« 
battalions  woold  hav-  ^         *    "*  November  the 
He  abstaLTfron.  rivfn„  w  '*""'?"'•  "°*  ^^'ter. 
enable  mfL  Zck  S^  °""''*!?'?  T^ich  would 
•us  chance  ^pr^rons  th!^"''  ^""^  '*>  "'Jj  from 
of  how  he  feK  tZ  !t     °°'.?''''  ^^™  ""^  «d«« 
tense  his  stelementa/*  «^gg««t.ons  that  charac- 

In  tiie  first  place  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
^ome  batt^„,  '^  *''«  %•»«  establisZnT' 
all  were  on  the  same  establishment  of  777.'    Then 

Seif:r.r:^c™'----^-«- 

^e'^Lor^rst^ts-'^Xd'"-^ 
Sfft:rf-s--So^ 

__^^  Jeo  W  WoMoy,  acwer  (Q.  4391,  to  the  Wantage  Coc 
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to  serve.  They  are  not  sent  in  order  to  save 
India  the  expense  of  the  transport  of  men  with  so 
little  service  to  give.  These  men  are  all,  however, 
fit  and  available  for  field  service,  and  are  only 
excluded  from  India  on  financial  grounds. 

It  was  in  reliance  on  fallacies  such  as  these, 
continued  Sir  Arthur,  that  Mr.  Amold-Forster 
declared  that  short  service  had  broken  down  and 
that  the  home  battalions  were  worthless  for  fighting 
purposes.  His  alarmist  statements  about  the 
Militia  were  equally  devoid  of  foundation.  It  waa 
true,  indeed,  that  in  1896  the  '  constitutional  force ' 
had  been  16,937  below  establishment  with  an  actual 
strength  of  117,773  against  an  authorised  strength 
of  134,746.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  Mr. 
Amold-Forster,  who  produced  from  his  own  imagi- 
nation a  purely  fancy  picture. 

'  Because  there  are  30,000  men  in  the  Militia 
who  have  assumed  the  contingent  liability  of  serving 
abroad  in  the  Regular  forces  if  required,  which  they 
would  not  be  if  the  Militia  were  embodied  for  the 
defence  of  our  shores,  he  calmly  strikes  them 
altogether  out  of  official  existence.  He  equally 
dismisses  from  the  service  35,000  more  mihtiamen 
as  "  untrained  recruits."  No  untrained  recruits 
ioin  for  MiUtia  training ;  they  all  undergo  a  two 
months'  driU,  as  weU  as  a  short  musketry  course 
before  training.  Having  thus  wiped  out  of 
Militia  existence  65,000  very  effective  men,  besides 
a  few  driblets  for  deserters,   etc.,  Mr.  Amold- 
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remnant  of  41  578^°  w^^  ^f"^*^  *°  ««ect'^e 
Betnm  for  1896  Sows  tZV^'  ^"^^  ^"«' 
Inspection  that  76^98  76,  t  aJT  P'*'""*  "^ 
absent  without  leave'     '       ^  '"^'^*'°''  *°  "'781 

•Mr.   Arnold-Porster.-  said  Sir  Arthur  Hali 
burton,  with  a  gleam  of  prophecy,  'has  e^dennJ 
persuaded  himself  and  mL/othe^',  thai  ZtZ 
needs  a  brand  new  constitution  which  he  is  nre 
pared  to  supply  and  doubtless  to  administer  '  '?„ 

H«lfh 'T°*'  *°'  "  '°°'"'"*  *^«  °»«^»'  protagonist 
Hahbi^n    turned    upon    '  Reform  •' who    hid 
barged  him  with  consistently  assuming  that  tie 
official  was  the  real  age  of  the  recruit. 

'  bu'tV^aid  taSThV'^  f  ^  '  f'^^^  ^''^  -*-*] 

'  Reform  '  had  further  objected  that  he  gave  no 
d  ton  either  of  long  or  of  short  service     and 

meant  life  enlistments,  or  enlistments  for  twenty. 


f-  I- 
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one  years.    These,  explained  the  latter,  had  ceased 
in  1848,  exactly  half  a  century  ago. 

'  Bv  long  service  I  refer  to  the  ten  year  system 
which  collapsed  in  1867,  and  the  twelve  year 
Tystem  which  was  on  the  high  road  to  collapse 
when  Mr.  Cardwell's  reforms  were  adopted  The 
tern  short  service  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
n^ber  of  years.  It  may  be  two  with  the  colours 
as  in  Germany,  three  as  in  France,  three,  six  seven, 
efght,  as  with  us;  the  Umit  must  depend  upon 
nftional  requiremenUi.  Short  service  means  such 
Ttem  with  the  colours  as  will  allow  the  soldier 
to^Ve,Taddition,  a  period  of  efiective  Reserve 
service.  No  long  service  system  can  yield  a 
RC^e  because  men  sehre  with  the  colouw  until 
they  are  no  longer  suited  for  service  m  the  held. 

'Reform'  had  contended  that  'the  popular 
misuse  of  the  term  "  Reserves  " '  had  led  Sir  Arthur 
HaUburton  into  a  quagmire  of  errors.  '  A  Reserve 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  force  intended  to  replace 
loss  in  war.'  The  term,  repUed  Sir  Arthur  HaU- 
burton, has  no  such  restricted  meaning.  In  this 
country,  as  on  the  Continent,  Reservists  are 
the  force  which  brings  the  peace  establishment 
to  war  strength  at  a  moment's  notice.* 

'  The  Reserve  must  fulfil  this  duty  if  it  is  to  be 
a  means  of  salvation  to  the  Army.  It  may  be 
L?e  enough  not  only  to  fit  the  Army  for  th 
fiefl  but  to  maintain  it  there  for  a  time  more  ot 

.  •  Soldiers  of  the  first  line  on  foilough,'  w  they  have  been 
described. 
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S  r^f        ^1  Continental  reserves  accomplish 

,W7"  ^    '"*"*    """'^    "serves    we    must 

Z  r.»  °"  "''j"^"  producing  power,  but  moat  of 
oSv  w     ''  advocated  by  the  critics  would  not 

^^^r  rndTnU'le  P'"^''  ''"*  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

'  Reform '  had  contended  that  in  the  opinion 
of  every  student  of  war  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
the  Rese-.-ists  with  the  colours.  This  Haliburton 
emphatically  denied. 

.^l^""  ^^^^^"^  BuUer  has  pointed  out  that  for 

and  IS  replaced  by  a  recruit,  the  country  gets  two 

men  serving  on  for  a  pension,  for  the  same  cost 
you  can  get  1,000  soldiers  and  500  in  the  Rescue 
so  that  you  really  get  1,600  instead  of  1,000  and 
these  1  600  would  be  better  soldiers,  you  gTmore 
efficient  men  for  the  same  m^ney.  ^  .  Om 
Reserve  of  80,000  men  costs  us  720,000/.  a  year 
If  they  were  kept  with  the  colours  they  would  cost 
tt  ^Jr  °*  »«'««"  fighting  men  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  or  four  and  a  half  millions  a  year  for  an 
equa  number  of  additional  soldiers  with  the  colo,^ 
who  m  time  would  deteriorate  in  quality."  ' ' 

According  to  '  Reform  '  neither  Mr.  Arnold- 
*orster  nor  any  other  critic  of  the  War  Office  had 
evmced  the  smallest  desire  to  go  back  to  pre- 

wiore   Koform    had  appeared  npou  the  field. 
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CardweUian  organisation  or  'reproduce  the  con- 
ditions  which  nearly  en-.ailed  national  disaster. 
Sir  Arthur  HaUburton  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  but  he 
found  it  curious  that, '  while  making  this  adnnssion, 
aU  their  arguments  should  be  based  on  an  admira- 
tion for  long  service,  and  nearly  all  the  reforms 
they  propose  would  lead  to   its   estabbshment. 
in  illustration  of    these  longing,  Ungering  looks 
at  the  dear  dead  days^  he  quoted  the  following 
sentence  from  '  Reform '  :— 

'  If  Sir  Arthur  HaUburton,  instead  of  taking 
1870  as  the  period  for  comparison,  had  gone  back 
o  the  period  1862-63  before  the  pay  of  the  soldier 
had  been  doubled  or  his  comforts  augmented  he 
would  have  found  that  for  every  British  battalion 
more  than  1,000  men  were  '"ted  and  that  the 
total  strength  of  Regular  forces  with  the  colours 
was  227,151,  and  in  1860-61,  235,800. 

'If  "Reform,"'  retorted  HaUburton,  'had 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  '^^^'y .^f^  J^ 
would  carefully  have  avoided  the  thm  ice  on 
which  these  words  had  placed  him. 

'The  exceptional  number  of  soldiers  with  the 
colours  in  the  early  si-ties  was  partly  due  to  the 
patrb  ic  feelings  evoked  by  the  Crimean  War  and 
?he  Indian  Mutiny  Many,  of  the  Boldiers  edist  J 
for  those  campaigns  remained  •'' /^^^  «™  *", 
through  the  sixties.  In  order  to  obtam  these 
inen  however,  every  conceivable  measure  was 
Te  oited  to.  Militia^cers  were  grven  commit 
sions  in  the  Regular  Army  on  condition  that  the> 
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brought  100  recrmts  with  them,  and  bounties 
ranging  from  10/.  to  2Z.,  besides  "  bringing  money  " 
were  paid  for  recruits.  In  1858,  91,(m  recriito 
were  obtamed  The  standard  was  5  feet  3  inches, 
half  an  mch  lower  than  at  present,  while  there 
existed  no  standard  for  chest  measurement,  which 
0,  ^  """-f  ™P°'*ai't  than  height.  Of  these 
91,000  recruits  29,000  were  rejected  on  medical 
and  other  grounds,  over  6,000  absconded  before 
attestation,  and,  showing  the  demoralising  effects 
of  bounties,  over  14,000  more  deserted  within  the 
year.  It  is  said,  "  returns  of  actual  strength  are 
not  given  but  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
force  voted  m  those  years  was  immensely  in  excess  of 
the  possible  supply."  Here  are  the  missing  figures. 
During  the  five  years  1859  to  1863  the  Army  was 
on  the  average,  11,000  below  establishment. 

10,^  *u*^T^*  ^"'"^*'  °*  '■«°™'*«  raised  was 
1^,000,  the  desertions  4,792,  the  annual  cost  of 
tecrmtmg  95,987/.  During  the  past  five  years 
the  estabhshments  have  been  maintained  up  to 
and  even  over  full  strength,  the  number  of  recruits 
has  averaged  33,756,  the  desertions  only  2  200 
and  the  cost  of  recruiting  has  fallen  to  30,000/.' '  ' 
'  Reform  '  had  united  with  Mr.  Amold-Forster 
m  demonstrating  from  the  Royal  Marines,  who 
enlisted  for  twelve  years,  that  there  could  be  no 
msnperable  aversion  among  working  men  to  a 
ten  years'  term. 

'Those  who  use  this  argument  must  be 
lacking  in  the  sense  c  .  proportion.  The  Royal 
Marines  dunng  the  past  five  years  have  averaged 

'  Army  Organimtion,  p.  15. 
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15,318  all  told,  the  Army  over  200,000.  The 
Royal  Marines  require  2,000  recruits,  the  Army 
over  33,000.  The  Royal  Marines  have  a  very 
easy  life  in  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Cihatham 
and  on  board  ship,  where  their  duties  expose  them 
to  few  hardships  and  privations.  A  marine  after 
twenty  years'  service  may  be  as  useful  on  board 
ship  and  in  barracks  as  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four,  but  the  soldier  must  be  youxig  enough  to 
endure  both  exposure  and  privation,  such  as  they 
have  recently  experienced  on  the  Indian  frontier, 
and  yet  be  able  and  willing  to  "come  up  to 
time."  '  It  is  as  reasonable  to  compare  the 
conditions  applicable  to  the  Marines  and  the 
Army  as  it  would  be  to  compare  those  applicable 
to  an  elephant  and  a  toy-terrier.'  - 

And  to  round  ofi  the  comparison  of  the  fruits  of 
long  and  short  service  he  now  produced  a  final 
table  inadvertently  omitted  from  his  eariier  letters : 

'  The  following  figures  show  the  average  fighting 
strength  of  the  Regular  Army,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  1870  and  1896  :— 


Home 
Abroad  . 
Reserve  . 

Total 


'  Army  Orjonwolfon,  p.  17. 

»  Titnea,  January  11,  1898.  This  '  Bhrewd  nip,  aa  old  FoM 
would  say,  does  not  reappear  in  the  pamphlet 

'  Haliburton  iliscovered  before  the  republication  of  his  lettere 
in  pamphlet  form  that  he  had  included  in  the  Reserve  of  1870  the 


: 

1870 

1896 

89,670 

90,774 

5,824 

106,408 

114,334 

78,100 

p  .    . 

186,268 

298,842 
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'This  table  shows  that  the  short-service  system 
than^r°r/  ^^^?  *°'<'«  °^«'  lOoZ  stZ%^ 

aJ  P^^  ^r™  ^°™*  "*  tlie  frnib.  ,f  SUrt  Service  ' 
added  Haliburton,  whose  tempe.  was  warmW  «'« 

he  wenton. 'andof  thelabou^ofTatWrSLe 
wluch  they  would  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  replace  by  a  brand  new  office  manned  from^i 
amateur  administrators  and  faddists  who  now 
eek  to  enbghten  the  nation.  The  figures  which 
I  have  laid  before  you,  if  correct-and  theiTcor 
rectness  is  I  believe,  beyond  cavil-!™  thai 
wh7hr'tW^^  ""^"^"-e  your  qCon  ^ 
if  wL   lilZTl  °^g«°7ti°"  gives  the  legions 

affirm^tivp  T  ..,*°-'"PP'y'  *  """s*  emphatic 
atomative     In  the  interests  of  the  Army  and 

ois  sStL"\\ar  s?nToVrr  *^ 

^rThaf tl*v'^  '^'^!^  tliat^^r '  ca^i  b'e  ."^.^P 
or  that  they  are  astonishing  state-nents  "— trnf  h 
generally  ,s  astonishing.  They  arTtoo  weS 
and  important  to  be  thus  disregarded  tK^ 
e  ther  true  or  false.     If  they  are  true  theyTnock 

oe  gibbeted  as  an  impostor.' 
The  gibbet  was  never  erected. 

Having   dealt   seriatim   with   the   aUegations 
against  the  existing  organisation  of  the  Army 

n^  ^L^Tt^TZT,  r  "I  lir"'"  '^ »"-  """'«'■ 
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Halibnrton  turned  to  consider  some  of  the  pro- 
posed remedies.  It  had  been  asserted  that  he 
was  an  optimist  who  considered  the  Army  perfect.' 
Nothing  was  further  from  the  truth.  His  earlier 
letters  had  been  a  defence  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Army  was  organised,  and  he  had  care- 
fully refrained  from  entering  into  details  which 
might  lead  him  aside  from  the  wide  aspects  of  the 
case.  Even  now  he  would  prefer  to  leave  the 
question  with  those  who  have  the  full  information 
at  their  disposal  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
not  only  what  is  desirable  but  what  is  practicabl-s. 
It  was  with  diffidence  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  pitfalls  which  surrounded  even  trivial  changes 
in  Army  organisation  that  he  ventured  his 
suggestions. 

'  In  judging  of  the  present  system  it  must  be 
remembered  that  ever  since  its  establishment  it 
has  been  worked  short-handed.  Before  ending 
or  mending  it,  it  would  be  wise  to  complete  it,  and 
see  the  results  it  would  then  give.  As  long  as  our 
existing  foreign  requirements  continue,  the  number 
of  battalions  which  sufficed  in  1870  is  inadequate 
to  our  present  needs.  I  have  always  thought 
that  Mr.  Cardwell  made  a  mistake  in  1870  m  pro- 
viding an  exact  equilibrium  between  home  and 
foreign  battalions.  To  my  mind  "  he  cut  his  coat 
too  closely,  and  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  occasional  and  unavoidable  disturbance  of  the 

'  Vidt  aupra,  p.  179. 
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eqniUbrinm.    If  he  had  provided  two  or  three 

would  have  worked  more  smoothly  and  much  of 
the    present    dwsatisfaction    would    never    have 

In  his  former  letters  Haliburton  had  shown 
that  an  mcrease  in  the  number  of  battalions  and  an 
amendment  of  the  law  to  enable  a  section  of  the 
Reserve  to  be  recalled  at  any  moment  would  ease 
the  situation  without  prejudicing  the  principles 
of  our  organisation.  Nor  did  he  entertain  any 
undamental  objection  to  raising  the  age  of  the 
foreign  drafts.  Soldiers  of  only  twenty  were  young 
for  Indian  or  field  service  and  greater  maturity 
was  very  desirable.  But  the  suggested  remedy  of 
enhstmg  older  men  he  believed  to  be  absolutely 
impracticable.  ' 

tion  T^^^Pf'"!*"*' glasses  aU  take  to  some  occapa- 
tion  by  the  time  they  are  seventeen  to  eighteen 
If  we  dechne  to  enlist  them  until  they  are  twentv 
we  shall  only  get  those  who  have  filled  in  theS 
chosen  career  or  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  w^ 
to  abandon  it.  If  evidence  is  of  any  value  h 
proves  that  no  increased  pay  which  any  Govern* 
ment  is  hkely  to  offer  would  materially ^affecltlbe 
dass  of  recrmts  obtained,  while  the  expense 
would  be  enormous,  and  a  reduction  of  that  « 

Sble  W.*^'  '?f"^"*  ^'^^'  -°^d  b*  im- 
possible. We  must  be  content  to  take  recrniis 
young,  and  keep  them  untU  they  develop  into™ 
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rate  soldiers.  If  the  "  official "  age  of  twenty  is  too 
young  foi  India  let  it  be  raised  to  twenty-one.  This 
would  necessitate  an  increase  to  the  home  estab- 
lishments in  order  to  ensure  drafts  of  the  requisite 
age.  An  actuary  alone  can  say  what  the  increase 
of  establishment  and  cost  would  be ;  but  the  latter 
would  be  trifling  compared  to  that  involved  in  an 
endeavour  to  bribe  young  men  to  quit  their  em- 
ployments for  Army  service.  In  the  one  case,  the 
mcreased  expenditure  would  certainly  give  the 
older  drafts  ;  in  the  other,  we  should  incur  the  cost, 
and  in  all  probability  fail  to  obtain  the  desired 
remedy.  This  proposal  would  diminish  the  foreign 
service  obtainable  from  soldiers,  and  thus  increase 
the  cost  to  India  of  its  European  Army ;  but  I  fear 
it  is  impossible  to  perfect  our  volunteer  Army, 
without  mcuiring  some  increased  expenditure.' 

There  were  two  suggested  remedies,  however, 
the  abolition  of  deferred  pay  and  the  introduction 
of  three-year  enlistments  for  the  battalions  of  the 
Line,  which  did  cut  right  at  the  system  established 
by  Cardwell ;  and  in  combating  them  Haliburton 
knew  that  he  was  strengthening  the  hands  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  against  those  whom  in  private  corre- 
spondence he  designated  as  '  the  Amold-Forsters 
in  the  Cabinet.' 

The  abolition  of  deferred  pay  was  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Wantage  Committee, 
though  three  members,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
E>ard  Bulwer,  Lieutenant-General  Feilding  and 
Colonel    Salis-Schwabe,    as   well    as   Haliburton 
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DEFEBBED  PAY 


lumseU.  had  dissented  in  that  respect  from  the 
majonty.  Deferred  Pa,  was  a  suToi  ^l^givt 
to  the  solier  on  leaving  the  colonrs.  and  had 
been  njsftnted  in  1876.  by  Mr.  Gathox;e  Hardy 

^ou^nds  of  men  yearly  into  the  labour  market 
without  securing  for  them  a  sum  of  money  to 
keep  them  until  they  could  find  work. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  careTof^hP  A       °"''- 

tt:tf e*ii:^  r--'  -<^  thus  iniuriouJlyXtL'g 

Haliburton  did  not  contend  that  there  was  any 
special  virtue  in  deferred  pay  handed  over  11 
lumpsum  to  the  men  onjoining  the  Reserve,  though 

Artnt)  Organitalion,  p.  64. 
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the  evidence  taken  before  the  Wantage  Committee 
Bhowed  an  overwhelming  majority'  in  favoui  of 
it  being  iMued  in  that  form.  But  in  its  aboUtion 
he  saw  clearly  a  danger  to  the  existence  of  short 
wrvice.  The  witnesses  before  the  Committee 
had  been  in  general  agreement  that  if  deferred  pay 
were  abolished,  large  numbers  of  men  wo  aid  extend 
their  colour  service.  And  a  calculation  made  for 
him  in  the  War  Office  had  shown  that,  if  25  per  cent, 
of  the  privates  extended  their  service,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  the  Reserve  would  be  reduced  by 
39  per  cent.  As  a  result  we  should  no  longer  be 
able,  with  the  same  establishments,  to  mobilise 
the  Army  to  war  strength. 

ThU  difficulty,  indeed,  could  be  got  over  by 
increasing  the  peace  establishments  with  the 
colours,  so  that  a  smaller  Reserve  would  suffice  to 
raise  the  battaUons  to  war  strength.  Tit  this 
would  add  considerably  over  a  million  to  the  cost 
of  the  Army  without  adding  a  single  man  to  its 
fighting  strength.  '  For  every  man  who  lumeces- 
sarily  extends  his  service  we  gain  strength  where  it 

-  27  714  to  6,234  on  a  plebiflcit  taken  by  printed  form  sent  to 
onwar<U  of  40,000  ReserriBta.  (See  Beport  of  Commytttt,  p.  30 ; 
SS^.,  p.  641  (Appendix  .«.)  The  whole  ,u«t.on  w«^raj^ 
before  Mr.  Stanhope  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  ml  892,  and, 
M°heTdvice  of  hL  military  atafl,  he  decided  agamst  aboUt.oa 
me  number  of  Reserviat,  who  declared  that  deferred  pay  ^ 
been  of  advantage  to  them  on  leaving  the  colour,  waa  even  more 
emphatic— 32,063  to  2,166. 
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ITfTT'^r °  ^^^  '  ""^  "' '"«'  i*  -here  it 
may  be  of  vital  :^portance_in  tie  line  of  battle.' 
The  aboLfon  of  deferred  pay  was.  in  fact,  part  of 
«  scheme  for  having  a  short  service  Army  filled 
with  long  service  soldiers,  which  would  inevitably 

result  m  our    drifting  back    tr.   »    i  "°'^ 

^^^  iitmg   DacK    to    a    long  service 

As  for  three-year  enlistments,  which  we  have 

doned  by  Mr  Arnold-Forster  during  their  resp" 

rru;:ir:;t:S7;e^:^---war. 

graft  the  Reserve  on  mobilisation  ti,\^  *" 
the  establishment  wasTed  by  alari*.  '^^fl  °^ 
as  sufficient  to  yield  the  Man  £ft  bu '^  •'* 
rk^r'v"*'^*''"  •*  I-notbe:n\a^*i'S 
S  S  n  fo^TartoTr^:  """^  *°  "^'  ^ 

colours  v^  be  re^mreTtori^drlCbrgtS! 
2n  must  bXt  wK"  T  "^  ^""^^  *^'  "-« 


■i,f' 


!'■'    f 
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that  would  mean  an  addition  of  considerably  over 
a  milUon  a  year  to  the  cost  of  the  Army     It 
would  give  a  more  numerous  Reserve,  the  cost  of 
which  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  above  amount ; 
but  a  less  highly  trained  Reserve  than  that  which 
we  at  present  possess.     It  is  not  clear  whether  it 
is  proposed  to  place  any  limit  on  the  number  of 
three-year  men,  or  whether  the  option  of  three  and 
seven  years'  enUstment  would  be  open  to  all  re- 
cruits    If  three-year  enlistments  be  conceded  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  an7  Umitation 
and  if  no  limitations  were  enforced,  the  up-keep  ot 
our  foreign  by  our  home  garrisons  might  become 
impossible  under  the  existing  system,  and  a  sepa- 
rate Army  for  Colonial  and  Indian  service  would 
become  a  necessity.     This,  again,  would  mean  a 
long  service  Army.' 

In  his  final  letter,  Mr.  Amold-Forster  had  given 
HaUburton  opportunity  for  an  explanation,  of 
which  he  gladly  availed  himself.  The  former  had 
declared  that  the  comparison  of  German  and 
British  battalions  ^  was  misleading  because,  under 
certain  conditions,  dependent  upon  the  time  of 
year  when  mobilisation  was  ordered,  the  Germans 
would  send  men  into  the  field  with  less  than  one 
year's  service. 

•  Perfectly  true,'  came  the  answer,  'the  German 
battaUons  might  have  been  shown  less  efficient 

■  Army  Organi«Uion,  p.  77.    The  pawage  »8  quoted  ia  the  text 
ia  .lightly  expanded  from  its  original  form  in  the  Ttmu. 
>  Vidt  tupra,  p.  173. 
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in  the  British  battalioT.'-        "^^^'  *"  "^  '^'  '^'^ 

Nor  was    Mr.   Arnc!i.r,,„-,,.,  father  com- 

WhJe  Gern^an  officers,'  he  had  written.  '  trafn 
their  own  men  whom  they  wiU  lead  in  war.British 
officers  train  boys  who,  when  trained,  wil  Tmme 
dmtely  pass  out  of  their  hands  for  evTr'  ThL' 
Hahburton  described  as  'an  absurd  exagg^ation" 
0  the  men  trained  in  the  Home  battaLs  still 
belonged  to  the  regiment,  and  would  retu  "  t 
when  recalled  from  the  Reserve 

'rhisMxr  ^"  -'^^-  -""- 

tion!^  Tl'*wrOffii"h'H'"*^'^  "'*^-*  fo"°da. 
content;  of  motors  un'tn  ?K  ^"°'''^'^««  °*  *»>« 
"Times."  When  I  stated  Lh^'/JP'*^""^  ^  ^^^ 
tie  views  of  the  SecStel  5f  Stf."^  ''°*  ''P^«^^°* 

oth-  .cofied.  but7orh'iv:Mr'aSowi;d'2; 

J«.'4T"  ■'""*  *"""««'°''   <P-  '^  -1  note,  with  Ti^e.. 


Am 
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understood  that  1  speaK  i°5  "  ,  Vnowins  that 
rtirhat  :?;:rhate»  the 
generalTndLarty  concurrence  of  my  late  nuhtary 
colleagues.' 
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CHAPTER  IX 

1898-1900 
The  Echoes  of  the  ControTerar—Sir  n         ^ 

from  HaUburton'a  cS^Ldlf  ""T  °' ,^™''»»-E=rtr«>t, 

-The  Boer  War-CK  ™  JL  *-^''  ^"'"«""" 
Response.  ™°''™  "'■^    out-Their   Splendid 

The  final  stages  of  the  Short  Service  controversy 
present,  of  the  mcriminated  War  Office. 

'andmorLuSt?haTe™r'  ^/^"^^^  «' 
tell  me.  has  happened  to  the  2^^*  ?  It  n '?.  T 
so  reasonable  and  willin™  *  ^*  ""^"^  *»  be 

system  in  the  main      T»?       '"^P"'*  '''^  P^««ent 
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The  whole  wrath  and  venom  is  P™office''- 

mummies,  and  l  mow   u  everyone 

down  it  means  Knox'  and  you,   ^na  ev«  > 
knows  how  wanting  you  two  are  m  abiUty,  energy, 

"'^'^.BSfxcept  in  the  mere  matter  of  checking 
extrargifxtuditure)^ 

the  milttatres  m  the  House  « J;^"""^,  ',  .ju  ^^eep 
are  having  it  all  t^^eir  own  way^  Ihey  ..lU  J 
that  august  assembly  I'^e  a  whulwina 

Sfwithte' pubic  ;  at  present,  owing  to  silly 

.  Sir  R..ph  K„o..K.C.B..  for  """y  :;-"*°™C"y". 
had,«oceeafdH.UbuHon  -J,^™|-"^„%:r;  Office  ^  f« 
.  po.t  which  he  held  fll  1901.  E»*"J^8  "^.^  record  of  public 
biok  as  1856  he  had  an  »""»».''»y  "^'Sp^o^er  (then Captain 
.ervio.,  n-"l'°'i"T°'"°^TotMkrf  o«  t"e  letaiU  of  the 
Baring)  and  I-'^  Woseley/^^  ^^^^  ™  official  duties  he  l.« 
rr  ctran-'of^r^trslnd  ln,uiric»  innumerable. 
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had  bette.  haveTr  dtl  alSer"°  *"'  ^^ 

to  the  charge,  he  was  cheered  by  another  letter  from 
tfte  same  correspondent :— 

'"^iT-^^Y'tT^    ^"T""    '°   yesterday's 

'You  casually  refer  to  it  in  this  letter  bnf  t;. 
pubhc  are  ignorant  of  the  fart  fLf     '         ^^^ 
reality  a  fresh  and  impartial  ^7Lf      ^°"  ^'«  '» 
with  the  Wantage  cZmittp;!?''*' '  ^""^  <*"««« 

you  into  deafg'rtrtts'TuS:'** 
known,  th,s  W.11  greatly  enhance  VevaTe  o^^ 

an  answer  which,  taken  by  Zlfwl  """"'''^  I™"-"'  '- 

the  tenour  of  hi,  evideTo et;^;";,™  r„CTor ' ™'  '""'  '" 
h,8  letters  contained  in  thi,  volume.  Tr^fldTf  '""  """  '" 
home  battalion,  a,  they  stood,  unlko^  tkexZt  ""'  '"  """ 

h.ve  joined  in  the  burly-wZ  But  If'^T'"  ^"'"- """^^ 
felt  that  there  were  others.  labouJng  under  ^^"?''  ""''''•"■tedly 
who  might  have  helped  him  '  Itl  .  ™  "»»■"'•' uMqualification, 
friend,  -that  not  one'Wld^lTstrik™  I  bll'-r  '"  °° '.'"'  ™'«  ">  « 
Hon  of  the  Army.     Prodigious  I  •  ''™"''  °'  "■»  <"-8™»»- 

^  January  11,  1898. 
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letters.  At  present  they  are  discounted,  as  conung 
from  an  author  defending  his  own  work.  I  only 
wish  I  saw  equal  pluck  and  equally  high  sense  ot 
honour  and  public  duty  in  all  quarters. 

'  I  am  very  glad  my  big  friend  W.  V.  H.'  has  been 
communicating  with  you.  He  at  first  was  aU  on 
the  economical,  resist-the-demands  of-the-services 
tack.  That  line  will  not  do  at  all ;  the  thmg  must 
be  met  on  its  merits,  and  you  have  cleared  the 
ground  of  a  great  tangle  of  absurdities  by  your 
letters.' 

This  opinion  was  cordially  endorsed  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  a  letter  dated  January  22nd.  '  The 
position  has  changed  a  good  deal  for  the  better, 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  you  have  been  the 
principal  contributor  to  the  result.'  '  I  think  the 
victory  in  the  correspondence  rests  certainly  with 
you,  and  that  you  have  completely  disposed  of 
A.-F.  and  "Reformer,"'  wrote  Sir  William  Har- 
court.  Nor  was  it  less  gratifying  to  HaUburton  to 
receive,  a  couple  of  months  later,  the  following 
note  from  one  towards  whom  he  had  been  com- 
pelled on  a  former  occasion  to  assume  so  divergent 
an  attitude : — 

'  2,  Carlton  Gardens,  March  20,  1898. 

'  Dear  Sib  Abthur,— I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  sending  me  your  pamphlet  on  Army  Organisa- 
tion I  believe  I  could  have  obtained  a  copy  in 
the  usual  way  through  E.  Stanford,  but  I  much 
prefer  receiving  it  from  you. 

1  Sir  William  Haroourt,  vUr  mfra,  p.  179. 
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.r,J^  ^J^'?^  *^l  "'*'''  purpose  for  which  you  have 
contended  has  been  gained.  And  yon  and  I  have 
been  so  far  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  mainteiS 
^e  pnnc:ples  of  the  existing  system.     I  am    o  r| 

^IfVr  u  7^^  **''.'  •"«  *^^*  y°«  are  being  quite 

rnTSSr^oS"'"  ''  ^"  ~-  -^^^^^ 
Believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Wantage.' 
Parliament     met    on    February    8,    and    Mr. 
St.  John  Brodrick,  the  Under-Secretary  for  War 
introduced  the  Army  estimates  on  February  25* 
The  Mimsterial  proposals  for  an  increase  of  the' 
establishment  and  the  concessions  of  certain  small 
pnvUeges  to  the  soldiers  were  met  with  a  chorus 
of  subdued  approval  from  the  service  members. 
Mr.    Brodrick   made   a   pointed   aUusion   to   the 
honourable  member  who  was  destined  to  be  his 
.mmediate  successor  m  Pall  Mall,  as  one  of  those 
who  denounce  and  deride'  all  official  refutation 
and  explanations.^'    Mr.  Arnold-Forster  expressed 
himself  as  being  only  partially  satisfied   by   the 

■  In  a  long  letter  to  the  Tima,  dated  March  7    1898    LoM 
ae  strongly  deprecated  the  '  desire  which  h.^  t^„  poncy. 

made  possiblo  by  the  ReeeVve.  "ovemment  and  only 

'  Ranmrd,  liv.  32. 
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year's  programme ;   but  there  was  no  renewal  of 
the  fiery  onslaught  of  the  recess. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  given 
a  graphic  account  of  the  evening's  proceed- 
ing in  a  letter  to  Lady  Haliburton,  dated 
February  28 : 

'  You  can  tell  your  victim '  when  he  is  fit  to  hear 
it,  that  whether  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  defence 
or  for  whatever  reason  the  enemy  collapsed  entirely 
on  Friday  night.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  fierce 
words  of  the  newspaper  attack.  They  professed 
to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  Government's  con- 
cessions. The  three  nights'  debate  that  was  pro- 
mised shrivelled  up  into  one  night  sustained  with 
difficulty.  One  result  was  that  poor  I,^  who  had 
meant  to  speak  on  Monday,  with  a  nice  Saturday 
and  a  possible  Sunday  for  polishing  up  my  tropes, 
arguments,  and  epigrams,  had  to  dive  into  a  back 
room  and  hastily  scramble  together  some  sort  of  a 
speech.  I  am  glad,  however,  that,  looking  back, 
I  think  I  contrived  to  get  in  all  that  was  required 
by  way  of  protests  or  doubts  as  to  the  reactionary 
parts  of  the  proposals.  On  the  whole  I  think 
we  may  well  be  content  with  the  way  things 
went.' 

'  Backing  of  his  friends '   was  an  obligation 
which  '  C.-B.'  never  neglected,  and  the  reference 


•  Haliburton  had  recently  been  in  the  hands  of  the  dootorg. 
'  Sir  Henry  had  been  chosen  as  the  Liberal  Leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  opening  of  tiie  Session. 
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m^h«    speech   to   Halibnxton  >    was    unnustak- 

officials  or  some  oT  then.  1%  "'•,  *°'f  *''^*  *»>« 

where  they  are  to  b^fonnT    ^tu  '  '^°  "o*  "^^ow 
been  closeV^hXX  ;f'stt?%l?^^^^^^ 
have  not  only  a  large  voice  but  „„  I    T^'''« 
voice  in  the  control  of  the  affaiL  of  Zl^'^'^''^ 

'  And  then  there  are  the  ciXns  ^^'^y- 
tmes  said  that  if  the  soldierXd  /h        "  """'■ 

the  history  oflhe  Armt^   acquaintance   with'^aU 
intelligenc^e  oS  Z  f^n^LTn^JXS  ree^""^ 
In  the  birthday  Honour  List  of  this  year  Hali 
burton's  name  figured  among  those  upon  w^m' 

Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick. 
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her  late  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  confer 
a  peerage.  As  a  loyal  Canadian  he  took  the  title 
of  '  Baron  HaUburton  of  Windsor,  in  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Dominion  of  Canada.' 

'  I  agree  with  you,'  he  wrote  in  answer  to  the 
congratulations  of  one  of  his  old  aabordinates, 
•  that  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  reply  from  Jjord 
Lansdowne  to  the  civilian  element  in  the  War 
Office,  and  I  think  the  office  should  be  pleased. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  cannot  and  do  not 
pretend  to  despise  these  things.  They  are  the 
external  and  visible  sign  of  a  successful  career 
and  of  official  approval.  I  should  hke  to  have 
done  more,  but  doings  anything  was  uphiU  work, 
and  on  the  whole  I  should  be  pleased  that  I  did 
not  mak  ■  a  fiasco.' 

The  exacting  claims  of  his  work  in  Pall  Mall 
had  left  HaUburton  smaU  opportunity  for  non- 
official  correspondence.  In  the  enforced  leisure 
of  his  later  years  his  pen  was  at  the  disposal  of  his 
friends,  and  the  mass  of  his  letters  to  which  I  have 
access  show  his  keen  interest  in  public  affairs,  his 
shrewd  outlook  on  Ufe,  and  that  playful,  ever 
courteous  turn  of  expression  which  helps  one  to 
understand  the  affection  which  he  inspired  in 
aU  who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  In 
writing  to  those  much  younger  than  himself,  and 
who  regarded  it  as  a  privilege  to  lighten  his 
labours,    there    is    an    air   of    deference    which 
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madt  his    letters  the  delight  and  prize  of  ft.  ■ 
recipients.     '  "  What  a  bor'e  this  ma"     "J  t" 
you  say.     Quite  true;  I  ad.nit  it  anV      . 
'MydearFawcett  1  tlL  apologise.' 

'  Tnt.  /     '    ^°''  y°"  «^e  right-as  usual ' 

lake  care  of  vouraplf  •  tK„       i.i- 

aliudes  m  a  depmatina  wav  tn  '™.        .      ,7 
iuMmt  habit,'    .  I     *,    f    °    By  nalraUy 

«".iv.  it  i.  ,,z  right Tt.'?;:* " 


^[' 
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he  continued  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  his  old  office 
and  in  military  matters  generally. 

'A  great  calm  seems  to  have  come  over  the 
War  Office,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  "  back- 
hander "  the  "  Times  "  gave  one  the  other  day  is 
the  last  "  kick  "  of  dissatisfaction.  I  see  from  Lord 
Lansdowne's  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  that  he 
is  going  to  act  on  the  Decentralisation  Committee's 
Report,  though  probably  not  on  the  whole  of  it. 

'  I  am  a  believer  in  decentralisation  up  to  the 
fullest  possible  point  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  a  proper  control  of  public  expenditure,  and  to 
exercising  a  wholesome  check  on  the  tendency 
that  will  always  exist  in  large  services  towards 
malpractices  of  the  clever  black  sheep  who  find 
themselves  in  a  position  to  exercise  their  cleverness 
for  their  own  purposes.  "The  means  to  do  ill 
deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done,"  and  therefore  public 
expenditure  of  both  money  and  stores  must  be 
sufficiently  safeguarded.  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
is  to  know  exactly  what  "  sufficiently "  is.  In 
deciding  that,  two  conditions  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  As  a  rule  the  soldier  is  not  a  good  business 
man  and  does  not  pose  as  such.  He  therefore 
leaves  a  great  deal  in  the  hands  of  his  subordinates, 
and  himself  gets  into  their  hands  without  sus- 
pecting it.  This  tendency  must  be  guarded 
against.  Give  as  much  initiative  to  — ^—  as  you  like, 
but  keep  a  careful  check  on  all  that  is  done  to  see 
that  it  is  well  done.  After  all,  exercising  the  check 
does  not  necessarily  involve  increased  correspon- 
dence unless  something  turns  up  which  necessitates 
it.  And  the  value  of  the  knowledge  that  there  is 
a  careful  examination,  and  check,  on  all  trans- 
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«d  Orient  Js.sr.ssj'""—-""^" 

rhan„  u  •^°*^  8'^«'  tl'e  idea  that  laree  orsanir 

SrinZthaTthr'  °"^'  -j^--  trsr 

be  decentralised  and  tTa'ttTr*'"?  ''^■^"?* 
toaeh  the  fringe  of  tl^Xt^-tuT;  Xat 
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tageously  no  doubt,  but  it  was  a  pity  to  cast  un- 
necessary discredit  on  the  office.  It  is  a  popular 
thing  to  do,  but  scarcely  a  wise  thing,  I  think. 

'  I  hope  Lord  Lansdowne  will  be  able  to  admit 
in  some  speech  that  there  was  no  maladministra- 
tion, and  that  the  changes  are  merely  those  prunings 
which  all  administrative  offices  require  from  time 
to  time.  And  looking  through  the  report,  and 
the  recommendations,  I  see  most  of  the  details 
which  are  to  be  changed  are  purely  military,  though 
the  civilian  gets  the  discredit  of  having  clung  to 
them  for  purposes  of  their  own. 

'  Grierson's  evidence  is  to  me  very  interesting. 
It  shows  that  the  Germans  have  the  system  which 
we  established  in  1869— the  control  department 
for  purely  business  matters.  The  controller  was 
to  be  the  business  man  on  the  staff  of  the  6.O.C., 
doing  exactly  what  .Grierson  describes.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Conservatives  in  1875  abolished  all 
that  because  officers  thought  the  Controller  was 
to  "  control "  the  General,  not  the  business  merely. 
I  found  the  measure  about  to  be  cawied  out  when 
I  returned  from  India,  and  wrote  a  strong  minute 
against  it ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  deed  was 
done,  which  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  details 
of  the  work  being  done  in  the  W.O.'  I  feel  sure  that 
we  shall  have  to  come  to  some  such  organisation 
again,  probably  on  a  more  military  basis,  but  the 
time  is  not  yet.  Even  with  such  a  business  staff, 
however,  the  main  lines  of  administration  must  be 
governed  in  Pall  Mall.  I  think  my  minute  of  1875 
was  printed,  and  if  the  question  ever  comes  up, 
you  might  ask  someone  to  look  it  up  for  you. 


Vide  aupra,  p.  35. 
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T  I.  ^f  V*  *^*  "  "'^"•'^  question  "  yon  refer  to  ? 
I  hope  ,t  does  not  contemplate  making  the  second 
^vision  the  avenue  to  the  first  division.  I  ?eel 
that  there  are  pohticai  temptations  to  adopt  that 
course  but  rt  would  be  fatal  to  the  CiWl  Service 
It  would  mean  that  we  were  prepared  to  aS 
men  of  mferior  qualifications  ^ 

for  Lord  \*in*5'  '^"''*'°°'  ^'^  ^"^  *  ™'"»*«  ^  ^°*^ 
inL  nffll  T''"'™^  !P  '^^^  ^^'^'^  ''^  fi"t  came 
mto  office;  the  second  division  then  accepted  it 
as  finally  disposmg  of  the  question.  ^ 

lie  only  other  clerical  question  I  know  of 
though  I  never  heard  it  discussed,  is  the  prwos^  t^ 
aboLsh  "senior  clerks  "  and  retain  only  'Xt^ 
and  "  prmcipal  clerks."  I  think  it  wodd  be  fatal 
to  the  prospects  of  the  clever  young  men  and  be  a 
premium  on  inefficiency.    Now  we  can  at  a  com^ 

over  the  heads  of  respectable  inefficiency 

Here  goes  the  lunch  beU.    You  are  saved  ! ' 

Through  all  his  correspondence  there  runs  the 
note  of  bodily  pain  bravely  and  uncomplainingly 
borne.  His  increasing  lameness  and  his  failure  to 
obtam  reUef  at  the  Continental  Spas,  where  he  had 
been  m  the  habit  of  taking  his  annual  'cure' 
curtailed,  year  by  year,  his  enjoyment  of  society, 
and  restncted  him  to  a  comparatively  small  band 
of  friends,  some  of  them  old  colleagues,  others 
chosen  from  a  much  younger  generation.  In  1894 
he  had  been  'specially  selected'  under  Rule  II 
to  the  Atheneum  Club,  and  within  the  sedate 
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portalB  of   that  haunt   of   ancient    peace   some 
of  his  happiest  hours  were  spent.      Wet  or  fine, 
his   carriage   would   deposit   him   there   between 
three  and  four  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon  would  be 
occupied  in  a  succession  of  rubbers  at  Bridge  amid  a 
congenial  and  accompUshed  company  of  those  who, 
like  himself,  had  insured  against  old  age  by  devo- 
tion to  the  card-table.    There  was  a  peculiar  quahty 
about  Lord  HaUburton  which  seemed  to  create 
and  difiuse  geniality.     Sufiering  could  not  spoi 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper.    The  conversation  of 
a  club  smoking-room  is  wont  from  time  to  time 
to  assume  an  acrid  and  personal  tone ;  but  ill- 
humour  could  not  survive  the  atmosphere  of  cheer- 
ful  optimism  which  HaUburton  difiused  around 
him      The   little  formal  phrases   of   old  world 
poUteness  seemed  to  trip  naturaUy  from  his  tongue. 
And  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  well  recaU  the 
noble  forehead   and  the  fine  presence,   and  the 
taU  figure  supported  by  crutches,'  whose  arrival 
upstairs  was  always  the  signal  for  such  hearty 


.  The  further  »ecideut  to  hi.  leg  in  the  .pring  »«.189!i;*J 

Tlr^t  the  di»po»l  oJ  the  royal  patient,  «i  ofiar  which  w« 
graoeiully  and  gratelully  accepted. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1899  came  at  last  the  oppor- 

which  he  had  devoted  so  much  of  Us  powers 
On  October  9.  some  weeks  too  late  for  th'e  f  " 
th  Eeserves  for  the  First  Army  Corps  were  called 
out,  and  the  mobilisation  scheme  which  had  for 
years  engaged  the  best  brains  at  the  War  Office 
was  put  m  operation.    Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 

Stete  at  11  30  a.m.  ;  it  was  received  at  the  War 
Office  at  11  46;  the  telegraph  lines  had  already 
been  cleared  by  the  joint  authority  of  the  Po2 
maste,.Ge„eral  and  the  Adjutant-General.'  ana 
by  two  o  clock  the  posters  summoning  Reservists 
were  out  m  nearly  all  the  regimental  districts. 
So  prompt  was  the  response  that  the  General  Officer 

Zr^f,.*''  """"^  °'^*"°*  --  -*o  Sir 
'  Nirr    .1/  """"  '"  ^'^  *'•'"  ^^J'  *«>«  '««»«*. 

^Z,  !  V  r  *^°'*'^'  ^'^  •^<="P'«d  himself 
^^rdespatcbngthehistoric  telegram  onJuly  15th. 
1870,  KnegMobil.'^  '  We  caUed  out  24,519  men  ' 
-ote  Lord  Wolseley  to  Haliburton  on  tie  "ItL 
othemonth  '  Of  these  there  came  up  24.040,  i.e. 
98  04  per  cent. ;  1638  were  rejected  by  the  doctors 

'  ^rom  MidMtman  lo  ridd-Marthal.  ii.  244. 
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on  ioining.    This  is  creditable  aU  round,  and  ought 
to  silence  aU  the  asses  who  speak  in  Parliament 
apon  subjects  they  don't  understand.'    A  couple 
of  days  earUer  HaUburton  had  written  to  a  fnend : 
'  I  felt  sure  the  Reserve  would  come  up,  and 
expected  that  about  seven  per  cent.  wouU  fail  to 
respond-from    a     variety    of    causes-^bsenc^^ 
illness,  death,  imprisonment  and  what  not.    Ihis 
result  iustifies  my  argument  of  two  years  ago.  .  .  . 
iSthe  WarOffice'will  now  cease  faomm«««?J 
calculated  to  diminish  the  reserve,  and  wiU  realise 
£t  pe^ce  home  battalions  full  of  boys  are  exactly 
what  we  want-because  they  are  preparmg  that 
Si^rvTwithout  which  we  shodd  be  J-whe^  J^- 
war  broke   out.    It  is   very  difficult  m   time  ot 
lace  to  persuade  people  that  the  Army  m  made 
for  war,  not  for  parade.' 

And  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
on  October  27  is  interesting  as  a  protest  against 
an  excess  of  esprit  de  corps  which  tends  to  sacr,  .ce 
the  efficiency  of  the  Amy  to  that  of  the  mdividual 
battalion. 

'I  quite  agree  about  the  Reserve.    It  is  an 
example  o?  prffes^lonal  pedantry.    Of  cours  .  J 
3tly  convenient,  there  is  at  '^nyr^  a  sen.- , 
•Wtal  advantage  in  .^e^ding  Resejmsts  to  «i^ 

rytC^tieS^rath^^^^^^^^^ 

Sr^es^Lr^S^tstre^^t^^ra^? 
mXifcom  volunteers  from  other  regiment..    | 
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witf  S!"^"  ""^"^'^  *••«  ^"^""^  °f  the  war 
witii  tte  same  interpaf  on/i  4.1, 

Elandslaa^  .re!^'.  ^,^°**  "^'  ^alana  and 
operations  in  Natal.'  ^*  °^'**^ 

:ren°KAt*-  ''^Sit*°o„t^sa 

battle.'' m7  iS^foZlT  f  "">'"?  ^''^  ^Si: 
pointed  th4  out  to  B.3^er  at  th:;-  ^^'^  ^'""^""^ 
sheer  cussednesa  he  St  do*^.        "'  *""*  ""^  "^ 

'The  English  are  never  «Aa™  '  2  is  .noth.,    * 
h«  06^  *mpto  after  the  news  of  one  of  th! 
gwttable  incidents.    'They  fi.hf  l  n     ^         "*■ 
find  themselves  in  a  trap  L  ?h!  "^'^  *'''^ 

gettmg  into  fresh  ones^'and  wJ  "^  .TT  ''"'"^  °^ 
-construction  afte  2  Z:^rmX^^''"''' 
was  pending  he  nav,  !  7  *'"''  °*  '90» 

ohieUndhifolrciar"'^*"*'"*^*"^^-''^ 

-'inrthfcti^^Xr^-^op.^^ 

'  Pioter's  Hill. 

"  Slim  •  „„  the  omt  expre«ion  0/  the  day. 
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do  80  would  be  to  admit  that  the  War  Office  had 
failed  Ind  that  Lord  Lansdowne  was  responsible. 
T  rt^k  the  War  Office  has  done  marvellously  well. 
ThS^  were  Intakes  before  the  War,  but  they 
;tre  clbSet  mistakes,  and  many  nuBtakes  out 

Tre,  but  they  were  P«f  ^  i^^^y^^lTn' 
be  ascribed  to  most  Generals,  from  Roberts  down 

wards.' 

The  change  was  made,  however,  and  Lord 

Lansdowne  was  transferred  to  a  sphere  m  which 

he  has  rendered  services  to  the  Emp«e  .aat  are 

happUy  beyond  the  reach  of  poUtical  controversy 

wS  L  departure  fr<^  Pall  MaU  '  that  poor  old 

War  Office,'  as  Haliburton  was  fond  of  callmg  it, 

entered  upon  a  bewildering  succession  of  masters 

and  methods. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  how,  while  the  a  e 
of  Natal  was  still  trembUng  in  the  balance,  the  late 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  added,  if  possible,  to  the 
geneial  gloom  by  a  depressing,  half-cynical  speech 
L  which  the  quaUty  of  '  self-detachment  was 
strained  almost  to  breaking-pomt. 

« I  do  not  beUeve,'  declared  the  Prime  Minister 
•  in  Lr;erfection  of  the  Br^Jh  Cons^n^as 

;s.ronrTrts:?^.«ov^-^^ 

Inont  nf  the  Government  is  not  for  tne  puoui- 
r^fit  The  Treasury  has  obtained  a  position  in 
S^tto^h^rS^e  departments  of  t^Gover.^ 
Xt  that  the  House  of  Commons  obtamed  m  the 
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X?'*^'  Stnart  dynasty.  It  has  the  power  of  the 

Hahjnrton  was  one  of  the  listeners.    '  I  went 
^  the  House  of  Lords.'  he  writes  on  January  31 

speech.  tlm,^g  the  blame  on  the  British  Consti- 
tu^ion  and  he  Treasury.  I  fear  it  i,  not  only 
generals  we  lack  just  now.'  And  a  few  days  late/ 
m  the  columns  of  the  '  Times.'  he  threw  a  C  ^i 

Z^^'   .1"  ^  "^"^^  ^""^  *°  «ome  degree 


3ome^centr7coSv  th^r"'"**  ^  *'*^°"'  "^ 
expenditure  of  the^iZ    !  ^°^«r'"iient  over  the 

business  U^e  that  oTflT  ^fP^^'^'^^^-   No  great 
fully  condnct^lf  pfl  !,'''**'°°  ""'^'^  *>«  ««<=*ess- 

in  its  IveT  !t«  J      E.*"*^  whatever  seemed  good 

dot?  rVvaaabJe 'm'Si'" V'^*  V""""  ''°-  S 
fluential  vo^ce  in  d^^,^'    obviously  have  an  in- 

tte  best  giraradtnS  U^'^JtV^  *" 
ganoe  o*  individual  i,„  j  r  ,  *  *"*  extrava- 
S.at  has  to  Te"Snt'Sd  "^r^-^t^  only 
guard  these  heads  nf  i    ^"  "  necessary  to 

sohemesTl^vS/ouhr'*'"'''^  "g"''^*  e'ldless 
»,  mvoivmg  pubhc  expenditure,  constantly 

'  Baiuard,  Ixiviii.  30. 
t»  J*^'  ^'"""^  "'  '««>■     ^e  letter  i,  >^^  .^,^. 
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J  4.i,.m  uTiH  which  they  are  not  strong 

ritntivelv  the  differences    that    »»^>«* ,"°°  ,  V^:„ 
The  popular  notion  that  the  Cabinet  as  a  wn 

^Xuh  of  their  administration-and  take  Uttie 
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and  efficiency  ^TcM.  the  harmony,  stability, 
formed,  impartial  .^aT^^"  '"'"*  ^  ^^U  ii. 
time  to  dXte  to  tie  intT  T^  '"'"*  ^^'^  ^e 
of  the  manr^fferencLTf  ^"^f  °  """^  settlement 
As  the  functiW  th?  Onn  ""r  "?'""  '^^"'^  him. 
the  functionTa  ChlteSo?^'*'r  S  *°.°PP°««'  "» 
check,  or  in  other  wS^lect't!"'''''^"*" ^  *° 
expenditure.      DnrinT  Mr    f^?  ^  ^^'  ^^^  """«"«' 
ment  a  very  stron^i;.       .  Gladstone's   Govem- 
presided  d^^*'"^^^  ^^T  *°°  '*^°"e  a  statesman 
kr.  Gladston"   ttu^^ystS.  ^''^^^^^7 
was  never  very  intiVn«tll?^  ?  "*  °°«  sense, 

departmentel  ^e^ti^^^i^.r'*"t'?*«*  ^th  the 

concerned.  iaincLrHn^  ^      ,   expenditure  was 
a  virtue  thatl^n  bt^^!.?'  i'"'^^  *°  <="*  down, 

in  any  differences  th^!^      i-    '  ^""^  ^'  ^^"^ 
departmente  ^d^'tft ««««  ^«*^««°  the  pubh? 

waU  the  Chre£r\^£rYnr  .^"4  **" 

gon;fro^ba?to^:rbSr"^",*«*'^«^  ^-« 

I^rd  Salisbury  hrne^erh^™  *  ^■*'''''*  •=«•««• 
extensive  knZledee  of \h.  T'^**'^  ^*h  «" 

of  the  Goyernmenfand  *h?r'^l.«dministration 
^eryice  outside  Xsed2u*t.'«1?^«T°*«  "^  *he 
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the  ChanceUor  and  the  heads  of  the  departments 
F^r  m^ryears  the  country  has  practically  had 
SyTXLl  Prune  Minister,  and  the  conteoMg 
Dower  which  must  exist  somewhere  m  a  Cabmet, 
n  whTch  he  is  supposed  to  e--*?^ '^^  SS 
dipped  into  the  graspmg  hand  of  t^e  ChanceUor 
TlTe  ChanceUor's  duty  is  to  exercise  a  Umted 
control  over  the  departments  subject  to  appeal, 
^dtha?  limited  control  has  become  almost  un- 
^ted  owing  to  the  court  of  appeal  bemg  pn^cti- 
caUv  closed/  The  Government  machme  is  out  oi 
gS  o4ig  to  its  various  P*^  -<>*  P^^X^^^ 
U  and  dW  the  duties  "^f'^d  to  them^Fortu- 
natelv  the  present  permanent  head  of  the  Ireasury 
kT^n  of  great  ability  and  common  sense  and 
wir  with  tact  and  .knowledge.     The  result  m 
ZShe  evil  which  the  Prime  M^ter  sees  and 
misunderstands  has  not  worked  the  evU  to  the 
service  that  might  have  been  e^Pe^^f.^XiS 
dislocated  machine  that  governs  it.    If  the  Britisn 
SSSoHeeds  amendment,  that  amendmen 
should   find   its  expression  m  a  rule  Prohibiting 
£  Prime  Minister'from  holdmg  a  portf^bo  m 
anv  of  the  great  departments  of  State.    He  wiii 
^LL.  Ze  to  ci^tivate  his  own  proper  dutie^. 
to  control  those   of   others,  and  wiU  no  doubt 
soon  grow  in  faith  in  the  possibihties  of  the  British 
Constitution  as  an  engine  for  war. 

•  Sit  Franoto  Mowatt,  G.aR.  vufc  wjw,  p.  142. 
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CHAPTER  X 

1901 

Sww^Reorg^ti  in  the  Army-Haliburton'^  Di.tenBt  of 
Uie  Ch«ng«i_H«  Pamphlet.  -Army  Actomi,tr.tiorirThr^ 
Centune.  •-Sumnu.ry  of  it.  Content.. 

The  series  of  reorganisations  to  which  the  British 
Army  was  subjected  from  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign  down  to  the  date  of  his  death 
was   foUowed    by   Lord   Haliburton    with   close 
attention,  and  brought  him  to  some  very  decided 
conclusions.    On  March  8,   1901.  Mr.  St.  John 
Brodrick,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Lansdowne  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  previous  Novem- 
ber.  mtrodttced  his  scheme  for  'decentralisation,' 
and  for  the  creation  of  the  six  army  corps     The 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  dis- 
cursive m  character  and  personal  in  tone.    They 
served  to  illustrate  a  favcirite  saying  of  HaUbur- 
tou's,  that  in  this  country  few  understood  the 
Army  system  though  aU  felt  competent  to  criticise 
and  refashion  it.    It  seemed  to  him  more  than  ever 
desirable,  in  view  of  the  recent  attacks  to  which 
the  War  Office  had  been  subjected.  especiaUy  on 
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ita  civU  Bide,  and  oi  the  ingrained  repugnance  of 
the  military  profession  to  parUamentary  control, 
that  the  public  should  gain  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  broad  constitutional  grounds  on  which  the 
administration  of  the  Army  was  originally  founded, 
and  of  the  principal  changes  which  had  led  to  the 
administration  as  it  then  existed. 

Accordingly  under  the  thinly  veUed  disgmse 
of  '  Constitutionalist '  he  put  together  a  pamphlet 
of  some  eighty  pages  entitled  '  Army  Admmistra- 
tion  in  Three  Centuries.' '    Haliburton  understood 
as  few  men  have  done  the  working  of  every  part  of 
the  administrative  machine  of  the  British  Army, 
and  he  saw  clearly  that  it  was  want  of  historical 
knowledge,  as  well  as  of  administrative  experience, 
which  had  led  to  so  many  futile  experiments.    To 
him  it  was  simply  astounding  that  a  practical 
people  Uke  the  EngUsh  should  know  and  care  so 
Uttle  about  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country,  an  institution  vital  both  to  their  safety 
and  to  the  existence  of  the  Empire. 

Two  generations  of  tinkering  had  .o  obscured 
the  constitutional  safeguards  introduced  at  the 
B-^volution  that  it  had  become  impossible  to  say 
\  e  military  authority  ends  or  where  efiective 
civu  control  is  to  be  found.  And  HaUburton 
viewed  the  gradual  transference  of  financial  control 

•  Fublitbed  by  Edward  Stanford,  1901. 


'"'  ">" '"ra»mTio»  P*MPaL.T  ass 

the  main  outline  of  Halibuln  !  '^*'""" 

The  existence  of  the  British   A^„ 
The  painful   experience   of  half  a   centnrv   h!! 

aTir  \'''  "^^^  °*  ^''^  peopiersij: 

a  staning  Army  which  survives  to  the  present 
ay     Charles  I.  had  based  his  pe«onal  mo^^^ 

ferred  mto  ,ts  own  hands  and.  working  through 
■t.  had   created    the   New   Model   and   b2t 
Charles  to  the  block.    'The  Army.  consciZo 
js  power  and  dominated  by  its  gr^'t  commal; 
then  turned  upon  and  purged  the  Parliamlt.- 

C<utom  of  the  CoMitvtion  Part  il   „      ••    ^  ^°"''  <^"  ""<' 
muary  Tore.  oftHe  CrolTrnJ.^-  '' ""^    ^ '^  ^<^- 
^"»y  AdmtnulnUion,p.  4. 
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and  gave  the  nation  its  first  and  only  taste  of 
military  rule.  When  the  Restoration  came,  king, 
Parliament,  and  people  had  each  good  cause  for 
disliking  a  standing  army.  It  was  determmed  to 
disband  it  and  trust  to  the  Militia,  a  force  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  State,  governed 
locally  by  Lords-Lieutenant  of  counties  in  whose 
hands  the  patronage  of  the  force  was  vested, 
commanded  by  country  gentlemen,  and  composed 
of  men  having  other  means  of  sustenance  than  their 

pay- 
Foreign  and  domestic  complications,*  to  say 

nothing  of  the  unrelinquished  aspirations  of  the 

last  two   Stuart  kings,  rendered  the    continued 

existence   of   a   British   Army   unavoidable.    Its 

strength  crept  gradually  up ;  it  was  free  from  all 

parliamentary  control,  and  its  numbers  were  only 

limited  by  the  amount  of  money  with  which  to  pay 

the  soldiers  that  the  king  could  scrape  together. 

The  camp  at  Hounslow  and  the  packing  of  the 

ranks  with  Eoyal  partisans  waa  one  of  the  chief 

causes  of  the  Revolution. 

When  William  III.  was  placed  on  the  throne 

war  was  raging  in  two  out  of  the  three  kingdomfl, 

and  the  Dutch  '  deUverer '  wanted  British  regiments 

for   eventual   use   in   the    Low   Countries.    The 

problem  before  him  and  his  advisers  was  how, 

■  T»iigi6rs,  to  wit,  md  the  rtoingi  in  SootlMid. 
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withont  risking  a  divided  aUegiance    th«   a 
could  be  placed  equaUy  between  th«  rl      ^^ 
Parliament,  so  that  theL^r^teof  Jl  .  """^ 

not  disturb  the  influence  ofTotW    ""  '*°"'' 

the^gThrSir;dXartrT«'^.''y  «*-•>«■ 

ment,  by  defining  Znr^T"*'  °^  *^^  Govern- 
byadding toTheClfatT*':?  °^  *^«  ^rown  a™d 
%  the  Bill  of  rS  fh    rf*'^°*°fP'>'«ament 
the  Mating  ActS^^^e^^^f  tt"!"^''*'  ^^ 
Parliament  were  settled  on  fix«i      !  ^'?'^  ""^l 
hnes.      The  number  of  frl      .  ^^"^  satisfactory 
being  decided  ^  tie  Ca&  *?,be  maintained 
oi  the  Jdng.  was  ^oSd  J?  P^mtt  ^  .^ '°^''' 
the  funds  estimated  bv  th«  q!     f  '  *°«**^*"  ^th 
the^   maintenance     To    W^'f^'^  **  War  for 
Parliament  voted  wb^  th.T^t  T'^    ™en    than 
P?y  for  a  greater  nmbe^couM'*^  '^««'*1'  ^Wle 
with  the  express  sanS  of  O  J"^^  ^  "^P*'«J«d 
covering  autLrity  of  fe^LSi^f^''"*  ""^  the 

i-^vet:Ltierrx-r  ^-"«' 

ments.  promotions,  thr^!';  "f.^^^PP^'^t- 
'ewards.  organisation  and  ^a^!  ir""  '^^ 
maintenance  of  discinlin-  *  I   '°°^'  *"<^ 

p-ogativ.ofth?S'^::ter"^*'^ 

8»a«ied    and    controUed    hy    L     "    T"""" 
practice  now  develoned  „„Z  J^JL  ""'"^'t^tional 

'  action 


not 


caovenient 
evolved  "~ 


term,  though  the  Cabinet  u  m  k„„_  , 
«  time  after  th.  d ....,     "  '^  "«>»  i 
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of  the  king  was  taken  on  the  advice  of  a  responsible 

minister  of   the  Crown,  whose  counter-signature 

was  essential  to  its  validity.    The  king  remamed 

the  lonntain  of  Honour  in  the  Army,  exercising 

supreme    control    over    its    discipUne     But    the 

appointments   and   promotions   which   he   akne 

could  initiate  required  the  approval  of  a  Secretary 

of  State     And  the  power  of  discipline  was  doubly 

Kuarded  by  this   minister,   who  was  responsible 

for   aU  acts  of   the   Crown,  and  by  the  Judge 

Advocate  General,  a  high  parliamentary  official. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  report  to  the 

kma  on   aU    courts-inartial.    to  secure  that  no 

Bolder   was    illegally   condemned   or    oppressed 

and  to  communicate   the  king's  orders  to    the 

Arrnv 

For  over  a  century  after  the  Revolution  the 
Sovereign,  as  a  rule,  was  his  own  Commander-in. 
Chief.  When,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  on  some  other  occasions,  a  '  Captain  General 
or  a  •  General  of  the  Force '  was  appomted,  that 
high  officer  exercised  the  royal  prerogative  of 
command  subject  to  the  same  constitutional  checfa 
which  surrounded  its  direct  exercise  by  the  Crown. 
There  was  no  '  Department  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,*  no  '  Horse  Guards ' ;  and  the  king  earned 

>  W  whom  it  «.  J««tiou.ly  «ad  th.t  he  wM  neither  .  J»*. 
•n  AdTOCkte,  nor  »  General 
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-pon«b,e  to  the  king  fo,  the  ZL^^':: 

ventxon  of  nulitary  encroachment  ''  P'" 

thai  ?  "^thL  thTVr^r'  *°  '«P°'*  »P°« 
acted  as'::X  He  ,„Lft'j^^^  ^•••'-' 
to  the  Secreta/at  C  wl  l^and"'"'*^ 
munfcated  to  the  Army  the  S,  .  •*'°'"' 
Meanwhile    the    Board    of    n%      ^^      '^'^''*°"- 

tank  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Xn^.  k 
-tin  the  Cabinet  and  reco:L:Jtt:J:o'^? 
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^tery   adviser   of   the   Government.    He   was 
assisted  by  high  oivU  officials,  two  of  whom,  the 
aerk  of  the  Ordnance  and  the  Surveyor-General, 
were  usuaUy  members  of  the  House  of  Condons. 
The  Board  was  responsible  for  the  supply  of  arms 
armament  and  stores  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
had  charge  of  barracks  and  fortifications.    The 
Master-General  assisted  by    a  Ueutenant-general 
administered  and  commanded  the  corps  of  ArtUlery 
and  Engineers  ;  the  subordinates  of  the  Board  were 
civiUans  holding  local  appointments.    They  com- 
municated direct  with  the    Board  m  London, 
but  in  large  garrison^  tVy  acted  under  a  i«.m- 
mittee,    composed    of   the   officers   oommandmg 
Artillery   and   Engineers   and  of  the   Ordnance 
storekeeper.    It   was  the   duty   of   the   Master 
General  and  the  Board  to  furmsh  detachments  o 
sappers  and  miners  and  gunners  on  the  demand  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  equipment  on  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  at  War.    But  m  the 
details  of  its  administration  the  Board  was  mde- 
pendent  of  both  those  officials. 

In  the  Commissariat  Department  the  supply 
and  transport  services  were  performed,  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  Treasury,  by  civil  Treesury 
agents-called  Commissariat  officers-and  more 
familiarly  known  as  Commissaries  -  who  we« 
!;^nLd   in   Parliament   by   the   First   Lord 
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It^^"^"^  '^'  ^''^  «»--"-  of  the  Ex. 

of  oJ^r^enVibrtd  ^  S"  ""  "'  ""  ''^-J'- 
for  militaiy  and  nav^l  L^V  '^  /°"?""=*  «««'>*« 
and  were  WraSy  IrTc^fw  %*  ^°'''«°  «*''«on«. 
Amy  with  foS  fo^rTa^i'  ^"V^^^P'^^g  ^^^^ 
transport.    It  waa  thtf 'j  ?**  ^"^  "^^nd  water 

givenby  competent  a^.^  v^  *?  °^"J^  ""  °«1«« 
their  duty  to  n^Sit  «"+  '  ^"^  '*  ^"^^  ^nii^ 

orders,  a/d  whfn^veidTn  "''^^^i"?  *°  *''°«« 
the  Treasury.  The  SS  „?  M  *^«  fe<=ts  to 
"nilitary  expenditure  warrnm,>.  *  /[^"^  "^^ 
the  Commi^ionerTofl^bM  ^^''^  '"'"«"  "f 
Board  of  Audit  who  e^^^..?°"J5**  "'«*  °f  the 
of  money  and  storr-.        ^^"^  ""  expenditure 

Thus,  while  the  command  of  the  Army  was  a 
royal  prerogative,  exercised  by  the  W        u 
aeputy,  the  Commander-in  ChL     \     ^^  °'  '^ 
constitutional  control  of  Tk'  *"''''"*  *°  *''<' 

nees  administra^was "^17^'  ^  .""'■ 
civilians  appointed  by  and  S.  "*'''  "* 

the  Governments  '*'^  ^sponsible  to. 

\^""!'^<'"w'»M«riKj<,n,  p.  12     Tt  i^t 

P«d.t«,t  effort  to  -tabUrt  eScti™  ^nhJ!?"^  ^"^  "^  ■»«'' 
t™.  «d  the  g«»t  D«k,  of  mSoLh  d^'  T'  ^"y  '^■^i- 

•^  ">•««"-.  ofszrto^^rrrL.'t^-'^rr 
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This  organisation  continued  until  the  closing 
years   of  the   eighteenth   century;   but    as   the 
patronage  of  the  Army  gradually  accumulated  m 
the  hanSs  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  who  was  subjec 
to  political  pressure,  influences  were  exerted  most 
inimical  to  the  well-being  of  the  Army.    It  was 
frequently    suggested    that    a    V^^^^'^f^^' 
Jnder-in.Chief,  free  from  the  *«-*  f  P°f 2 
should  be  appointed  to  exercise,  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,    those    prerogatives    of    gov^"-^"*   ff 
command  which  had  practically  been  allowed  to 
faU  into  abeyance.    This  proposal  was  viewed  by 
the  pubUc  with  the   old   jealousy   Pro;"''^!// 
Chafes  I.,  by  Cromwell,  by  James  II.     Th^ 
seemed  to  lurk  in  it    a    possible  danger  to  the 
Uberties  of  the  people.     And  it  was  not  until  1793 
at  the  begimiing  of  the  struggle  with  France  which 
lasted  dotn  to  1815,  that  Lord  Amherst  was  mad 
Commander-in-Chief.    The  Adjutant-General  s  and 
the  Quartermaster-General's  departmente.  which 
had  Mtherto  been  attached  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
at  War,  were  transferred  to  him,  and  he  was  given 
a  War  Office  clerk  as  his  military  secretary. 

When,  however,  Lord  Amherst  was  succeeded 
in  1796  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  latter  selected 
TsoWier  for  this  position,  and  the  Horse  Guards 

™  rcpo^ible  tor  the  la^  «Unini.tr.tion  o.  «>e  Bogging  which 
IZ  ^^ded  tor  him  by  the  Conmumder-m-Ouef. 
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tional  control  ofjr  t"^        "  *''"  •'°'^*'*''- 

tl^e  SecX'r/stte  "'^^  ^^-"^^  «-era,  and 

to  Paiament  fS  the  tffl"?^'^*'  *>"*  "°*  directly 
while  the  SecreC  at  War  w°?^  °f  **"«  ^rmy, 
to  Parliament  for^tZ  "^"^  "^"^  responsible 

preservation  of  cS  rirf.ff^'"?'*"'.'  ""*  f°^  the 
■military  encrolohment^v.T^.^^'^'ees  from 

pendent  check  ofthe  other  ,t''"*'^  "'  *°  «de. 
efficiency  was  not  mp£dVy  '  "d.^^*"  '"''"«  *^'** 
other  to  see  that  effiSy  ^a^ohL" ''°5°"'^l  ***« 
unnecessary  expenditiirt     wT^    .?''**1?^'^  without 

differences  werrSSed^''ih^'^'"*^?'«'^' ^^'^^ 
Crown  through  one  of"^4*tp^itS^  ^ 

tolior:nS!inS;;*'^^r-^-^^«^ 

Army  was  authontatively  defined 
^''«-y^/.o^''l>rV^^^™;'-^c.«ie.ii.a»8.  Seel: 
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"  Power  cannot  be  vested  where  there  is  no  respon- 
fflbilitv  or  responsibiUty  be  imposed  where  autho- 
rity i^  not  exist.    TKe  Legislature  has  unposed 
a  responsibility  upon  the  Secretary  at  War  from 
twThe  cannot  discharge  himself,  and  it  wodd 
be  Dlacina  him  in  a  position  perfectly  anoinalons, 
an/unlmown  to  any  office  in  the  constitution,  to 
deprive  him  of  that  independence  by  '1"°^}°^' 
he^can  secure  to  himself  the  power  of  faithMly 
performing  his  duty.    The  office  of  Secreta^  at 
^  has  existed  in  point  of  fact,  and  has  been 
considered  in  point  of  law,  as  a  sort  "^  »>""" 
between  the  military  authority  of  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  Army  and  the  civil  rights  of  the 
people,  and  as  a  civU  and  constitutional  check  on 
Se  expenditure  of  the  money  granted  b^  Par- 
liament for  the  maintehance  of  the  Army. 

It  was  ordered  accordingly '  that  the  separation 
between  the  Financial  and  Accounts  Department 
and  the  military  discipline  of  the  Army  should 
continue    to    be    observed.    But    since  financial 
matters  could  not  be  entirely  dissevered  from 
discipline,  the  Secretary  at  War  was  forbidden  to 
issue  orders  or  regulations  without  informing  the 
Commander-in-Chief.    If  they  could  not  come  to 
an  agreement  the  Secretary  at  War  was  to  submit 
his  proposed  order  together  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  objection  to  the  Government  in  order 
that  it  might  take  the  king's  pleasure,   which 

.  In  .  memotandum  of  the  Prince  Regent'^  ooontenigned  by 
Lord  Um:.jo\,  the  Prime  MimBter  (given  in  Clode,  u.  722). 


'he   could   not   m„         ^  complaint,  that 

London  to  ^LdT  1^  TT^'^  «"^"^  fro- 
sty of  the  cT^tweT'  "^^«  *^«  -*''°- 
of  locomotion  hav7lc„,^r  "  *'*'  "^*''^ 
well-known  phrase     Th!!^  """"^  "^  tl** 

any  movem^TJ;,/       """"""^  ^^"^  °'dered 

authority  forallt;  '*  ""  ^''^  ^°^^  ^^^'J 
and  emp'ow^^Xrtollr''""''^"*^^ 

P^vide  billeta  f^,  mTn  ^n  rr.rr  ""' 
pulaory  p«>vi«on  of  these  thi^l^  ^'"^, 

by  no  means  a  popular  tax  ^^arrda^o,  t^' 
people,  and  its   imposition    was    1,!^  '"' 

'  -<rmy  AdminiilntioH,  p.  20. 
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strongest  supporters  of  that  supremacy  were 
found  in  the  Army  itself,  and  no  one  had  used  more 
emphatic  language  on  the  subject  than  '  the  two 
great  soldier  statesmen  of  the  last  century,"  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Hardinge.  From 
the  parliamentary  utterance  of  the  former  he 
quoted  a  complete  and  characteristic  rhume  of 
the  constitutional  status  of  the  British  Army. 

'  I  have  always  understood  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government  of  this  country  that  he 
who  exercised  the  military  command  over  the 
Army  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  its  payment, 
its  movement,  its  equipment,  or  even  the  quar- 
tering thereof,  excepting  under  the  sanction  of  a 
civil  officer  who  was  himself  a  subordinate  in  the 
hierarchy  of  civU  office,  and  could  not  take  the 
King's  pleasure  except  upon  matters  of  account. 
The  Secretaries  of  State  were  responsible  upon 
all  the  larger  political  questions  arismg  out  of  the 
existence  of  the  Army,  while  the  Commander-m 
Chief  exercised  the  miUtai^  command,  and  under 
their  superintendence  administered  the  patronage 
as  well  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  the 
Army  itself  as  upon  constitutional  grounds,  in 
order  to  keep  the  patronage  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  a  parliamentary  and  ministerial  management. 

This  system  remained  in  force  until  the  Crimean 
War,  but  in  the  epoch  midway  between  Waterloo 
and  the  Alma  a  series  of  suggestions  were  made 
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m  a  smgle  official  of  Cabinet  rank  and   ta  H  ? 

r^'L^*^^  r«"*'  ^'^^^  g^^'ini^t 

cured  the  complete  rejection  of  the  propo«t]^ 

pa«.  into  the  hands  of  the  Conunander-in-Chief 
^d  t  wa«  very  desirable  that  the  number  of  To 
equal  departments  concerned  in  every  movement 

It  was  merely  proposed  to  do  deliberately  and  on 
weU-thought-out  lines  what  was  done  subsequenUv 
-  a  pamc ..    Instead  of  rejecting  the  2ZZ 

«.ult,  which  hrTOattendedT  *"'  <'•  ■"'•  ' """  '""stable 
»«te  of  hum«.  Me  W  ten  P"«"' "^I-^tion.  «  f„  „  the 
Jnted  to  the  want  of  p^p^°on''^r^'^  "«,  -'"^  "»  ^o  "ttri- 
<i«P«rtment  of  the  W  ^e^^'  '  *  "ff'"  °^*"'  »'  ""•'y 
»»»«•  may  be  tr«,^'th^',!^<""-  ^l"^-  "<»  -U^ppoint- 

«d  ai  the  nation  i.  now  iTy.  t^i!°,  \™?.  """"""W-  "ten*, 
now  Uiy.  to  thia  fact,  it  ib  quite  powible  that 
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a  whole  the  Duke  Bhould  have  so  modified  it  as  to 
achieve  the  purpose  the  Government  aimed  at, 
without  destroying  the  principle  on  which  the 
administration  of  the  Army  was  founded. 

•When    the    Crimean    War   burst   upon   the 
country  it  found  a  Cabinet  asleep,  and  a  war 
administration  rusted  with  forty  years  of  peace, 
years  that  had  worn  out  its  trained  experts  and 
enfeebled  its   knowledge  and  grasp  of   war  ad- 
ministration.   Because  the  military  machine  was 
rusty,  and  creaked  and  groaned  m  its  movements, 
for  want  of  the  oil  of  able  administration,  the 
public,  forgetting  that  its  army  system  had,  in  the 
words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  worked  with 
safety   to   the   constitution,    and   promoted   the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  country,"  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  fundamentally  unsound 
and  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  machine  which, 
like  a  quack  medicine,  was  to  cure  all  the  ills  that 
military  flesh  was  heir  to.    The  country,  having 
no  Lincoln  to  warn  it,  "  swopped  horses  when 
crossing  the  stream,"  and  failed  to  recognise  that 
it  was  the  drivers  and  not  the  horses  that  were 
at  fault.' ' 

A  new  Army  Department  and  a  new  system  of 
Army    administration    was    created,  as  it  were, 

it  may  nah  into  some  extreme  course  wUoh  may  entirely  over- 
throw the  present  system,  which  by  prudence  and  a  little  fore- 
sight might  have  been  preserved  in  all  its  better  partfc'  The  quota- 
tion is  from  '  some  observations  by  Lord  Panmure  suggested  by  > 
memorandum  of  Prince  Albert,  dated  February  1846.' 
'  Army  AinuMilnUion,  p.  27. 


Cin^vt  rr  •"  '"»•  ■•«  .k. 

Colonial  Office  and  nil  ^  fPwated  from  the 
of  State,  who  ai'i",trf ''•''^''^-*«y 
departmente.  He^wS  r'""  *^« '^■*«y 
the'SecwtaryofZlT^t'''   ""'   '^"'^   « 

;«- the  offi:i:/.tx:^ir '"?"-'- 

by  bm.  the  Deputy  8eZl^"w     K    '"'^  ' 
an  Under-Secretary  of  State'  '"""^'^^ 

J«i--ce  was  nItTboS::;  "  t  ^"^^^  ^^' 
d^tribnted  between  the  0^!?'  /'"^.  '"  ''«»'''^ 
;^e  ei^  branches  ofle'^rtri?'"''  '"' 
The    Commissariat     n.    J^  Depunment. 

beentakrTmtl??"^"""'*    '""^    '^^"dya 
the  Secretary  of  State   ^."^  "u**  P''"**^  «"der 

of  the  absorii  and  oUhe  nLT    '^'**^'  ""^o 
ments.  "■*  "^'^'^^  created  depart- 

'  unaccustomed  to  worlr  t^    4.%. 

ent  business  ha Wte  and   f  J"!  ■ '  """^  ^th  differ- 

collected  into  deScheS^aJS*"^  '^^^  Sy 
"^  -d  were  expS^  r^^^-^-'^^bui,/ 
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inexperienced  head,  servicea  o!  which  neithra  the 
headnor  the  subordinate  had  any  practical  know- 
ledge.' ' 

The  resvdting  inconvenience  was  serious  at  any 
time,  and  trebly  so  when  war  was  raging  ;  but  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  thifi  hasty  reconstruction 
were  graver  stiU.  By  the  formation  of  the  new 
War  Office  under  the  direct  and  immediate  control 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister  the  deUcate  balance  which 
characterised  the  pre-existing  administration  was 
absolutely  destroyed-not  intentionally,  not  with 
know  dge  and  design,  but  through  that  fertile 
source  of  evil,  want  of  thought. 

'Under  the  previous  system,  when  the  civil 
and  military  departments  differed  and  were  unable 
to  adiust  their  differences,  they  appealed  to  the 
Crown  through  an  independent  power  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stati,  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  controlled  eacl.  and  all  of  them 
Under  the  new  system,  when  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  War  Office  differed,  the  Commander-m- 
Chief  could  only  appeal  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  thus  became  htigant, 
indue,  jury,  and  Court  of  Appea  m  one.  This 
las  thi  great  initial  mistake  of  J^e  new  system 
and  to  it  can  be  traced  the  growth  of  that  discord 
between  the  civU  and  mUita^  fT!^*!,  ^J 
administration,  which  has  culminated,  after  half  8 
century,  in  the  demand  that  the  Commander-m- 

•  Army  Adminutration.  p.  28. 
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therfir  rr^  ~"'^'°"  °^  *^«  ^«  Office 
at-^LJS  ^''•'"'^ged  post  of  Secretary. 

the  office   eltr.      '"''''"'°  ^PP°'«toent,^  and 

duced  a  military  element  L!?  '  """'  ^*'°- 

soldier  immedill        f  I     '  "PP^^^^ent  of  a 

of  state"::^^/  strfir*:  '':!^'''^^ 

for  Military  Tnr,         ".  '  ^'*'  °^   Secretary 

-ili4  office«  "r.^PP"-'!  *o  be.  dictated  by 
ry  otfacers.   of  mfenor  rank,   who  had  no 

«»»P«t.  w«  the  Right  HrTn  V  **  ,'*^°"«"°"»  "i^n 
Cbtoet  rank  which  lZ  pX,!.  ^'"'•'^y'  "''<'  ""i"".!  the 
of  the  office  h«i  a.^Ttl^T       """"«  *""  P~'™««'  «•«»" 
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direct  responsibflity,  but  whose  advice  and  in- 
fluence were  distinctly  traceable  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  decisions. 

The  dual  control  lasted  untU  the  year  1870, 
when,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  North- 
brook's  Committee,  a  civilian  was  appointed  once 
more  to  replace  a  soldier  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
largely  restored  to  what  it  had  been  prior  to  the 
reorganisation  of  1855.    He  was  charged  with  the 
personnel,  including  enlistment,  mUitary  training, 
distribution  of  troops,  military  information,  dis- 
cipline,   appointments,    honours     and    rewards; 
subject,  indeed,  to  the' constitutional  control  of  the 
Government  exercised  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  with  his  position  no  longer  undermmed 
by  irresponsible  military  advisers  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office. 

At  the  same  time  a  fundamental  change  was 
efiected  by  the  addition  to  the  War  Office  establish- 
ment of  a  8urveyor-General-a  military  officer 
of  high  rank,  with  a  seat  in  ParUament— and  a 
Financial  Secretary,  also  with  a  seat  in  ParUament, 
but  a  civiUan.  These  '  well-conceived  and  well- 
considered  •  departments  were,  in  a  great  measure 
a  revival  of  defunct  organisms.  To  the  Surveyoi- 
General  were  confided  the  duties  of  supply,  which 
had  formerly  been  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
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0«lnanoe  and  by  the  nl^  n^ 

ment  of  the  TreasnrJ  °^J,^r^««t  Depart- 

taryhad    the   S  T^;/?"  ^'^--l  Secre- 

Penditu^e  and  esSbrhLerilS  T"'  ''^■ 
at  War  exercised  before  iToffi.  ^''''**^ 

In  ite  main  lines  th.!       .  "  ""^  abolished. 

administraTio'::^  iSTdll  "  7^  *"  ^'-^ 
War.  but  with  a  distLt^^  T  '^'  ^""«»" 
outeide  the  ^.iCZXTo^'^Z  ^'T*^' 
00^  of  decay  imnlant./  '  """^  ^^'^  *''« 

stituent  parts   ^  "^  """"^  "^  '*«  ^'Wef  con- 

Ge-iC  w/f"°"    °'    *^«    S-veyor. 

--  i--X"^rt;'jrs;^^ 

■inder  the  Secretary  of  State  an7  ^  "''*'^ 
office,  he  was  credited  wfth  a  rl  .!^  ?"'*  °'  ^* 
which  seemed  to  give  ll    '   .  ^^^  ""P"^'''"' 

the  latter  was  abolished  and  tho  r         ■  "^ 

Ordnance,  and   the    pk^n  '^*''"''*' ^^^^ 

were  concerned     In  I     w     ""°P  '"^'^  8*™«°° 

Vide  tupra,  p.  33. 
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adminiBtered   by  the  Surveyor-General  and  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

In  1883  the  Commissariat  became  a  purely 
niilitary  corps  under  the  Commander-in-CMef,  and 
the  Ordnance  and  Pay  Departments  soon  Mowed 
suit  After  a  short  interval  came  the  demand  for 
the' transfer  of  control  over  the  Supply  and 
Transport  service  from  military  to  civd  hands,  in 
the  War  Office  as  weU  as  outside. '  It  was  urged 
that  the  Surveyor-General-whose  office  had  now 
become  a  purely  poUtical  appointment-and  the 
Director  of  Supplies  and  Transports,  could  not 
understand  the  wants  and  feelings  of  soldiers. 

.  An  agitation  arose  against  the  Ordnance  De- 

?^Cuid  not  bend  and  its  bayLts  that  would 
tu^Tto  corkscrews,  and  the  public,  frantic  at 
thTtSht  that  the  Army,  without  a  voice  m 
th!  matter  ww  compelled  to  receive  and  fight 
Sth^ lei  weapons,  forged  by  ignorant  civiUans 
riamoared  Sor  the  appointment  of  a    *  ^^ 

LtrTtTa^US  t"^  the  miUUry.  autho- 
rities  could  not  b«  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  A^mv  if  they  did  not  control  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  4  equipment,  its  k^A,  transpor^  arma- 
^it^  and  banacks-servicesvitalto  Its  efficiency^ 
?he  Government,  with  that  yielding  spmt  whi  h 

ias  characterised  it  in  «n<'d«.«  *«"««'  *°[l„Tth; 
fustead  of  guiding,  public  opmion,  abohshed  the 


and  in  the  field."        ^    "  Previously  in  garriaon 

extent.  TJie  old  ri^i  ^  necessity  or  their 
over  militat  '  i  -"««*"«onaI  control 
destroyed.  '''^"'^''"'  ^'^^  weakened  if  not 

wa;  XmS:  rJd*^  r"  't'^^^  °^  *^« 

responsibility  conferred  on  rhrCoV°"!f  "^^^ 
thief,  jrave  for  a  f;,v,„  .         tommander-in- 

PubUc.%efo^%:4Tnrhl"*"'''l*'°»  *°  t^e 
which  had  greetedThe  ci;tLn  7''.*^'  ^'''"^''' 
mander-in-Chief  "  k1  '^'**??n  of  a  "  strong  Com- 

a  new  s^^f  relormeniot*^'  """^  ''^^''  ^"^ 
?f  the  orevious  aStion  an^'V"^  *?"  -^"^^Pl^ 
m  a  8t;-ong  ComSanZ'.n  p1  "^^  ^""^  °°  ^'t*' 
fresh  crusaders  th:?'*^-  «°«»«enced  a 
Anny.  ^  tLTZL\  t'^'"'"=^t«tion  of  the 
could  support  Ve^wlh.*,  "°  *'"'°''°  being 
»-i   been  CMt  on  fU*  *,°^  responsibility  that 

i-Chief ;  thaThe"  ^^t^^an  ar*^r^r'"^°'J- 
a  scientific  constrS^^tor  of  aCrd^'""^'*^  ^°?'''«'' 
of  barracks  and  fortificatiL^f  Xd^:^:':^ 


'  ^rmy  Jdminulration.  p.  37. 
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diMMng  them  for  the  mess  table ! 

This  catalogue  of   distracting  responsibilities 
Rot  upon  the  nerves  of  the  pubUc.  and  produced 
Z  appointment  of  the  Hartington  Comm«sion 
which  reported,  in  eSect.  that  no  one  man  could 
possibly  perform  aU  the  duties  now  concentrated 
rThe  pereou  of  the  unfortunate  Conmiander-m- 
Chief     The  Commissioners,  remarked  HaUburton, 
faUed   to    see   that   every   great  business   must 
have  a  general  manager  or  supermtendent,  and 
that,  whfle  no  single  individual  could  prasp  in 
complete  detail,  or  personally  perform,  ^  these 
various  duties,  yet.  assisted  by  tramed  and  expert 
subordinates,  of  rank  and  experience,  one  man 
could  perfectly  well  superintend  their  operations 
Zi  be  sponsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
their  successful  working. 

«  The  Royal  Commission  recommend^  that  the 
ComS^d^Lchief.  who  -^7,1^  "f^^tt^^ti 
General  MiUtary  ^^anager  und«  the  ^^^jl 
tJtate  should  be  abolished ;  that  bis  wotk  suum 
Kvid^among  several  independent  hea^  o 
S^pS^ts;  ana  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
.S  do  what  they  had  said  no  man  could  do, 
£°^pliIrfor  a^  these  services,  unaided  by 

'  ^rmy  AdminutnUlm,  p.  39. 
"  Viit  jupro,  p.  127. 
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defence,  by  a^CUef  ^thftT  °*  "^^'^'^^  and 
interfere  Jth  the  cLlwofk  J'tf  ^'''''^'^  ""t 
of  the  office."  ^'^  °^  *''e  departments 

while  ^o^  r  thf  "="«'«  "f  «-«tence.    And 

£-inrrrc~det:ci:r^^ 
^-it  Jth'^zsroj'ir^---^^ 

notary  heads  of  Tj^  *^  '*'"™8  *''« 
Office  departments    in    the    War 

t-^'t  orthe"?'  '"'''"^'''^  '^^^""-^  - 
BritS.  J^LXTir'^T-  ■"'"  ^^•'^  '^^ 
Revolution  ''"  "dmaustered  since  the 

f^e  s'otS1nJ^i°^  oTihff  r  -^-« 
feebleness  of  its  constitntL  Th  /"^T^  """l 
years;  the  second  15  the  thir/  Z'"'  ''^«*^  1«7 
°^ny  very  serious  oion^  '  ^^'  r'dergoing 
seventeenth  year:  the  fou^H'  j".'''=«'nbed  in  its 
7 ;  and  the  4  o  S  Sl'^!'*  "^. '°  W.  aged 
"Uthors  of  its  beinrnn  "^^^P^red  of  by  the 
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IM  destined  spr^n  was  indeed  under  ten  years, 
and  Haliburton  lived  to  Bee  the  instaUation  of 
system  number  six. 

The  closing  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  devoted  to 
the  relations  which  have  from  time  to  time  existed 
between  the  civU  and  the  military  elements  at  the 
War  Office,  and  to  the  gradual  abandonment  oJ  the 
system  of     institutional  check  and  balance  which, 
in  HaUb  .  ^n's  eyes,  were  the  fundamental  prmciple 
upon  *^  ich  Army  administration  should  be  based. 
'  Under  the  four  systems  created  since  18W^he 
lines  sewratinB  the  command  from  the  business 
SnTsCti^of  th,  Army,  which  were  «o  d.^ 
tinctlv   drawn   at    the    Revolution,    have    been 
bS   wbere   they   have   not   been   completely 
Serated.    Before' 1855  civilians  imtiated^on^ 
trolled     conducted,    accounted    for   and    auditea 
ArmyVpenditure.'free  from  aU  perso^l^"^^- 
in  the  expenditure  they  controlled     Now  Army 
expenditure  under  the  Secretary  of  State  is    n 
Sd.  controlled,  .onducted  and  -^counted  io 
bv   sodiers   who   are    the    beneficiaries    ot    the 
SpenS  they  deal  with.     Even  tiiese  ex1.n.ve 
nowers    are    considered    insufficient.      It  is  ne 
auIntTy  urged  that  the  Accounts  Branch  of  th 
^L   Office' and   the   Contract   i>ef«^*V^2 
under  civil  control,  should  be  made  Bubo'fdinate 
She  military  administration,  on  the  ground   ha 
soldiers  must  necessarily  be  the  best  ]udges 

.  Th»e  are  the  actual  date.:  Ib88-18B7,  1869-1870. 1871-1888. 
1888-1895,  1895-1904. 


what  the  interesta  nf  n. 

doctrine  of  Fox  anS  pfl         .**^''«   'squire.     The 
for   '  ponstiS  rSr^^J  "«  *°  ''"  necesS; 
fflafang  one  department  a  .if  ?"""*«' '^^hecks '; 
ontheother.'istomStil^'^''  *?•*  '^  '=°"tro 
nwatelligible.  or  at^^  "r^^^'V^-nini^toators 

'  The  pub  ic  hav«  .T  •  J  **  J'*">'  distasteful. 
«aU-pow^rKhTw^;'^^*^*  t  "^'^^  '•'«"'«"* 
malign  influence  of  the  "  wt  Affi    T'i^^'  '"^  *»"« 
failure,  from  a  bent  bayonet  t^^'u  "'"f^     «^«^^ 
A  reference  to  a  paper  r^el^      '""«'**^  •"»**"«• 
^ament,  giving  thrr^es  S  J  Presented  to  Par- 
d«pel  that  delusion     It  nr^'T""td"'«'  '^°^d 
Posals  affecting  e.v^nditur/'i'l*''**  "^  P^- 
Departments,  "Lailbt  "L^d   /^t''^  ""'^^v 
Department   for   opinion    ^nH^w  ^^''   ^"«nce 
departments  differ  the\,''   *^''*   ^hen    these 
difference   for  the   decision   „7  ,\hall  submit  the 
State.     On  the  other  ZZ        ^''^   ^^-^r^tary  of 
and  others  asainsiT  •  ■'*'   ^PPeals   by  officers 
Department^"      b'^Sd'"  ^^^  ^  Knane™ 
Departments  for  op/nior  ^H     ^    *'*"    Military 
^e  former  must  sCt  the  dTff  "  '^'^  *«" 
Secretary   of   State's    decis  „n   '^Vt'!?'"   *"''   '^e 
worked  in  strict  acrnM7„         •  .  ^'^   *J>e   office   is 
neither  the  ,^^Zt^''J''^  }^\<^omitation, 
over-ride   each    otW     Th,\""^.  ^'""''l'^^  can 
^one  has  that  Power'and^t,t'Si,°;  ^^ 

Army  admS  r,  r  i''"^  ^^  ^'^^  '^e^'t 

J-e  was  fond  of  qu^L     I    ^  ^'  "°"°'»^'' 
quotmg,    are  always  principles  of 
'trmy  AdminiMration,  p.  S5. 

a  a 


i'  fa 
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antagonism.  The  views  of  one  who  has  to  bear  the 
expense  and  of  others  who  enjoy  the  benefit  "e 
nofcertain  to  be  identical.'  Speafang  from  bng 
experience.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  declared  that 
it  wonld  be  most  undesirable  under  o,u  constitu- 
tion to  have  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
transacting  the  finance  of  the  Army.  But  oom- 
plled^aUburton,  'these  sound  constitutional 
views,  which  once  actuated  statesmen  and  soldiers, 

no  longer  prevail.' '  *  iokk 

In  the  years  before  the  great  changes  of  1865 
there  had  been  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  the 
control  of  Army  expenditure  was  exclusively  the 
function  of  the  civU  Administration.    Certam  ex- 
penditure,  not  included  in   the   Army  estimates 
noted  by  ParUament.  but  known  as  '  Army  extra- 
ordinaries,'  was  left  in  military  hands,  with  resulte 
that  were  not  encouraging  to  the  advocat^  of 
mmtary  control.    Two  instances  were  quoted  by 
Haliburton  'as  throwing  some  Ught  on  the  pos- 
sibilities   of    our    modem   system.'    During   th 
War  of  Independence  the  Quartermaster-Genera^ 
in  America  had  complete  charge  of  the  tra'isport 
services,  free  from  aU  local  civil  control ;  lusd^part^ 
nient   made   contracts   for   transport,   fix^   th 

estabUsb^.aents   to   be   ^^"^"^'t^^'^   ZT. 
transport  and  accounted  for  it.     The  result  was  a 

'  Armn  AdminulruikM,  p.  58. 


loss  to  the  public  of  417  692/    „„j 

tion  from  the  Comm.    •  "  '^^''""nenda. 

tJ-t  all  expenditrrr""  f  ^"•"^^  ^--t« 

C^own.  actin.  it  t      "'^     '"''^°"'^''  °^  th- 
Officer;  but  o'  tre  Ih  t  "^T'  "°*  °^  «--'»' 

-«  of  ten  «illio„sVaboutn  ''''  "'''"  "* 
the  construction  of  bllnt  °  ^'  '^P*'"'**^  ^ 
dom.  a  purely  miliLL?        '"  '^'  ^"''"^  King. 

"-d-   a   Barrack-master     A  tr'        ''"'"''""' 
P'i-ion  of  public  fund,  was  the™  „:';r  "- 
the  Ba^cSS  ---ts   co„,d   "e  obtained. 
1  -nditnre   being  subject  ^      ^'A*"?  *°  ''^  «^- 
except  as  to  the  accurlct  „^     "'^*    ''^   "'^"^ns. 
ground  that  he  must  be  theT*;*^*'?^'  °»  »he' 
necessity  and  the  propriety  o?  t^'^u^"'^^''  "^  *''« 
mcurredj     The  B^tXofeer  ofV^."«''  ^  •"«' 
above  suspicion  in  his  de«Hn„  °\^?-^^y  >ndeed  is 
Malversation  such  af^bove  "e Wh*;  P^''""  ''''"^'■ 
to  recur,  but  systems  of  Idmfn-T  .-^  ''  "°*  """-'y 
depend  for  their  inte^/tv  sZT   '^*"f  ''^^'d  not 
those  administering  Xm'^  °"  *^^  '''"'°"r  o^ 

»•'■»■  •  .  .  However,  the  «i  '  '  .''"!?''  <"  '™«  toward,  tl,„ 
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And  to  Lord  Haliburton  it  seemed  more  than 
curious  that  our  modern  system  should  be  based 
not  on  the  constitutional  principles  of  check  and 
balance  introduced  under  William  III.,  but 

Z  same   individuals,  and  abandomng   constitu^ 

capacity  and  the  honour  of  mdmduals. 

The  civU  estabUshment  at  the  War  Office  had 
been  founded  by  Pitt  in  1804.    In  that  year  cm 
clerks  were  first  introduced  into  the  departments 
S   had   previously  been  staffed  with  officers 
and  non-commissioned   officers.    One  reason   for 
the  innovation  was  'the  frequent  changes  that 
took  place  among  the  persons  employed    ;  and 
there  was  the  further  grave  objection  to  the  former 
system,  that  it  withdrew  useful  men  from  the.r 
egimeLts  and  did  not,  in  fact,  furmsh  that  de- 
scription  of  public  servant  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  business  of  the  office. 

.  Pitt's  nolicv  is  now  reversed.  That  valuable 
body  of  suCXates  is  being  graduaUy  got  nd 
„rLd  replaced  by  soldiers.  The  change  will 
"not  X  t£     It'has  frequently  been  proposed 

.  Here  indeed  we  h»ye  •  H»Uburton  the  optimtat.' 


"IJ     IBMY  ADMimSTBMIOM  PAUPHtET    2r,3 

accord  with  thns/n.t  n.  ■         ■         '^"'ch  do  not 
May  reduce  frictontwnr  '"""'''u  ^"*  ^^ile  it 

appeal  wfth  confidence  toa'tlr^'/l^^  T'^ 
military  influence  Tndfh  /^"^'  ^*«  ^^om 
their  confidence  Th«ft  .*''«'^«/°'e  commanding 
Tf  +1,0  """™''«-  ihat  tribunal  no  lonser  pvfaf/ 
It  the  people  now  Wl  <-)«>»..  1        '""ger  exists. 

the  action  of  thT  m1^/    ^1''^^.  *8gn«^«d  by 
personally,  his  decision  must  be  Ced  L  «  ^^^ 
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Of  the  action  of  the  nuhtary  a'lth^f*^^*'  ^J 
direct  their  appeals  to  the  House  of  Commons 
instead  of  to  the  military  department,  and  th^ 
will  be  brought  about  that  which  it  was  the  great 
object  of  the  statesmen  of  the  last  century  to 
avoid,  the  direct  intervention  of  Parliament  m 
the  detail  administration  of  the  Army. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  for  a  modern  reader 
to  share  Lord  Haliburton's  enthusiasm  for  the 
old  order  which  was  swept  away  in  1855.    The 
century    that   elapsed   between   Malplaquet   and 
Vimiero  is  not  a  chapter  in  our  miUtary  annals  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  recur  with  pleasure, 
and    the   regime   of   the    Iron   Duke   and   Lord 
Hardinge  brought  forth  bitter  fruit  in  the  Crimea. 
But  though  one  may  not  be  able  to  accept  aU  his 
conclusions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
historical  value  of  the  retrospect,  or  ignore  the 
weighty  warning  contained  in  this  recapitulation 
of  '  certain  fundamental  principles,  once  universally 
accepted,  but  which  have  failed  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion in  the  various  modem  systems  which  have 
replaced  that  framed  at  the  Revolution.'  ^ 

'  Army  Admitiinlration  pp.  74-7S.  '  I'"^-  9-  ■"• 
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Expectations-.  Nineteen  hi'rj'fy^War-Haliburton'" 

*™°^-»™PPomtm,„tat]Sl?Sanet<;:'    ™    ^"'™"^' 
naldane  s  Soheme-TIie  End 

Halibnrton  took  no  7S         '**  *°'  ^"''  ^-^^ 

dried  schemes  for  4?^!         '''P*'""*^  "^  •="*-««■  J" 
promising   thev   m.S>l     '""«"'^''*'°n.  however 

there  was  nothLri/^T/"   ^''^''-    «"* 

-;-heReser.?;jrttr^-^« 

gamson  duty  which  ,o^  Mediterranean 

The    somewL  tcZ  ""*"  *°  '"'^  ^"'"''P'- 
Ministerial  proposr  ^^°''*'°"    ^'>'''^'    *he 

the  part'oLS  ofth:  '  T""^'   P'°*-*  - 
Unionist  party  '^'"'^  °'«'°''««  of  the 

The';t::rtr:;^rrar;r-*^^ 

^^eSeptemWresignar^S^S^^S: 
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Cabinet  of  the  services  o£  the  Duke  of  Devcmshire 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  several  others  o^^e^r  co 
leagues,  sent  Mr.  Brodrick  to  the   Indja  Office 
and  his   place   in   Pall  Mall  was   filled   by    Mr. 
Tlld-Fo'ster.     For   the    last   three    years  Mr^ 
»  had  been  serving  his  official  apprent.cesh.p 
lunLr  Secretary  to  the  Adnuralty,  but  he  had 
uever  abated  his  interest  in  the  Army  or  wavere. 
ThU  conviction  that  he  had  mastered  the  secre^ 
nf  the  Army  problem.    The  publication,  a  few 
weet  ea^l'r,   of  the  Report,   and  the   evidence 
rail  before  the   Royal  Commission  to  mquire 
1  the  South  Africa,  war  had  roused  the  nation 
to  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  self-examination  and 
iflproach.'  The  War  Office  had  come  in  for 
some  especially  hard  knocks  at  the  hands  of  the 
CommisLers,  and  there  was  a  widespread  incUna- 
tion  to  see  the  broom  vigorously  appheJ  to  that 
Jlitltionbyonewhohadinthepastmadeittho 

obiect  of  so  much  hostile  criticism. 
^  Early  in  the  new  year  the  '  Reconsti  ut.on 
CommitL,  appointed  with  a  wide,  but  undefined, 
rete'ris  Z  outcome  of  the  War  Commission, 
ird  their  first  Report-  Efiect  was  gwen  to  its 
rcommendations  without  wammg  or  delay  On 
Fe"y  1.  1904,  the  office  of  Commander-.n- 
rht?  ceas  d  to  exist,  its  place  was  taken  by 
"M^y  Council,   framed    avowedly,  but    with 


'  Horse  Guards  stpfl  '  k    ■         °®'"^-     ^"e  existing 

wuaros  staff,   beginning  with  Eirl  R^t,  _. 
were   swept    out  of   existence  with  a  1  '' 

that  took  smaU   account    nf    T  '"^"J'''"' 

services  which  the  last  7t».    r  «^*™°^'J''»''y 

had  so  recent,,  reil?:^;r.r^-"-^^^^^ 

^^A  genera,  chorus  of  approval  wen;  up  .„  ,,, 

conviction  that  some  fha^^t  SC'  ''  °"  '''^ 
was  essential,  and  on  the Tt;^  ^?  adnunistration 
new  adniinistrat°rwas  to  h 't  '"5  *"'*  *'"'*  **>« 
lines  as  that  of  the  stter  se.l;^™'^-T  *'"'  ^^me 
manded  the  confidence  of  It  ^'  ''*'"=''  ''a^  "om- 
without  that  frfction  wMch  ^  'k  '^  ""'^  ^"^ked 
feature  in  the  case  of Sirty.'""  '""''  '  '""'^^d 

Hoi::rX^^o^,^'r^«^-^'ers, 
faction      Tl,o  .  *°®  genera   satis- 

ent^stedwiStrdL^rrti^Sis^r 

Sir  George  ClarCK  E  ^  we t'  f;  rt;""^  ^°'-' 

mark,  but  only  the  last  nZV  '"'"  °* 

y  tne  last  named  was  a  soldier,  and 

n««.March,6.  "  Smoe  ,906  Gov.™,  „,  Bo„Uy 
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his  career  in  the  Army  had  brought  him  the  scan- 
tiest administrative  experience. 

After  giving  himself  several  weeks  to  master 
and  assimilate  tlu'  details  of  the  successive  Reports 
of  the  Committee,  Haliburton  took  up  his  pen 
once  more,  and  the  '  Times'  of  March  16  and  19 
contained  letters  over  his  signature  which  strongly 
criticised  certain  of  the  Recommendations.    The 
first  of  these  dealt  with  purely  military  questions, 
with  the  new  regulations  touching  military  pro- 
motion and  appointments,  with  the  aboUtion  of  the 
military  levees,  and  the  formation  of  a  Permanent 
Department  of  Defence  under  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  Committee  of  Defence  was  not  the  creation 
or  invention   of  the  triumvirate,  but  had  been 
nominally  in  existence  for  some  time :  it  had  been 
reconstituted  in  the  spring  of  1903  on  the  imtiative 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  a  very  important  altera- 
tion had  been  made  in  its  composition  by  the 
inclusion  among  its  members  of  the  First  Sea  Lord 
and  the   Director  of  Naval  IntelUgence,  and  of 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  tho  head  of  the 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Army.     The  Report  of 
the  Esher  Committee  added  to  it  a  salaned  military 
secretary  who  was  to  hold  his  post  on  a  five-year 
tenure.     It    must    be  admitted  that   the   recon- 
stitution  on  this  basis  of  the  Defence  Committee 
was  highly  popular  out-of-doors,  and  was  hailed  as  a 
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recognition  of  the  neces^itv  f      i 

between  the  land  aTd    1    "    r""-'""-^'""*'"" 

-e    who   has   SloweVt    "      °""-     ^"*  ^^ 
historical  reasoning.  '''«"'°*"*   «»d    the 

department,  and  especiallv  tt !     ""^  "^  ^'''^ 
Permanent  Secretar^  *''?PP°'°t«ent  of  the 

dangerous  depl^e^d      '"/^''^'^   ^ 
tice  of  the  country.  "  """Bftutional  prac 

;s*i'p^Stit!r^JSr-'''^--.' 
r^Ci-piej^S^i-^ 

Mmisters.    The  Ffr^r  r    ^    ^^ ''>'  o*her  Cabinet 
State  for  War  are  wi:"  ".°'^-  ^''^  Secretarvo 
and  military  suWect8Cf/.''^^««r«  on  all  nava 

and  irrespon^sible^rdt^serllSr'".*^^"^  ''""ti^^ 
will  mew*tably  arise  '"*'°*^'«=«d  great  friction 

Ifr^rardt^S^tratethis.     Pri„rt.. 
adviser  of  the  Secreta  y  ofstate  V^'>'*''»''*« 
mditary  questions.    In  that  ve».  «    i!^  ^*^  "^  ^" 
subsequently  succeeded   by  &  ld5'r/''*°'-'^«> 
■as  appomted  'Secretary  for  iwilf.''^  ^"S'^'d. 
dence'  m  the  War  Office     ITn^    !^  Correspon- 
question  of  dual  govemt.J^  *"  *''^*  «nie  no 
ansen.butfoUowinl-rreSi"'  *\'  ^'"y  ^ad 
ments,  complaintebeTme  n^  ^  ""  ^^''^  ^Ppo"''- 
that  the  adVice  of  the  Oom^T"'  ^"'^  bitter 
d>sregarded  owi.^  .  to  the  in?.?"'!''-"'-^^**  was 
~ble  military^  o^.^tZfC  Z. 
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and  without  openly  appeanng,  ""f^^Sff.^ 
Secretary  of  State  agamst  his  F°P°»?>«;.  ^^^^ 
was  hampered  and  obstructed,  and  the  toction 

continued^or  many  Je^^'i"*'' ,*»'.VPFZ  Xe 
of  a  military  secretary  on  the  cml  side  of  the  oftice 

was  abolished.  .         • 

•The  meetings  of  the  Defence  Committee  m 
ordinary    years    cannot   be    numerous     T      *!„ 
Secretary   during   the   intervals   would   have   no 
sufficient  work  to  justify  his  office.    The  dutyof 
collecting    information    °°,.°*'^1^*°*.  °"TtJI 
subjects  belongs  to  the  inteUigence  branches  of  the 
two  services.     They  must  possess  that  information 
if  they  are  responsible  for  their  departments,  and 
it  woiJd  be  a  more  duplication  of  work  if  the  W- 
tary  of  the  Defence  Committee  also  collected  the 
^le  information.    The  Council '  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  can  supply  the  Defence  Committee  with 
that  information,  and  their  InteUigence  Branches 
are  capable  of  furnishing  <=oniP«*«!?*  f  *^^*^'J^*  !? 
the  Committee  and  of  keeping  available  ^r  instant 
reference   any   records   and   mformation   it   may 
require.     If,    however,    a    clever    and    ambitious 
secretary  is  appointed,  who  will  be  mdepeadent  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  he  wiU  inevitably 
become  a  thorn  in  their  flesh,  and  «i«h  heat  and 
friction  as  formerly  existed  between  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  War  Office  will  be  engendered  and 
found    intolerable.    The    more    able    and    mwe 
ambitious  the  secretary,  the  more  impossible  wiU 
become  his  position.' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  protest  Lord 
Haliburton  seems   to    make    imperfect  aUowance 
>  The  Army  Council. 
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drawn    from   the   'Secretary  T  Mr        ""'''"^^ 
spondence'  by  anvm  ^  ^'^'^''V  Corre- 

can  show  how'  :' uZlir'"'''-     "''»«  «'- 
'^re  justified.  ™*'''"^  ''^d  forebodings 

;.ng  between  the  SrrJSr't'-^^- 
Contract  Departments  oft  eN^tffi  '  T'  ''" 
on  surer  ground,  a„d  (,.,^  "^^e,  he  was 

complaint.    The  p,v;.    -^    ""^^^  ^^""""^  "anse  for 

-j^ii  in  oi:z:z  '''J'-  °«-'  '^^^'^ 

-ociated  for  so  many  of  h.^     J-'  '^  ""^  "-" 
been  assailed  by  thTcimiJ     '""'""^  y^**^'  '"^^ 

trade  of  the  Press  ITT^  ^'^  ''  *^'  ''-"k-in- 
with  the  Army  Th?R  ''  T^'^''^  «°««  -«ng 
,     ..  ^-     '^^"^^P^rt  had  stated  that 

attr  ^Vlfo^H^^byeiv^lians  has  become 

sj^^th^optt  H^™  ^-^s^' 

'  The  War  OffiTe  i^^  .T,™/  *-«  of  military  .ohc^ 
°^  Action  with^feZ-^at^^^^^^ 
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There   was   no   Secretary   of   State   for    War, 
Halibuiton    asseverated,    not    a    single    mUitary 
authority  of  position  and  character  who  had  ever 
served  in  the  War  Office,  who  would  endorse  these 
reckless  paragraphs;  and  they  were  the  less  ex- 
cusable  that  while  the  report  of  the  Dawkins' 
Committee,  to  inquire  into  War  Office  organisation,' 
issued  as  recently  as  1901,  gave  no  countenance  to 
them,  the  pubiUhed  evidence  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  military   witnesses  called  before  it 
was  eloquent  in  favour  both  of  the  officials  and  of 
the  system.    Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  the  Director 
General   of   Ordnance,   had   given   the   following 
testimony: — 

•  The  great  step,  wMch  has  been  of  immense 
advantage,  was  that  which  I  got  carried  out  last 
vear:  I  got  a  branch  of  the  Accountant-General, 
office  put  into  my  office,  which  has  been  of  great 
assistance  and  advantage  to  me.  Its  head  s  my 
adviser,  who  keeps  me  straight  and  prevents  me 
going  wrong.     It  is  an  immense  advantage. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  declared  that  he  had  received 
the  warmest  and  most  cordial  assistance  from  the 
Accountant-General's  department.  Sir  Coleridge 
Grove,  the  Military  Secretary,  bore  witness  that 
the  civilians  and  miUtary  had  worked  together  m 
the  War    Office    for    many   years   on   the   best 

'  HaUbarton  gave  evidence  before  it:  see  1901,  C.  581,  p.  79. 


by  it.  '     '  *"y  delay  caused 

""d  yet.  without  prod^  i„?«„;"'"r  ^°"'""**««' 
to  rebut  tUs  evfdeuce  ^f  r''v'"'''^^''*^^«' 
the   War  Office    T  ■         """**^>'    '  ^ds  of 

mitteetottlkelt.;  '"""'"'''  ''''  ^^her  Com- 
with  it.  '  '^'^^'^-^^  ''»>-J"te]y  at  varian" 

frict'io^^r;  St'^  ''^  -me  heat  and 
ducted  by  the  Va^'i,t7hT"  *^   *^"*   ''°" 

degenerates  into  personal  w^  °P""°"«  "ever 
H  the  financial  contooT"  eL  ^.^^""^  °'  ^"'^ty. 
never  to  assert  itself  or  I  .!•  l""^  ^  P°or  thing  as 
of  those  who  adS Vrn,-  i*""^  ^^'  equanimity 
tnre,  it  would  be  Sl^  ^t*^  °^  Public  expTdi 
n  guarding  the  Elct  I?"^!"  ^,  «--St 
expenditure.'  ^  ^"^  """n  undue  or  useless 

In  a  leading  article  '  the  '  T™     .      , 

the  explanation  that  the  hard  Z"^    r'""*"^^*'' 
nard  words  of  the  Com- 

'  I'lnua,  Mareh  19,  J904  ^ 
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mittee  had  been  used  in  a   purely  Pickwickian 

sense.  ,.  .,  , 

.  Their  statement  that  the  War  Office  is  dmded 
mto  two  hostile  and  mutually  suspicious  camps  •  .  . 
n  reality  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
wlrOffioe^sat  present  ^anisedou  that  sy^^^^ 
"checks  and  oppositions  "  which  Lord  Habburton 
cons  de«  idealJLt  which  the  Comnuttee  comd^r 
incompatible  with  real  economy  in  P««=«'  '»^«^' 
•    „o,  and  rombininc  "  the  nuunmum  of  tnction 
':irrmin^m^o"ffficiency."    Lo^dHaUburton 
rconvinced  that  giving  tue  soldiers  responsibili^ 
for  fi^e  wiU  lead  to  frauds  and  scandals  of  every 
sort     That  is  .imply,  in  pohte  language,  the  old 
War  Office  view  that  the  soldier  is  necessanly  a 
spendthrift  and  probably  a  thief. 

Against    tUs    most    unwarrantable    inference 
Haliburton  warmly  protested :— - 

•I  have  known  the  War  Office  intimately  for 
more  than  a  generation,  and  during  that  time  no 
^h  ^ew  existed  there.  Certainly  I  do  not  hold, 
Ind  nCr  have  held  the  view  you  -pute  to  ma 
Wortunatelv  proof  of  this  exists.  Prior  to  1870 
KndS  Sf  the  business,  of  the  Army  outside 
the  War  Office  was  entirely  m  civil  hands.  I  was 
always  o(  opinion  that  this  was  an  unsound  orgam- 
Son  andVt  the  whole  machinery  for  caring 
out  Amy  services  in  camp  and  garrison  should  be 
n^ely  imlitary,  supervised  and  oontroUed  by  the 
EaTof  StLte,  by  means  of  the  miUtary  stafi 
KeX  Office  as'regards  military  afiairs,  and 


Viit  ««pM.  P-  2*»- 
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oy  means  of  his  civil    f  « 
transactions.    It   took  ^L\'T'^  ^'"'«=''»1 
accomplish  this  reform     Tt       ^"    ^^^s    to 
that  the  last  civiMan  il.nl.^'  ""^^  "•'""t  1883 
finally  replaced  brsoi&f  ^'1  »«'■-'«  were 
and  abroad,  where  thlVT^      garrisons  at  home 
centuries.     This  wl  «  ^/"'^  ^'^''^  for  over  two 
but  it  was  wanti^  -n  cot^n/:  '^'  "«''*  ^^^^ 
1888theedificew^f  13t7f.  and  in  I887-' 
the  cml  to  the  militerTS  of  ft  w'"^*^'  fr""" 
all    administrative   d"co„  *  .' j^'".^®''^  °f 
raaybecalledthebusiSeioftrA*^'^   ^*^   what 
onsly  advocated  th.sTers^e   fh     T-    ^ '*'«'»'- 
the  abolition  of  the  oClTelH    f  n?**  '*  '"^"'^^d 
Phes  and  Transport!  and  mv  If  °''"''*°' °f  Snp. 
service.     I  think  thosp  f  T  '«*»ement  from  the 
Office  .Iidnotregarfth.s"  H-P'°^'  *^**  '^^  War 
spendthrift  and  p'robabtjalSe". '^"  "^"^^^"'^  » 

^n  *ttidr:;:jr  ot"'"^  «^'^''--  -  a^am 

°^*he.Tinies.l2wriwrjJ;^/f% 

state  for  War  int  ^  T"*'  '^'  ^'^''^'y  of 
-onstructil  U  nt  TT'^  ^^  A 
oldantagonist;ondet  d"!,'^^^^^  f''  ^^ 
Into  this  final  control!  k  ?  '  "'''  ""'^  ''«'^'- 
Mr.  Arnold-Fome  Twh-  .r"  '''"'•'^°-  -" 
and  defender  we^eL  ''  "'"'''  "'  "«-'-* 

were  now  completely  reversed,  I  do 

I  3 
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not  propose  to  enter.    Whatever  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  that  Army  scheme,  it  perished  m  the 
General  Election  of  January.  1906,  and  though  it 
cannot  accurately  be  described  as  birth  strangled, 
it  made   few  friends  during  ita  brief  existence. 
Its  author  has  published  a  voluminous  vindication 
of  his  stewardship,'  and  I  should  be  most  loath  to 
write  a  Une  in  disparagement  of  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  indefatigable  workers  of  his  generation. 
From  the  nine  or  ten  letters  contributed  by  Hah- 
burton  on  the  scheme  itself,  and  on  questions  arismg 
out  of  it,  I  will  only  quote  one  characteristic 


•  I  have  no  personal  interest  to  serve  in  advo- 
cating any  system  of  Army  organisation.    1  am 
not  the  author  of  any  system.    We  have  had  a 
CardweU  system,  a  Brodrick  system,  and  now  an 
Sd-Foreter  system.    What  we  want  is  a  nationa 
system,  not  based  on  the  opimons  of  any  mdividual 
statesman,  but  framed  after  full  and  exhaustive 
national   inquiry   bv   a   representative   body   o 
statesmen   and  solAers,  on  evidence  which  wU 
be  open  to  the  pubUc,^  and  which  will  justify  it 
and  the  Government  in  adoptir"  and  proclaimmg 
the  resulting  system  as  the  national  system  ot 
Army  organisation. 

>  The  Army  in  1906 ;  A  Policy  and  a  Vindkolion.  by  the  Right 
Hon.  H.  O.  Amold-Fonter,  M.P. 

"  It  wa-  one  of  Lord  HaUburton'.  grievwoe.  w»i»»  t>'f?»'"'' 
,..,m™ittee  that  the  evidence,  if  any.  on  which  they  reported  wa, 
novor  publitihed. 
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Berviisf^hS'^^™!;'  *''•'  P°^'  -i°-  poor 
honoured,  I  lirKra^rf  T '^  rewarded  Vj 

•^  m-considered  Sme  wa*°r""™  '*  «««i"«t 
will  reduce  the  strenrth  Z^  'J  *^  convinced, 
•florease  the  >    ,t  3  ArmJ.M  *^«  ^^^'^^^y.  and 

appearance  i^'tC^TuL  T'  ""'  ^"^  '''■ 
in  the  foUowW  t"  *''^  ^""""«t  majority 

Tima,  October  13    inru      n  iv 
fom,d  in  the  i«u«  „,  kug^^  sTT^'I  T'  '"*'""  "^  •« 
October  IS,  18  and  IB  .  n^  .  '  „  '  "  '   September  7  and  21 . 

«-«.ued    by  bin,  i„  p.n,It?  f„™    T     ^'i' '""stance  was 

from  the  Preface  i,  deserving  oT'S     ^?  J»"'"*'g  extract 
»  rebable  scheme  of  Army^l^L?""      ™  ^    ,5°  ™°  '=«'  fr"™ 

gi^g  him''x'z.'rrx.tS\"'^~--" 

endure.  I  have  no  knowle^^, 'a^dT^r  """f  *'"'"  "-=  '" 
have  no  knowledge,  of  tbHSato  11^''°™  '''''  S^"""'  P"'"''^ 
m«,t  m  a  possibly  „ot  rem„tXt^  7  ^^  "^^  i*™  "> 
when  the  Government  should  <ri™T  "S,  ■""  ""  *™e  come 
"tram  which  its  defensive  for,^  the  public  some  idea  of  the 
It  wiU  then,  and  only  thi,  "^yH  ^  <"^^  upon  to  meet 
on  the  ch.r«,ter  «.d  str^Lh  of  le  f  ™  '  ""'"""''«  "pinion 
Th.  Britiri,  people  are  not  ni  '  a^.  °"  "  ""'""^  "»<»'"". 
never  refuse  fund,  for  ex»„dTt™1^  ""  "'""'"'""'-"-''y  '"" 

onject  to  IS  extravagant  eXDendiM.r?  '  ""^y  reasonably 

"nde™tand.and„„  objects  thrnte^tv,'  ""'JT'  '""'^  ■'°  ""' 
to  appreciate.'  "*  necessity  for  which  Ihcy  are  unable 
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new  minister  was  personaUy  unknown  to  Lord 
Haliburton,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
attention   was   promptly   drawn   by   one   of   his 
colleagues  to  the  pamphlets  on  Army  organisation 
and  Army  administration  which  loom  so  large  m 
these  pages.     Lord  Haliburton's  position  of  freedom 
from  party  ties,  and  his  absolute  independence  on 
all  Army  questions,  made  him  one  of  those  to 
whom  Mr.  Haldane,  wandering  in  unfamiliar  paths, 
could  turn  without  embarrassment.    He  became 
a  visitor  in  Lowndts  Square,  and  in  the  course 
of  their   conversations   and  correspondence  Hall- 
burton's  varied  store  of  information  and  his  long 
official  experience  were' placed  freely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  younger  man,  seated  suddenly  m  what  his 
senior    knew  to   be   the  thorniest  cha«  m  the 

Cabinet.  t  ^\,^ 

The  open  mind  and  keen  inteUigence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  filled  him  with  hope  that  Mr. 
Haldane  might  complete  the  edifice  which  another 
lawyer  statesman  had  begun.    The  lessons  o   the 
South  African  War,  and  its  revelation  alike  of  om 
responsibiUties  and  of  our  dangers,  had  widened 
Haliburton's  outlook,  whUe  strengthemng  his  faith 
in  our  resources.    He  saw  clearly  that  the  Army 
which    the    Cardwell   system    yields   us,   though 
sufficient  in  its  day  for  all  then  existing  reqmre- 
ments,  could  not  suffice  for  the  contmgenoies  to 
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so  recrnS  !r^'        T  F*1""«  «  "Reserve  Army" 
our  Regular  Army  is  aimole     wJ\  ^""^^T  "^ 

tionsthatwm  ensure  ilr  "T**^  "°'^«''  """di" 
efficiency  for  field  sVJ^-T*'  '*'"°8*^  ^^dits 

it  necessary     If  JIl,?nf  '  emergency  renders 

results,  tYli  aMg^'^VrZ"^  ^.f  '^^ 
question  of  some  s?.rL  of  L  ^  °"''  *^'"  ^''e 
arise.'  "'  °*  compulsory  service  will 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  presided 

sivl tt^  ''"'''.  °^  ^"'^^''^  '^'  Proved'clt 
«vely  that  our  existmg  auxiliary  forces  were  incap- 
able of  supplymg  a  second  line  army  capable  of 
^ect.vely  remforemg  the  first  line  In  the  field 
How  ,  ,  produce  that  second  line  army,  and  at 
the  same  t.me  to  maintain  a  home  arm;  capabS 

: Lrr^rr ''-''  ^^^  '^^  p-wemX?  oi 

exercised  Hahburton's  mind,  to  the  exclusion  oi 

'  Aufjiut  2,  KMM, 
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nearly  every  other  topic.    '  Universal  service,'  in 
its  Continental  form  of  Conscription,'  was  never 
entertained  by  him  as  possible  or  desirable ;  but 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  doctnne, 
preached  so  eloquently  by  Lord  Roberts,  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  Lord  Mihier,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  everyone  to  take  part  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  to  be  so  trained  that  he  could  do  so 
effectively.    It  seemed  to  him  that  in  Mr.  Haldane 
a  minister  had  been  found  who  would  give  effect  to 
this  principle.    In  a  speech  at  Newcastle  on  Sep- 
tember 15, 1906,  the  Secretary  for  War  had  declared 
that 

'the  nation  in  arms  is 'the  only  safeguard  to  the 
pnbUo  interests.  Unless  we  have  an  army  based 
upon  the  people,  it  must,  according  to  modern 
standards,  be  a  weak  army.  ...  The  tune  had 
come  to  make  a  beginnmg,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
manhood  of  the  nation  to  render  this  service. 

The  appeal,  indeed,  was  made,  with  results 
which,  in  their  present  stage,  cannot  be  fairly  esti- 
mated. But  neither  the  'Special  Reserve'  nor 
the  'Territorial  Army'  were  what  HaUburton 
understood  by '  a  nation  in  aim«,'  and  Mr.  Haldane's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,^  in  which  he 
expounded  the  scheme,  which  after  substantial 

•  The  tem  U  of  ooano  inaconrate  as  appUed    to    univenial 
oompubory  service,  but  it  has  passed  into  common  use. 
«  On  February  2«,  1907.    Bansard,  clxii.  1279- 
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modification,,,  has  now  materialised,  was  a  h,>. 
disappointment  to  him.  '"***'■ 

Haliburton  shared  the  ideal  of   T„.j  d  ,. 
-that  universal  physical  ^t^g  ofa  ^^"^ 
character,  and  instruction  in  the  1!   ,\°^'*^^ 

of  their^ouLy  The  esteblf '  Part  m  the  defence 
military   schods    of  fn»t      .^'°*  °^  ^''^  necessary 

countr^wiUbram„hmore°«?  *^"«'>°"*  t''^ 
might  be  supposed  Thp°i,  T^'"  "****«'  *han 
open,  and  ready  at  all  tW»  .'  '""«*.  ^'^^X^  be 

An  effective  ma^ch^ery  for^'this  i/'"'';"  ?"?"«• 
hands.     We  have  in  fi;=  .       ,^  '^^y  to  our 

and  staff  of  124  n^Utia "^  7,*'^"  ^^"•^1"«'*«'« 
am.u^altrainin,*''£%Sa£rdefi4n. 

'  "•  '"•  '""■■*'"'  ^*«'"*  ^'■''•■'"•».  -  »  i'^oo.^^^e  *W 
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ghould  be.  .  .       ^g    {  ^]^^  MUitia 

This  training  ^ho-Jdh^ '>r  nX^t.  ^^  ^j^^ 
other  penod«  as  ^^;^«^  ^^s  would  have 
expiration  of  t^^*  *rauung^t  ^  ^.^^^^^  ^^ 

t*::  traTrnT^ght  eXt ;  those  who  preferred 
enter  tHe  arm^  uug  ^^^j  ^^ 

::,rd^totinscJsrfi-:h^^^ 


"^'  MB.  HALDANE'S  SCHEME  ,^3 

JifeS  ZttS'  i^ «-  r  "•  ^^ 

f^[  up  their  Reserve   i',^*""*  l^mer^^ 

would  be  confined^o  theSTi.-  ^^'^  ^^^'^^ 
they  volunteered  for  active  se^- ^"'f'^""''  ""'««« 
-  -^>  or  a«  draft^  £%l™^-/',£ej 

of  Con.«;n!^-Sr;;r*^-n*  in  the  Ho^ 

«*«*-  of  the  Mihti     eXr        f"^^^  ^  *^^ 
his  feet.  '    "*  ^^'^  S^ound  from  nuder 

^^t^'tttrs'L^ir  ^/^p--. 
c=rt^hiL?erth(rr^-*'w 

making  then.  theX6fbattT''"  Tl.*''^  Militia 
and  assigning  to  them  .t"''^""^  of  the  Regulars 
youth  of  the  nation  soTf,«.-  "^"J^^  °*  training  the 
have  the  mJZTftMl:'2^^'^^'^''lm 
■H.Uburt„  "ation  in  arras."    Mr. 

-evonteen  ^"^weTt^^^^^J^'^^r^g  age  should  be  fro«, 
February  25.    a^,^^  ' 
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interests.' 

LordHaUburton  was  indeed  grievously  disap- 
pointed, for  he  had  convinced  himself  that  Mr. 
Haldane  'meant  business,'  and  he  had  made  no 
aUowance  either  for  the  tide  of  '  ant.imhtansm 
which  was  then  running  with  exceptional  strength, 
or  for  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Trade  Umon. 
A  few  weeks  later  Haliburton  concluded  a  lette  to 
the  <  Times '  -  with  the  following  sentences,  the  last 
he  ever  penned  :— 

'  The  second  lino  army  of  the  future  wiU  be 
formldoftrramemateriaUthosethatc^p^^^^ 
tL  existing  MiUtia  and  Volunteers.  Why  ma 
Mr    Sne    draw  back    from    caUing    on    the 

„»  ti,.  wanioD  Mr.  Haldano's  pUuM  were  bo 
1  Durini  the  course  ol  the  seasioo  mr.  o»iw».      r         „      ;  i 

,„„Sth.ttheh„^o,theMiHt.«^^^ 
Reserve,  lormmg  part  of  the  oerrao  muij. 
uexion  with  the  County  A«««"°"f . 
■'  Written  April  5;  pubhshed  Apnl  a. 
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place  in  the  ra^ks  for  h"      aT  *">''«   *l>«ir 
^eat  emergency  V  '"""'  ^'^"'"'^  ^  ««"«  of 

wouJd  have  Come  thp  ^^Tl ''f  ?. r^««*.  "nd  he 

being.    Why  has  h«  f.-i  J,     i      °®  "^^^^  "ito 
and  his  party  IL  jSl     .^«  »»«  «°Ueagues 

stability,  and  kThevot^^^***^  "^  *^*^  P""*'"*' 
in  the  Mfetv  nf  tlf  ^-  *''®^  "*"  command,  than 

would  adopt  univereal  mlLL  .  ^*-  <^°^e™ment 
the  educationTf Xn^   ^..  *"^?  **"  P^^  "^ 
culties  wS  vanih    i"i  tif  4*"'^  "^'ffi- 
find  an  enormous  mas;  of  Ln.-    ^   .1  *^^^  '^""^'^ 
support    them     -Thp    r    P™°°  ""  *^^  ""'^tiy  to 
are  equaUy  afraid  nf  '^°''««^'>t'^««.    apparently, 
any  dS  scleme  flTlT""? ^  themselves  to 
army.  Mr.  \CdWs  2h  '''•^*'°"  °^  "^  "''*'°"»1 
second  reaS  of^    HaU  ' "".  "P^^ ^'""^  *°  ^''^ 
has  great  merite  ^s  nLlf  ^?  '  ■''=''«'"«'  '^hich 
It  relets  Shiif  ^  J.^^^^T  ""  '^  ""t'^"'"- 
consideration^  the  r.artt^*'*^*'  ?°*^8  *°'  *he 
BothsidesareaLi^^P  ^  ^""^  "^  *Jie  country, 
some  more  yea^f  of  c^„r^^'  '"'^  *»»«  ««"lt  will^e 
then,   po^bfrin  a  t?- '°*         "^efficiency,  and 
sudden  VKb  J  fitlefs  cTfo^ '^^T'  " 
^^^n^ec^Z-^Tvi^^^^^^^  c^iTl-- 
ganiition  to  givTe^  fj  "^""^  ^'^P'''^'*  °^- 
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Thi8  letter,  which  he  never  lived  to  see  in  print 
was  Lord  Halibnrton'B  final  effort  on  behalf  of 
thoee  principles  of  military  adnunistration,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  for  his  country.    For 
«,me  time  past  his  health  had  been  iaUmg.  and  an 
attack  of  inflnenza  still  further  reduced  his  ebbmg 
strength.    He  got  up  from  his  bed  t«  make    he 
appeal  from  which  I  have  just  quoted    and  the 
ex^ion    Khausted  him  so  much  that  high  fever 
superven       nor  did  he  ever  reaUy  rally.    He  died 
»t  Bonmemouth-whither  he  had   been  moved 
in  the  hope  a  change  might  be  beneficial-on  Apnl 
21,  1907.    He  was  buried  at  Brompton  Cemetery 

on  April  26. 

'  One  of  the  noblest  ^nd  finest  men  I  have  ever 
known,'  is  the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  a 
distinguished  soldier,  who  had  been  brought  mto 
constant  contact  with  him  officiaUy.  and  had  been 
admitted  to  close  intimacy  with  him  m  private  life. 
From  early  manhood  Haliburton's  great  abdities 
and  immense  powers  of  work  had  been  placed 
unreservedly  and  ungrudgingly  at  the  disposal  of 
his  country  ;  and  at  a  period  when  he  might  just^r 
have  claimed  exemption  from  all  further  habdi^ 
he  still  laboured  hard  to  further  what  he  ]udged 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  Army  and  the  nation. 
Though  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  the  vagaries 
of  poUtical  partisanship  and  the  constraint  of  party 
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added,  in  private  life    th!    K  r'"'  ""''*''  ''^ 

gracious  an'd  Cdl'  Lt  ofTr'  "  ^'r^'^ 

-^da.,/,jrxViZrin; 

to  take  off    ce.     His  public  work  brought  Lm 
the  respect  of  all  acquainted  with  him.    £    pj 

He  t  ''roVr^^'  '^'"  *°  ^"  '"''  '^"-  '>^- 
tion  nf  K  »'°»°"«.and  warm  in  the  affec- 

t.on  of  his  many  friends.    And  the  honours  a^d 
the  affection  were  aUke  deserved 
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